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P REF A CE, 


Tur continuation of the diſturbances in North 
America exciting the attention of the natives of Bri- 
tain, renders any apology for the re- publication of the 
following pages entirely unneceſſary; the deſign of 
them being to give a faithful deſcription of the dif- 
ferent countries known by the names of North Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies, their ſituation, trade, extent, 
boundaries, and number of inhabitants; the impor- 
tance of which renders them ſo intereſting, both in 
the ſyſtem of commerce and of politics, as to make a 
particular deſcription as neceſſary as it is uſeful. The 
various changes that have occurred in the face of af- 
fairs in this part of the world, have rendered all former 
accounts of it imperfect and contradictory : a new de- 
ſcription was therefore highly neceſſary ; and there 
being no book extant which gives a conciſe and ge- 
nuine account of this part of the globe, as it now ex- 
ſts, prompted the preſent Editor firſt to attempt this 
performance; which having met with the approbation 
of the Public, induces him to give another edition, in 


compiling 


. 


compiling which all authentic accounts lain before the 
Public with any authority, any ways relating to this 
ſubject, have been conſulted, and extracts made from 
a variety of original minutes and memoirs, on which 
dependance could be placed; amongſt which is the 
valuable Weſt - India Atlas: — all which materials 
have been diſpoſed in as clear and conciſe a manner 
as the nature of the work would admit, or the extent 
of the materials allow: its moſt material occurrences 
have been remarked, and every memorable event in- 
ſerted, which any way concerned the ſituation of the 
Colonies, as well as the principal rivers, mountains, 
towns, harbours, and their conditions, the nature of 
the climate and ſoil, its productions, trade, ſhipping, 
&c. But as many alterations are daily taking place, 
occaſioned by the preſent unhappy difference between 
Great-Britain and her Colonies, it is hoped, when 
theſe alterations are not taken notice of in this work, 
it will be overlooked, ſuch events having happened 
either ſince that part was printed off, or before any ac- 
count of them arrived in England. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Brroxr the invention of the mariner's compaſs there 
as no probability of any great improvements in navigation, 
or of the diſcovery of any land remote from the continent 
of Europe. But the amazing progreſs made in the diffe- 
rent branches of literature, and arts, in the fifreenth cen- 
tuty, enabled ſeveral ingenious men to make many valua- 
ble diſcoveries, and proved a fortunate æra to ſociety; 
nor were they long without their proper effects. Indeed, 
from the invention of printing, 1441, may be dated the pe- 
riod from wheace learning had its greateſt encouragement, 
Soon after this, diſcoveries in navigation began at the Canary". 
Nes, and a few years after at the Cape de Yerd lands, 'Thele . 
ſucceſſes animated both the men of genius, and the enter- 
prizing ſeamen, to carry their ſpeculations into actual 
practice; and being furniſhed with ſuch an inſtrument, . 
they boldly ventured to fail on the pathleſs ocean, and 
made excurlions from the European coaſts; in hopes of 
diſcovering new countries, Various expeditions were un- 
dertaken, ſeveral of which proved abortive, but even 
theſe furniſhed vbſervations of the greateſt importance to 
future navigators; as it is generally allowed, that ane of 
theſe voyages furniſhed Columbus with the firſt idea of 
thoſe extenlive diſcoveries he afterwards* accompliſhed. A. 
notion at that time prevailed, that a great part of the ter- 
reſtrial globe was undiſcovered, which opinion was ſup⸗ 
ported by the writings of the antients; and this engaged 
the attention of- ſeveral Princes, and increaſed the deſire of 
difcoveties, © Till the end of the fifteenth century, the 
whole known terreſtrial world extended no farther than 
Europe, Aſia, and-Atrica, But, however ſtrongly the 
notion prevailed, that there was land to the weſtward of 
Europe, none undertook to prove the truth of it till Chriſ- 
topher Columbus appeared; who being perſuaded that 
there was another Tn on the welt, or at leaſt chat 
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he ſhould reach the eaſtern ſnore of the Indies by ſteering 
to the weſtward, applied to the ſtate of Genoa, (of which 
city he was a native, of an obſcure family,) for aſſiſtance 
to carry his ſcheme into execution, but had the misfortune 
to ſee his propoſal rejected, and himſelf ridiculed. Vexed 
at the diſappointment he met with from his countrymen, 
he reſolved to get his projeR lain before ſome more 
credulous ſtate, not doubting but the many conſiderable 
advantages ariling from it would induce ſome foreign 
Prince to liſten to his propoſals. Confident of the ſucceſs 
of his project, and conſcious of the ſuperiority of his 
knowledge, he retired from his native country in diſguſt, 
and applied to the court of France, where he again 
found himſelf diſappointed ; but being of a perſevering 
diſpoſition, , he was not thus to be perſuaded to drop his 
favourite plan, therefore offered his ſervice to the King 
of Portugal, in whoſe dominions he reſided ſome years; 
but here he found every mortifying objection thrown in 
his way, without a direct refuſal, and every method uſed 
to provoke him to diſcover all he knew, that they might 
deprive him of the honour and advantage arifing from the 
diſcovery. Fircd with ſuch ungenerous behaviour, he 
ſent his brother Bartholumew to England, with propoſals 
of the ſame kind, to King blenry VII. who choſe rather 
to be a careful manager of a kingdom, than hazard any 
thing in a chimerical ſcheme, and therefore gave a cool 
reception to Bartholomew. Notwithſtanding theſe mor- 
tifying diſcouragements, which would have overwhelmed 
the ſcheme of many other perſons; Columbus, who was 
ſtill fully perſuaded of the ſucceſs of his deſign, applied 
to the Court of Spain ; where, after a delay of ſeveral 
2 and repeated diſappointments, his plan was at 
ength countenanced by Queen Iſabella, who pledged her 


| Jewels to raiſe money to carry it into execution, being 


the year that the Moors were expelled Spain; ſo that 
two of the moſt memorable events that ever happened 
to the Spaniſh monarchy was in the ſame year, 
Columbus was furniſhed with three veſſels, and 120 
men, under the pilotage of Martin, Francis, and Ditus 
Pinſon, three brothers, and failed from Spain Auguſt 3, 
1492, ſoon after which they made the iſland of Gomera, 


one of the Canary-Iſles, where they refreſhed, and after- 


wards failed weſtward, without any guide but his own 
genius. In croſſing the Atlantic his crew grew diſ- 
couraged and mutinous with the length and uncertainty 
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of the voyage, whom he appeaſed and comforted with 
the caſual appearances of birds and floating weeds. In 
this expedition was firſt obſerved the variation of the 
compaſs, which made great impreſſion on the pilots of 
Columbus, who were ſtruck with terror on finding that 
their only guide had varied, and, they feared, left them; 
on which the crew inſiſted on returning, and with loud 
and inſolent ſpeeches threatened to throw him overboard, 
However, they ſoon after diſcovered land, having been 
33 days on a tedious voyage, during which time they had 
ſeen nothing but the ſea and ſky. This land Columbus 
at firſt hoped to be a part of the Indies he was in quelt 
of, but it proved a cluſter of iſlands, ſince known by 
the name of the Bahama or Lucayo Iſles, which are 
about 70 leagues E. of the coaſt of Florida. That on 
which they landed was Guanahani, or St. Salvador, now 
called Cat-Iſland. He gave it the name of St. Salvador, 
to commemorate the 1 the ſhips crews, but it is not 

at this event. He took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this iſland with great ceremony, by erecting a 


23 croſs on the ſhore; great multitudes of the native inha- 


2 bitants looking on unconcerned at the time. 


2 treme poverty of the inhabitants convincin 
this was not the Indies they ſought for. 8 
hence ſouthward, after ſome difiiculty, he diſcovered Hiſ- 
paniola, inhabited by a humane and hoſpitable people, 
and, what crowned the whole, aboundin 
induced him to make this ifland the principal object of 
bis defign, and where he planted a colony before he pro- 
ceeded further in his diſcoveries. 
collected a large quantity of gold, and a number of cu- 
riofities, in order to enhance the merit of his ſucceſs, 
and building a fort for the defence of zo men he left 
on the iſland, he ſet fail for his return to Spain; and 
2 diſcovered the Caribbees, having before landed upon 
Cuba, and gained a ſlight knowledge of ſome other iflands 
which lie ſcattered in ſuch numbers in that great ſea 
$ which divides North and South America. 


Here the Spaniards remained but a ſhort time, the ex- 
them that 
4 + * x 

ating iram 


in gold, which 


From hence, having 


On his arrival in Europe, frem whence he had been 
abſent fix months, he was driven by diſtreſs of weather 
into the Tagus, which induced him to viſit Liſbon, where, 
by convincing that court of their error in rejecting his 
propoſals, which were crowned with ſucceſs, he triumphed 
over his enemies ; which now excited their envy, as they 
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ſaw thoſe advantages they had ſlighted in the poſſeſſion of 
another. From thence he proceeded to Barcelona, where 
he entered in a kind of triumph, exhibiting to public 


view the native Americans he had brought with him, 


:s well as the curioſities and riches he had collected, 
the admiral cloſing the proceſhon, and was received by 
the King and Queen not only with the yreateſt marks ot 
iegard, but the higheſt applauſe. 

The Portugueſe, near about the ſame time, by direQting 
their courſe towards the eaſt, had paſſed the Cape of 
Good Hope, and diſcovered the Eaſt-Indies. The rival- 
ip of the nations of Portugal and Spain ſhewed itſelf 
at this time only by the emulation: each of their navigators 
had to make different diſcoveries, and enrich their coun— 
tries with the ſpoil of other regions before unknown, 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, of Caſtile and Airagon, at this 
time provided themſelves with the Pope's bull, to ſecure to 
themſelves all the new iſlands and countiics, which.were, 
or might be, diſcovered by their nayigators,, under con- 
dition, that the Goſpel ſhould be preachgd there. by geo 
nen. | How far they complied with this condition.may be 
judged by the cruchies practiſed on the natives to diſcover 
their riches; and of all the prieſſs who have gone from 
F.urope to theſe unhappy countries, Barthelomew de /as 
Caſas, who firſt pled the introduction of, ſlaves from 
Atticap is the only one of whom hiſtory has, not trat f. 
mitre> the name and actions with exgcration. The Pope, 
by un wrevocable” decree, diſtributed the new-diſcovercd 
countries ; but as they were continually encreaſing, it was 
too trbublefome, as well as expenſive, to be ſo frequent]y 
applying to Rome: therefore the Spaniards and Portugueic 
agreed to divide the globe by an imaginary line reach- 
ing from pole to pole, which the Pope confirmed, and 
placed this famous line of zzarkation in the Atlantic, about 
100 leagues to the weſt of the Azcres, which a few years 
after, by an agreement between Caſtile and Portugal, was 
removed 270 leagues beyond this; by which all the diſ— 
coveries already made, or to be made to the eaſt of this 
political meridian, were to belong to the Portugueſe, and 
that on the well to the Caſtilians. . 

The honours which Columbus received were far from 
ſatisfying bim, a ſecond voyage engaged his whole atten- 
tion; and the ſucceſs of his firſt having removed every im- 
pediment, he was ſupplied with 17 ſail of ſhips, with every 
neceſſary for making ſettlements; and, haying on boaid 
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1500 men, he ſet fail again Sept. 25, 1493, but on his 
arrival at Hiſpaniola, he found the fort totally demoliſhed, 
and every one of his men that he had left there lain. 


ed on 


| the ifland, where he erected a ſtrong 
built a town, namin 


| lony 3 
ſheep, or ſwine, in all America, or the Weſt-Indies, (as it 


This was a mortifying circumſtance, but it did not pre- 
vent him from taking more effectual meaſures. 


He pitch- 
a more advantageous ſituation on the N. E. part of 
fortification, and 
it Iſabella, where he ſettled a co- 
before which time there were neither horſes, oxen, 


was afterwards called); and it is not unworthy of remark, 
that eight ſwine, and a ſmall ſtock of black cattle carried 
| thither by Columbus, was the whole ſtock which ſupplied 
a country which at preſent ſo plentifully abounds with 
them. 


But while he was exerting his utmoſt abilities to reduce 


this wealthy and extenſive iſland, and eſtabliſh the foun- 
dation 
at home tried every method to deſtroy his credit wich the 
8 Spaniſh Monarch; and had ſo far ſucceeded as to order 
his return to juſtity himſelf. As ſoon as he appeared in 
| Spain, having brought with him teſtimonials of his fide- 


of the Spaniſh monarchy in America, his enemies 


| lity, all their accuſations and prejudices againſt him diſap- 


8 peared ; notwithſtanding which he bad the mortification 
of experiencing numberleſs delays and impediments, before 
he was able again to fail, though on a diſcovery of the 
laſt importance to the Spaniſh nation. Having procured, 
with difficuly, the delired forces, he ſet fail on his third 


| voyage, when the firit land he made was the iſland of 


2 5 52 


Trinidada, on the coaſt of Terra Firma; and afterwards 
be proceeded to the continent, where he procured from 
[the inhabitants gold and pearls in tolerable quantities, in 


accomplifhing which he had encountered great fatigue and 
dithculties; and to increaſe his uneaſineſs, on his arrival 
gat Hiſpaniola, he found the colony divided into parties, 


that had proceeded to deſperate extremities agaiuſt cach 
other; 


which by his prudent management he ſuppreſt, 


without being charged with ſeverity: but this his enemies 


# 


in Spain conſtrued to his diſadvantage, inlinuating that he 


bad a deſign of courting the friendſhip of the Indians and 
diſaffected people, and thereby eſtablithing an independeacy 


ſor himſelf, to the prejudice of his ſovereign ; which pro- 


an order for his confinement, and the ſeizure of 


cure 
his SE He, together with his brother, was ſent, loaded 


uh irons, into Spain, where they were cleared with 
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honour ; and the Admiral was prevailed on to undertake 
a fourth voyage, which he began in May, 1502, when be 
reached the Ifthmus of Darien, where, he hoped to. have 
found a paſſage into the South-Sea, but wes difappointed, 
though convinced that the continent was of much, greater 
value than the iſlands, as it abounded in gold, and the in. 
habitants more civilized than. any he bad. ſeen. before. 
This voyage, howeyer, was the moſt unfortunate of any 


he bad ever experienced. He had ſuffered conſiderably in 


ſeveral hurricanes, and.was ill treated by the Governor of 
Hiſpaniola ; and returning to Spain found his patrogeſs, 
the Queen, dead; and the King, of a diſſembling diſpo- 
ſition, uſed, every frivolous pretence to delay the reward of 
his labours, till death put a period to the Admiral's toils 
and vexations; who, to perpetvate his ill-treatment, gave 
orders, betore his death, to have.the irons he bad worn 
put into his coffin, Thus ended this great, man, the diſ- 
coverer, of the New World. oh | 

The ſucceſſes of Columbus proved his project not, ſolely 
a chimera, the fame of which extended over Europe; 
and among others excited the attention and avaricious 
diſpoſition of, Henry VIT. of England, who, when it 
wes firſt propoſed to him by Columbus's brotber, declined 
embarking in an uncertginty, but in 1496 began to turn 
his thoughts how to convert It to his certain advantage; 
yet not being willing ic be too enterprizing, be granted a 
patent to John Cabot, a Venetian, and his ſons Lewis, 
Sebaltion, and Sancho, wherein he empowered them, with 
only five ſmall veſſels under Engliſh colours, to diſcover 
and take poſeſſion of any countries which before that 
period bad not been diſcovered. by other nations, let their 
ſituatious be E, N. or W. at the ſame time he reſerved 
10 bimſelf a fifth of all advantages that ſhould ariſe from 
ſuch diſcoveries ; and jo conſequence of this the whole 
caſtern coait of North America, from Ngwfoundland to 
Florida, was ſoon after diſcovered, and taken poſſeſſion of 
in the name of the Britiſh, Monarch; and, for a conſidera- 
ble time after, together with the iſland, which ſtill goes 
under that name, was called Newfoundland. It is from 
the diſcoveries of the Cabots that Great-Britain derives 
ker claim to North America. 

Ia 1498, Americus Veſputius, a Florentine, under 2 
Saniſh commiſſion ſailed to the Weſt- Indies, and viſited 
the continent of America, exploring the coaſts of, .Paria, 
Caraccas, &c. quite to the Gult of Mexico; though vs 
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do not find he made any new diſcoveries, but being a man 
of addreſs, as well as an able ſeaman, aad an excellent 
geographer, he arrogated to himſelf the firſt diſcovery of 
the continent of America, and called it by his own name, 
though that honour was undoubtedly due to Columbus, 
Peter Alvarez Capralis, admiral of a fleet belonging to 

Emanuel, King of Portugal, ſteering for the Eaſt- Indies, 
in the year 1500, was by a ſtorm driven on, the coaſt of 
Brakl, which he firſt diſcovered, apd which has ſince 
proved of ſuch infinite benefit to that crown, Hence it 
ſeems to follow, that, it Columbus had, not gone expreſaly 
in ſearch of the New World eight years. before, it would 
have been difcovered, .by chance, by this. Portugueſe-Ad- 
miral. But Braſil was ſoon after more fully diſcovered by 
Americus, Veſpucius, who had quitted the ſervice of Spain 
in diſguſt, and entered ioto that of Portugal, The eaſtern 
ſide of the continent having been diſcovered, it was not 
long he fore the Spaniards made their way to the weſtern 
fide, carrying devaſtation with them, and leaving an ex- 
tenſive tract deluged with the blood of millious of the in- 
nocent natives, which began the conqueſt of Mexico un- 
. . 1. | 

It is eaſy to conceive the abſurdity of the imaginary 
line of marcation of the Pope, whoſe 1gnorance, and that 
of his geographers, had faid nothing ot an oppolite mare 
cation, which ought. naturally to have been 180 degrees 
diſtant. from the former, It follows, that either nation 
might comprehend the Whole earth in his moiety, and 
that this curious ſpecies of property only depended on 
the courſe which each followed. 

Thais conſideration induced Magalhaens, or Magellan, 
a,,diſcontented, Portugueſe, , to form a deſign 0: taking 
away the, Eaſt, India ifNlands. from that nation; which he 
did, by going there,00 the weſtern courſe, in the name, 
and under the authority of the Spaniſh flag, when he alſo 
diicovered the South-Sera z. but the Pope's line of;:divifion 
not being intringed upon, it occaſioned no rupture between 
the two, nations. Pe 30125128 192001322 BY Er 

As nothing was then attended to but the Indies, newly 


di covered by the Portugueſe, all the new countries, in the 


newas well as in the old heæmiſpbere, received the name 
ot Iudics. From hence came the original diviüon and de- 


nomination of the Great - Indies, Old- lIudies, or Eiſt Indies, 


tor the true and antient India; and of Little-Iadies, 


New-ludies, or Welt- Indies, for America, The names of 
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Eaſt and Weſt Indies are the only ones now preſerved : 
under the firſt is comprehended the greater part of Aſia, 
&c. the ſecond only takes in the middle part between 
North and South America, 

Geographers commonly divide the Continent of Ame- 
rica into two parts, North and South ; the narrow iſthmus 
of Panama joining the two immenſe portions. This di- 
viſion, without doubt, is the moſt ſimple that can be 
conceived, and appears the moment we look at the form 
and diſpoſition of America: it is likewiſe that which was 
made by the firſt Spaniards who went from the iſthmus 
of Panama to diſcover the South Sea, fo called in oppo- 
fition to that from whence they came, 

But this bay, ſprinkled with innumerable iſlands, im- 
properly called, from one of its parts, the Gulf of Mexico, 
ought to be called the YWiA-Indian ca. To this vaſt 
Gulf the Spaniards have retained the name of Meſt Indies, 
leaving that of North and South America to the two op- 
polite Continents. Under this name they comprehend 
all the coaſt of the main-land which lies adjacent to it, as 
well as all the iflands, the chains of which ſeem ro keep 
back the ſea, which beats with violence againſt this part 
of America. In one of theſe iflands of the moſt northern 
chain, the little ifle of Guanahani, at preſent uninhabited, 
the diſcovery was firſt made of the Weſt Indies, and in- 
deed ot all America, as before obſerved. This Gulf is 
the center of the moſt extenſive as well as moſt precious 
trade of Awerica, and which ſurpaſſes, at leaſt in riches, 
that of the Eaſt Indies. The appellacion of Weſt Indies, 
in its whole extent, has been adopted by the Enyliſh, the 
Dutch, and all other navigators; and the merchants, in 
contorming to it, have obliged geographers to divide 
America into three parts, North America, the Weit Indies, 
and South America, of which this Gazetteer comprebends 
dhe two firſt divilions. 

On viewing a map of the Weſt Indies, you will find 
a ſea comprized in three great baſons, divided from each 
other by large projections and ſinkings- in, and ſeparated 
from the Atlantic Ocean by a ſtring of iſlands, both ſmall 
and large. This diviſion is that of Nature, and what 
preſents itſelf at the firſt view. The ſea of the Weſt 
Indies was moſt likely formed by an irruption of the ocean 
always driving Barc the weſt ; all the ſhores that look 
towards the eaſt, as well as the Iflands, bear the marks 
of this continual action ; the firſt are for the greater part 
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orerflowed, and the others are torn aud broke throughout. 
The waters, -puſhed forward and accumulated in the ſea 
of the Weſt Indies, flow back to the ocean very rapidly 
through the Gulf of: Florida, which, being the” largeſt 


| and principal outlet, keeps up their circulation, and ad- 


mits of a conſtany ſupply + e 

The moſt, gorthetly baſon is known by the name of the 
Gulf af Mexico ; zit is the. largeſt of the three we have 
juſtTrakgn notice of. Fo the E. it has, for. a boundary, 


| the peninſula of Florida, with the land of Caba:; be- 


tween which is the outlet which leads to the Gulf of 


| Florida, or Channel of Bahama : on the fide of the Con- 
| tigent, it is bounded. by the overflowed thotes of Florida, 
| Louiſiana, and of New Leon, with thoſe of a coniiderable 
| part of Mexico... 1n'which are contained the entire weſt 
and north coalts of the peninſula af , Yucatan, Theſe 
| two coaſis ate ſurrounded by.a large chain of thoals, ſands, 
and. rocks; the- terrible remains of. the lands the- fea has 
ſwallowed up. bete * -:4 12 


1 0 — . ©. g PT , . 
Tbis baſon terminates, at Cape Catoche, about 72 


| leagues: from C:pe. St. Antonio, the molt welterly point 
of the iſle of Cuba. Bet veen this flrait, and a line drawn 
| from Cape Gracias a Dios to Point Negril in Jamaica, 
Natute has formed the ſecond. baſon of the Weſt-Indian 
Sea; it is leſs than either of the others, to which it ſerves 
* for a com muagication. Its boundaries on the Hide of the 
Continent, from Cape Catache to Cape Gracias à Dios, 
are, all the caſter ſide of Yucatan, aud all the north coaſt 
ol the province of Honduras. The waters, running con- 
| tinually out of this baſon into:the Mexican Gulf, through 
| a very narrow ſtrait, act with the greateſt viotence in the 
| Bay.of Honduras, which is full of overflowed Wlands and 
| rocks, ſome under water, and ſome juſt lzvel with it, 
| fand-banks, &c, and all the caſtern coaſt of Vucatan, 
| which lies open to its action, is entirely torn and pierced 
with lagoons: fo that throughout the whole may be ſeen 


the ravages of u flow but continual inundation of the ſea 


on the ſhores. 72 


'The third baſon is bounded adthe W. by the Mexican 


| coaſt; on the S, by that of Terra Firma; to the E. and 
| W. by chains of iſlands. The Spaniards, who firſt diſ- 


covered the ſea which is on the. oti.er fide of the iſthmus 


| of Pagama, gave it the name of the South Sea, and called 


that of which we are ſpeaking the North Sea. It has 
been ſometimes called the Caribbean Sea, which name it 


iſlands. The environs of the Cape, eſpecially about 25 
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would be better to adopt, than to leave this ſpace quite 
anonymous, It ſpreads from eaſt to weſt, and the ocean 
breaks in through a great number of inlets berween the 
Caribbee-Iflands. Its waters, which may be ſaid only to 
flide along the coaſt of Terra-Firma, beat upon the Mof. 
quito ſhore, and that of Coſta Rica, which ate directly 
oppoſed to its action, with great violence: theſe coaſts, of 
conſequence, are overflowed, and cut into great lagoons 
and lakes. The ravages of the waters are equally ſenſible 
in the ſea, which is full of ſhoals and ſands. The opening 
of this baſon, between Cape Gracias a Dios and Jamaica, 
1s quite filled with ſand-banks, loaded with rocks and little 


leayues off, thew nothing but overflown rocks, the terrible 
number of which often deceive the efforts of the mariner 
who has got amongſt them, | 

This is pretty nearly the phyſical diviſion of the Weſt. 
Indian Sea, The diviſion of the iſlands which bound it 
on the ſide of the ocean appears more complicated; it is 
founded on their reſpective ſituations, or on the relations 
that the courſe of navigators has produced, We ſhall be- 
gin this divifion from the ſouth, 

From the 11th degree to the 18th, of north longitude, 
is a crooked chain, lying nearly N. and N. N. W. of 
ſmall iſlands, of which the largeſt is hardly 18 leagues 
long, Theſe the firſt diſcbverers called the Antilas, or 
Forward-Iflands, becauſe they really form a barrier ad- 
vanced towards the ocean. The Spaniſh navigators, who 
traverſed through the little channels that ſeparate them, 
to paſs into the inner part of the Weſt-Indian Sea, diſtin- 
guiſhed them by the general name of Windward-Iflands, 
and at the ſame time called thoſe the Leeward- Iſlands 
which Jay from eaſt to weſt along the coaſt of Terra-Firma, 
from the moſt ſouthern paſſage to Cape Chichibacoa, or 
Coquibacoa, if we adopt the vicious appellation of ſailors. 
The winds, which almoſt always blow eaſterly, ſhew na- 
turally this diſtinction between the iſlands which lie more 
to the eaſt, and thoſe which are more diſtant, The 
Antilles, or Windward-lilands, are till called Caribbee- 
Iles, from the name of the firſt inhabitants, exterminated 
a long time ſince by the chriſtians of Europe ; the untor- 
tunate remains of whom, mixed with ſome negroes, whoſe 
anceſtors were freed by them and ſaved from ſhipwreck, 
have lately fallen under the yoke in the Ifland of St. Vin- 
cent. 
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At the 18th degree, the curvature of the Caribbean 
chain ends. This rounding comprebends ſeveral ſmall 


iſlands, which the Engliſh call the Lceward Caribbees. At 


this ending the line bends all at once, and ſtretches out to 
the E. and N. W. This lengthening affords us ſeveral 
diviſions. 

The iſlands on the eaſt, which are the moſt conſiderable 


jof this ſea, have been called, in their whole extent, the 
[Leeward-Iflands, for the ſame reaſon as thoſe which we 


juſt mentioned on the coaſt of Terra-Firma, and by ſome 


the Greater Antilles, to diſtinguiſh them from the Antilles 
properly ſo called. 


Before theſe great iſlands, there ſtretches out a ſecond 


chain of ſmall iſlands, long and narrow, placed in ſand- 
banks, ſome of which are of a prodigious ſize. This is 
the extenſion of the line to the N. W. to which they have 
the general name of Bahama-Iſlands, or Lucayos. 


The ſubdiviſions of theſe different archipelagos ariſe 
from the particular groups of iſlands in this long ſeries 


ſo the name of Virgin-liles diſtinguiſhes that cluſter of 
iſlands and rocks which fill up that part of the ſea between 
the Leeward Caribbees and Porto Rico: and the names of 
illands of Eſpiritu Santo, of Cayques, of Turkiſh-Iſles, 
&c. have been given to ſeveral parcels of rocks and ſands 
vhich divide the Lucayos. 

his general view of the Weſt-India Iſlands naturally 
leads us to ſome reflections on their formation. 


One cannot help regarding them as lands which have 


eſcaped the irruption of water; and, which ever way 
we conſider them, we ſee nothing but the remains of an 
immenſe ſhipwreck, The Caribbees principally appear to 
de only the ſummits of mountains, the lower chain of 
which, at preſent under water, is diſtinguiſhable in the 
channels of different breadths, which ſeparate theſe iſlands: 


ſome of them are 6 leagues broad, others 10 or 15; but 
in all of them we find a bottom at 100, 120, or 150 


fathoms. There is between Grenada and St. Vincent a 


a little archipelago of 16 leagues broad, known under the 


name of the Grenadilles, or Grenadines, where in ſome 
places there is only 10 fathom. To this we may add, that, 


in all the Antilles, the principal mountains, which lie in 
the ſame direction as the chain of iſlands, are all volcanos, 
either now burning or extinguiſhed z and we find, through- 
out, the marks of a ſubteriancous fire, which mult have 
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joined its efforts to that of the ocean in the gener: 
itruption. ' 

Though philoſophers try in vain to "Gnd out what waz 
the firſt cauſe of this irruption, or what was that of the 
particular inundations which have drowned whole coun. 
tries, and left others uncovered ; or thoſe exceeding great 
accidents, which have overturned a part of the earth's ſur. 
face, and totally changed its face; it is certain that theſe 
grand changes in nature are atteſted by the moſFauthentic 
monuments. The knowledge aud proofs of them are al. 
moſt coeval with the greateſt antiquity, and tradition has 
preſerved them among the moſt uncivilized and moſt 
diitant nations. The principle ot theſe alterations is to be 
found in the waters which ſurround the globe, and which 
act in all directions on its ſurface. Europe has not ſuffered 
leſs changes than the part of America we are now con- 
ſidering: and the ancients, who lived nearer to the times 
when. theſe ſtrokes happened, were as well convinced of it 
as the naturaliſts of our own times. It was not enough, 
(fys Pliny, B. 6, ch. 1.) for the ocean to ſurround the 
earth, and continually wear away the ſhores, it was not 
ſufficient for i it, by opening a paſſage between Calpe and 
Abyla, to bave abſorbed a ſpace as great as it already took 
up, not . contented: with having ſwallowed up the lands 
which filled vp the Propontis and Helleſpont, it has, 
beſides, de ſtroyed a whole country beyond the Boſphorus, 
ſo that it has at laſt joined itſelf tio the Paludes Meotides, 
which have only been formed at the aten of the re- 
gions they have oveiflown,” 

Theſe particular deluges, in conjunAion with great 
earthquakes, and eruptions cauſed. by the volcanos and 
ſulphure6us.;earths, are ſufficient to account for all the 
revolutions, both fudden and progretfive, which change the 
ſurface of our globe, 
element againſt another, of the earth which ſwallows up 
a part of the ocean. in its intcrior cavities, of the ſea which 
tears off and carries away great portions of the land in its 
aby ſſes, is the great cauſe ot theſe inevitable chapges, To 


this we may add, the motion of the ſea from eaſt to weſt, 
a motion impreſſed on it by that which carries the whole 


globe from welt to eaſt: this motion fis much greater at the 


Equator, where the globe, being more raiſed, moves in a 
larger circle. Thus it is that the fea ſeems to break all 


the dykes thut the land; oppoſes to it, and that-it opens 


The continual agitation of one 
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itſelf a number of paſſages, in places where the tops of 
mountains which by their great height eſcape being over- 
flowed, compoſe at preſent the Caribbee-Iſlands. All the 
parts of theſe iflands which are expoſed to the eaſt, that 
1s, to the ſhock of the waters, are cut and wore away in 
their whole extent: the harbours and places of ſhelter are 
on the oppoſite ſide, which is generally diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Baſſe - Terre, while the eaſtern coaſt is called 


Cabes-Terre. 

In the ſame manner Nature has formed the north-weſt 
Illands, which we have compriſed under the general name 
of Lucayos-Ifles, Theſe being much more flat than the 
Caribbees, may be conſidered as the ſurfaces, not immerged, 


of ſeveral os 5 ſand-banks. We may ealily conceive, that, 
| the lands, o 
whole more elevated than thoſe from which the Caribbees 
have been detached, the water ought not to have cut them 
in ſo preciſe a manner, and has overflown them with a 
leſs quantity. 
We might confirm theſe remarks, and ſeveral others, as 
well by the phyſical appearances, the diſpoſition of the 


which they made a part, being upon the 


ſireams of water, &c. as by the natural productions, which 


would all tend to prove that the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies 
have been torn from the continent; but we think that 
| theſe new proofs would be unneceflary in ſo general an ac- 
| count as this: beſides, the bounds we ſet ourſelves will 
only ſuffer us to give a ſuccinct relation of each of the ob- 
jects. We ſhall now go to conſider the climate, productions, 
and commerce; which offer us ſo large and fruitful a field, 
that we are leſs embarreſſed in the choice, than in the 
manner of compriſing, in a ſhort as well as jatereſting 
manner, the objects which preſent themſclves on all ſides, 


There are but two ſeaſons in the Weſt-India Iflands ; 


the dry, and the rainy, By their fituation between the 
Equator and Tropic of Cancer, they are ſubject to ſome 
differences, which ariſe from the poſition and qualities of 
the ſoil, The heat is continual ; it increaſes from ſun- 
Wiſe ty an hour after noon, and decreaſes as the ſun de- 
ſcends. The thermometer riſes to 44 degrees, ſometimes 
even to 475, above the freezing point. Nothing is more 
rare than temperate weather; ſometimes, indeed, the ſky 
ps covered with clouds for an hour or two, but there are 
never four days in the year in which they do not fee the 


lun. 


Wherever the wind does not blow, one is ſcorched; 
0 


1 
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and yet all the winds are not cooling: it is only the 
eaſterly winds which moderate the heat; thoſe frum the 
ſouth or weſt afford little relief, but they are more rare, 
and leſs regular, than the eaſterly. This eaſterly wind is 
not perceived in the Iſlands before nine or ten in the 
morning; it freſhens as the ſun riſes above the horizon, 
and diminiſhes as the fun deſcends, and falls calm about 
the evening: but it is only along the coalls, and not in 
the open ſea, that this wind conſtantly moderates the 
exceſſive heat of the climate. 

The rains likewiſe contribute to cool the air of the 
Weſt Indies. In general, theſe rains are ſo common, and 
ſo plentiful, eſpecially during the winter, which laſts from 
the middle of July to the middle of October, that, ac- 
cording to the beſt obſervations, they yield as much water 
in one week, as falls in our climate in a year, Theſe 
rains, ſo ſalutary againſt the heat, are, at the ſame time, 
accompanied with all the diſagreeable and bad effects of 
an exceſſive dampneſs: the fruits rot, iron ruſts from 
morning to night, meat cannot be kept freſh longer than 
24 hours, and it requires continual attention and pre- 
cautions to preſerve ſeeds until the ſeaſon comes to ſow 
them in the ground. 

To theſe inconveniences of periodical rains ſucceed thoſe 
of hurricanes and earthquakes. A hurricane 1s moſt com- 
monly accompanied with rain, lightning, thunder, and 
earthquakes, and always with the moſt terrible and de- 
ſtruQive circumſtances that the winds can produce. It 
tears up the largeſt trees by the roots, throws down the 
moſt ſolid buildings, and deſtroys the plantations ; you 
would fancy it was the laſt convulſions of Nature, juſt 
ready to expire. As none of the hurricanes come from 
the eaſt, that is, from the great ſea, to which the Caribbee 
Iſlands are expoſed, one is tempted to think that they are 
all tormed on the continent of America, by the impetuous 
concourſe of oppolite winds. The earthquakes are not 
quite ſo frequent as the hurricanes, but are ſometimes 
more terrible and deſtructive, 

The climate of the Continent of the Weſt Indies, that 
is, of thoſe parts which lie near the ſea, and which arc 
compriſed between the ſhore and the chain of mountains 
nearly parallel to it, throughout the greater part of this 
country, nearly reſembles that of the Iſlands; and, in 
general, there are only diſtinguiſhed two ſeaſons, the wet 
and dry, The rains cauſe periodical inundations, by the 

overflowing of the rivers ; and the offenſiveneſs of the ex- 
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ws ceſſive moiſture produced by them, is yet more augmented 
8 by the deſtructive exhalations which they ſpread in the 
* 


air; the corruptions of vegetables, animals, and of dead 
* fiſhes, which the floods bring with them, the ſtagnant 
water collected in the low grounds, and in certain plains 
of a prodigious extent, as in thoſe near the banks of the 
Oronoco, Nil add to theſe inconveniences. The great 
rivers fituated beyond the Tropic have alſo their regular 
inundations ; but theſe arife from the melting of the ſnow 
in the diſtant mountains from whence they take their 
ſources. | 

The regular winds likewiſe cool the lands within the 
Tropics, as they do the Iflands, Oo the coaſt of the 
Caribbean ſea, the wind is generally between the norih 
| and eaſt, The weſterly wind, which upon the other coalts 
is perceivable almoſt all the year, is predominant here 
only in the moaths of December and January, In ge- 
| neral, the winds are more regular upon the coaſts which 
look to the ſouth, than upon thoſe whoſe aſpect is dit- 
terent ; and every where they are ſubject to particularities, 
which ariſe from the jettings out and in of the fhore, 
more or leſs conſiderable, and which render them more 
or leſs regular, and more or leſs ſenſible. 
The hurricanes are never felt in that part of the Con- 

tinent oppoſite to the ſea of the Weſt Indies, and earth- 
| quakes are very rare there; but they often ſuffer from 
whirlwinds, called tornadoes : theſe are ſudden, dangerous, 
and impetuous ſqualls, which are commonly againſt the re- 
gular wind, and whoſe duration is very ſhort : they like- 
wile have ſome periodical ſtorms, produced by the north- 
erly winds, eſpecially in the months of December and 
January, All the fides of the mountains oppoſed to this 
| ſea do not afford one volcano ; indeed, we Ne ſome peaks 
of hills, which look like decayed ones: it is towards the 
South Sea that all theſe burning mountains are collected 
together; and in this part it is, where earthquakes ſome» 
| times happen, and overturn the whole ſurface of the coun» 

try, as in 1773, when the city of Guatimala, and many 

that N 
* thouſand inhabitants, were ſwallowed up. 
A perſon of a humane diſpoſition, who conſiders the 


F this Climate in general of the Weſt Indies, both on the Con- 
d. ia © ent and in the Iflands, cannot help deploring the inſatia- 

wet ! dle defire of wealth that carries ſuch crouds to theſe coun- 
80 the tries. This climate, at all times dangerous to a European, 
12 deadly during fix months of the year, infectious to ſlran- 
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gers accuſtomed to a temperate air, to a convenient ng of 
iving, and to a wholeſome nouriſhment, becomes ſoon 
their grave. The moſt moderate computations make the 
loſs of the Engliſh who go to the Welt Indies, amount 
to four tenths; that of the French to three tenths. It 
is very remarkable, that, on the Continent, which is 
much more unwholeſome than the Iftands, the Spaniards 
do not loſe more than one tenth. This effect of their 


xvi 


conſtitution, or temperance, gives them a manifeſt ad- 


vantage over the two other nations; and it ſeems as if 
Nature had deſtined them to occupy the Weſt Indies, to 
enrich the induſtrious nations, who could not live there, 
with its productions, 

We ſhall place, conformable to the general ſenſe of 
mankind, gold and filver at the head of the productions. 
They do not, excepting the gold-mines of St. Domingo, 
properly belong to the Weſt Indies, not even thoſe of 
Mexico. The ſilver-mines of this country are, indeed, 
found near the ſhores of the Weſt-Indian dos. as well as 
in the inland parts; but the firſt are much poorer, aud 
at preſent they do not work any which are not at a great 
diſtance from the ſea, for fear they might be expoſed to 
the invaſion of foreigners. The mines of Peru belong 
ſtill leſs ro the Weſt Indies; but, as it is through their 
ſea that a part of their product is brought to Europe, we 
may comprehend them in this account. The moneyers 
of Mexico make annually twelve or thirteen millions of 
piaſtres, the ſixth part nearly of gold, the reſt of filver; 
about half this comes over to Europe, a ſixth to the Eaſt 
Indies, a twelfth to the Spaniſh iſlands: the reſt runs, by 
an inſenfible tranſpiration into foreign colonies, or circu- 
lates in the empire. It is commonly ſuppoſed, that the 
mines of Mexico employ about 40,000 Indians, under the 
direction of 4000 Spaniards. 

According to the moſt moderate computation, the Spaniſh 
mines have ſent into the metropolis, from 1492 to 1740, 
that is, in the ſpace of 248 years, more than nine millions 
of millions of piaſtres, the leaſt part of which has remained 
with the original maſters; the other has been ſcattered 
over Europe, or carried into Aſia. From the firſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1745, to the laſt of December, 1764, we are not 
reduced to conjectures, During this period, Spain has 
received, in piaſtres, 27,027,896 of gold, and 126,798,253 
piaſtres 8 reals of ſilver; theſe two united form a m1: 
of 153,826,154 piaſtres and 8 reals, If we divide thi 
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ſum in eleven parts, we ſhall find that the common annual 
returns have been 13,984,185 4 piaſtres. We ought to 
add to theſe riches thoſe which are not regiſtered, in order 
to avoid paying the duty, and which may amount to about 
a fourth more, and we ſhall find that Spain receives annual. 
ly from its colonies about 17 millions of piaſtres. We may 
obſerve, that theſe mines might yield much more, and that 
they are inexhauſtible, ſince there are new ones continually 
forming. 

After gold and filver, cochineal is the moſt precious 


article of this part of America, if it is not the moſt luera- 


tive upon the whole, New Spain alone remains in ee 
ſion oft this rich production, without which we could not 
die either purple or ſcarlet. Independently of what it 
furniſhes Aſia with, it ſends every year to Europe about 
2500 furrons, or bags, which are fold at Cadiz one with 


| another, for 800 piaſtres each. It is a very conſiderable 


produce, which coſts no trouble to the Spaniards. They 


x likewiſe bave the beſt indigo, tke culture of which having 


been tried ſucceſlively in different places, ſeems fixed ar 
Mexico, and St. Domingo, in the Weſt- Indies, as it is at 


Carolina, upon the continent, a little more advanced to- 
; wards the North. In the Spaniſh poſſeſſions are likewiſe 
# found the beſt woods for dying, as blood-wood, fuſtic, and 
* what is called the wood of Campechy, or logwood. I 
hall not mention ſeveral other productions of an interior 
kind, both by their nature and their quantity; they ſhall 
be ſpecified when we run over the particular poſſeſſions of 
# the Spaniards, 


Cacao is another precious production, of which: the Spa- 


© niards carry on a great trade. They reckon that the an- 


nual crop of this fruit is more than 100,000-fanegues, of 
110 pounds each. Theſe come moſtly from the province 
of Caraccas; the fanegue, which there coſts ſeldom more 
than G. or 7 piaſtres in mercantile commodines, is fold to 
the public at the fixed price of 38. Europe receives fron 
50 to 60 thouſand of theſe fanegues; the reſt are diſtri- 
buted in Mexico, Popayan, and the Canaries. 

Sugar is the article in the Weſt-Indies, after gold and 
lilver, which deſerves the moſt attention: its produce, and 
that of its extracts, known by the name of rum and mo- 


lalles, is more important than that of coffee, cotton, indi- 
Zo, in a word, of all the others put together, It is almoſt 


peculiar to the iſlands ; with that they procure every thing 


needful or agreeable to the inhabitants. As thele iſlands 
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will be more or leſs ſpecified, we muſt reſerve, for thoſe 
articles, the enumerations of the richnefs of their produce, 
and now go on to the manner of carrying on the trade in 
the Weſtern Iflands, 

Europe is rr yr enriched by carrying conſtantly to 
America not only all the goods which it produces, or ma- 
nufactures, but likewiſe thoſe that its ſhips fetch from 
Afia and Africa. The direct commerce of its own com- 
modities, and many imported from the Eaſt-Indies, and 
whoſe value has doubled in Europe, is without doubr, very 
great; and the only one which comes near it is that of the 
Negroes, which they purchaſe, together with other com- 
modities, on the coaſt of Africa, to ſell them again in the 
Weſt-Indies. This trade, to the diſgrace of the age, has 
ſo deeply taken root, it is become fo neceſſary to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs, and our wants have juſtified it in a 
manner ſo abſolute, that it is now almoſt a ridiculous com- 
mon-place to cry out againſt the barbarity and cruelty of 
it. La Caſas, a prieft, gave the firſt idea to replace the 
converted Americans, who were {inothered by thouſands in 
the mines, with blacks who were infidels. This diaboli- 
cal idea was but too much followed. The inhabitants of 
Africa ſold one another; all the Europeans bought them: 
but, as they had not all mines to work, thoſe who were 
obliged to make plantations began to employ Negroe-flaves 
for that work; and ſoon all the iffands were cultivated by 
Africans, badly fed, half naked, beat, and uſed more un- 
mercifully than the moſt ſtubborn beaſts of our country, 
Every year about $52,000 ſlaves are carried from Africa to 
the Weſt-Indies, The Danes carry away about 3000, the 
Dutch 5000, the French 13, oco, the Engliſh have all the 
reſt, which they diſtribute in their colonies : they {ell 
about 3000 to the French, and near 4000 to the Spaniards, 
the only people having any poſſeſſions in the Weſt-Indies 
who do not go to markets for flaves on the African coaſt, 

This trade of Negroes 1s carried on freely by all the 
merchants of theſe different nations, as welt as the com- 
merce of Africa, or the mother country, with the reſpec- 
tive colonies : but, at the ſame time, the intereſt of each 
nation has made them exclude all others the entrance of 
their colonies ; and it is only the moſt preſſing neceſſity 
which has engayed the Engliſh and the 8 to except 
ſome places and ſome certain goods. This excluſion might 
easily be kept up by thoſe nations which only have the 
poſſeflion ot illands; but Spain, which has an immevſe 
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extent of country, of which it cannot ſupply all the inha- 
ditants, is put to much more expence and caution : hence 
the number of guarda coſtas continually cruiſing on the 
American coaſts; and the contraband veſſels, itill more 
numerous, who, notwithſtanding their vigilance, continual- 
ly furniſh the Spaniards with European commodities, which 
the deficient ſupply of their mother-couniry makes them 
ſtand in need of, 

All the trade between Spain and the Weſt- Indies is car- 
ried on in the royal and privileged fleets. The ſhips known 
under the name of galleons were alone employed for a 
long ſeries of years in this traffic: but, at preſent, the 

rivileged fleets ſets out from Cadiz every two, three, or 
— years, according to the demand or circumſtances, 
They are commonly compoſed of 15 or 20 merchaat-ſhips, 
under convoy of two men of war, or more, it there is any 
apprehenſion of danger. Wines, brandy, and oil, form 
the moſt bulky part of the cargo; the richeit is com- 
poſed of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, galoons, cloth, linen, filks, 
lace, hats, jewels, diamonds, aud ſpices. 

The fleet ſets off from Europe in the month of July, or, 
at the lateſt, in the beginning of Auguſt, to avoid the 
danger which the violent north winds in the open fea 
might produce, eſpecially near the Rows it it ſhould fer 
off in another ſeaſon. The fleet juſt ſtops at Porto Rico 
to take in refreſhments, and gets to Vera- Cruz, from 
whence its cargo is carried to Xalappa, about a third of the 
diſtance between this port and the city of Mexico. The 
time of the fair which is held there, is limited by law to 
fix months; it is, however, ſometimes prolonged, at the 
requeſt of the merchants of the country, or of thoſe of 
Spain. The proportion of the metals and merchandize 
determines the gain or loſs in the exchanges ; if one of thoſe 
objects is more plentiful than the other, the ſeller or buyer 
are neceſſarily loſers. Formerly the royal treaſure was fac 
from the capital to Vera-Cruz, to wait there tor the fleet; 
but fince this key of the New World was pillaged in 1683, 
by the buccaniers, fo famous in the hiſtory of the Weſt- 
Indies, it remains at Puebla de los Angeles, which is 43 
leagues off, till the arrival of the ſhips. 

hen the buiineſs is finiſhed, they carry on board the 
gold, ſilver, cochincal, turs, vanilla, logwood, &. The 
fleet then ſhapes its courſe toards the ilavaniih, where 
after having been joined by ſome regilier-ſhips (tc fame 
given to merchant-ſhips, which, paying a cc1:@1 [111 20 
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e, have the liberty of carrying goods to the 
paniſh ſettlements), fittted out for the Bay of Honduras, 
and ſome other ports, it ſails to Cadiz, through the Gulf 
of Florida. 

In the interval between one fleet and another, the court 
of Spain fits out two men of war, which they call Azogues, 
to carry to Vera-Cruz the quickſilver neceflarv tor the 
working the mines of Mexico, 'The Azogues, to which 
there are ſometimes joined two or three merchant-ſhips, 
that are not allowed to carry any thing but Spaniſh fruits, 
in their return are loaded with the price of the merchan- 
dizes fold ſince the departure of the fleet, or with the 
produce of thoſe which were left on credit. If there 
is any thing ſti} left behind, it is commonly brought back 
by the ſhips of war, built at the Havannah, and which 
always go to Vera-Cruz before they fail for Europe. 

The commeice of the ſoutbern coaſt is carried on by 
private perſons inveſted with a privilege for that purpoſe. 
This trade was a long time opened to all the ſubjects of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, and is ſtill ſo to the Americans. 
Thoſe of Europe are much worſe treated. In 1728 there 
was formed a company at Sebaſtian, 1n Biſcay, called 
the company of Caraccas, which has obtained an excluſive 
right of carrying on a correſpondence with this part of the 
New-World. 

This ſhort ſketch may give us a fufficrent idea of the 
commerce of Spain, in the New- World. The Welſt-In- 
dies are the center of it. It is kept under by abſurd re- 
gulations, hindered by all kinds of obſtacles, both natural 
and artificial, cramped by a thouſand chains, and yet this 
commerce is the richeſt in the univerſe. What then ought 
the countries to be, which ſupport it without interruption ? 

Before the arrival of the Eurepeans, in America, the 
natives had arts of their own; they had ſome notion of 
painting, and alſo formed pictures by the beautiful arrange- 
ment of feathers of all colours, and in ſome places had 
built palaces and temples. Though the ule of iron was 
unknown, they. poliſhed precious ſtones, cut down trees, 
and made rot only ſmall canoes, but boats of conſiderable 
extent. Their tarchers were headed with a ſharp flint; 
and of flints they made knives. Thus, at the arrival of 
the Europeans, they afforded a lively picture of the primi- 
tive ſtate of mankind in the infancy of the world. At 
that period the arts and [ciences, and all the learning that 
had before long flouriſhed in theſe more enlighiened parts 
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of the earth, were entirely unknown. Theſe which had 
before travelled weſt from Egypt to Greece, and from 
thence to Rome, had proceeded in the fame courſe, and 
were daily gaining ground where ignorance had reigned 
triumphant, till checked by the unhappy differences which 
at preſent prevail between America and her mother- coun- 
try. Theſe have ſuſpended its progreſs; and for a while, 
it is feared, will be controuled by anarchy and confuſion, 
Happy will it be both for the Provincials and Britons, when 
learning and arts are reinſtated, and trade and commerce 
re-eſtabliſhed among the divided Americans, 

North-America is ſaid to contain 3,699,087 ſquare miles, 
and all Europe but 2,749,349, ſo great a diſproportion is 
there in their magnitude; and in order to form a proper 
judgment of their ſize, it may not be thought improper to 
give the principal iſlands, and their contents in ſquare 
miles, in the order of their magnitude, 


» _ 38,400 | Jamaica, 6,000 
Hiſpaniola, 36,000 | Cape Breton, 4,000 
Newfoundland, 35,000 | Porto Rico 3200 
St. Jago, 1400 Antigua, 1co 
Martinico, 260 | St. Chriſtopher, 80 
Providence, 168 | Bermudas, 40 
Barbadoes, 140 | Rhode-Iſland, 36 


We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome Roads that lead through it 
whole extent; fixing the center at CHARLES Town, South- 
Carolina : the firſt ſeven proceed South to S/. Auguftine and 


Penſacola; and the latter North to Boſton and Quebec; iu 
all 2226 miles, 


Miles | Miles 
I. To Beaufozt, Port-Royal. III. To Purryſburgh, 
Aſhley ferry . 10 Combahee-bridge (I.) 53 
Stone- bridge 61 16 | Cooſahatchee 16] 69 
Ponpon-bridge 19] 35 | Quinch's Plantation 18] 87 
Aſhepoo-bridge 7] 42 | PURRYSBURGH 10 97 
Combahee-bridge 11] 53 
Roupell's ferry 9] 62 | IV. To Savannah in Georgia, and 
BEAUFORT 121 74 St. Auguſtine in Eaſt-Florida. 
Cooſahatchee (III.) | 69 
IT. To Fort-Auguſta, Purryſburgh, new road 25} 94 
Dorcheſter 19 | SAVANNAH, by water 24118 
Smith's ferry 76] 35 | Fort Barrington 60178 
Red Bank 15 50 [ST. AUGUSTINE 11751293 
Kelly's Cowpen 124 62} 
Colſon's Old Place 10] 72h V. To Sunbury in Georgia. 
Turkey Creek 351107 | Savannah (IV.) 118 
New WinvDsorR , 491147 | Sunbury acliek 
ForkT-AUGUSTA 41511 
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VI. To Savannah and FPrederica 
in Georgia, and St, Augultine,. 
by water, inland, 


Wappoo | 5 
New Cut 14] 19 
Boone's Point 19] 32 
Watt's Cut 131 45 
Muſketo Creek | 3] 48 
Bower's Point gf 57 
Otter Iſland 6] 63 
Beaufort 20] 83 
Archie's Creek | 91 92 
Over Port-Royal Sound 5/97 
Through Scull Creek 31 
Hilton Head 9109 
Over Tybee Sound to | 
Cock ſyur 5124 


BAVANNAH 
Auguſtine Creek 
Skiddaway Point 
The Narrows 
Hangman's Point 

St. Catharine's Sound 
Acroſs the Sound 
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171 
Sappelo Sound 14 185 
Doughboy Iſland 140199 
FREDERICA 200219 
Jekyl 91228 
Cumberland . 100238 
St Mary's River 2002 58 
Naſſau Liver 1o}268} 
St. John's River 81276 
ST, AUGUSTINE 401316 


VII. To the Creek Country, Mo- 
bille, Penſacola, &c, 


Fort- Auguſta (II.) 1151 
Ogechee River 7c 221 
Okonee River 401261 
Ok mulgee River 35296 
Flint River 384331 
Chattahoochey, or Coweta 

River 8 a 
Tolaſſee, Indian town 7276 
Mokulaſſee, ditto 20496 
ALBAMA tlco2 
MoBILLE 1800582 
PENSACOLA, by water 7052 


VIII. To Congarees, Ninety-Six, 
Fort Prince George, and Fort 


Loudoun, in the Cherokee 
Country. 


Gooſe Creek 16 
Monck's Coruer 76 12 
Markie's | 16; 48 
Eutaw Spring 14 62 
Serjeant Campbell's I5| 77 
Berwick*s I 1 88 
W bite ford's IT} 99 
Beaver Creek 160175 
CONGAREES 180133 
Twelve- mile Creek 12145 
| Hayes's 11156 
Saluda River 171773 
Saluda Oldtown 18/191 
Ninety-Six 180209 
Plumb Branch 18 227 
Chickeſaw Camp 160243 
Hencoop 3 256 
Brodie's 264 
| Beaver Dams 110275 
Eighteen- mile Branch 120287 
Twelve-mile River 60293 


Fox T PRINCE GEORGE 120305 


High waſſey 8010385 
Tecotey 121397 
Beaver Dams $1405 
Top of Cheſnut-Hill 31408 
Great Telliquo 221430 


CHoTTE, Mother Town 180448 
Tomawtley _ - 7 


FoRT LoUDoOUN, or $ X 
4X. To Orangeburgh. 
Dorcheſter 10 
Noel's 30] 49 
Young's 181 67 
OAAT GEBURGH 91 76 
X. To Fort Prince George, &c. 
Orangeburgh (IX.) 76 
Ediſto: Fork 18] 94 
Shipes's 331127 
Ninety-Six 24 151 
FoxT P. Grone (VIII.) gf [247 
FoxT Loupoun (VIII.) 504397 


XI. To Georgetown, Winyaw, and 
thence to Bofton in N. England, 
including N. Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Penſylvania, N. Jer- 
ſey, N. York, &c. &c, being the 
road uſed by gentlemen who 


| make the tour of the Continent. 


Hobca' 
Reminy 
Bald wit 
Wither 
S. bran 
N. bra 
George 
Pike's 

Lewis' 
Buund: 


Bell's 3 
ly b 
Brunſ\ 
Egan's 
Wilm 
Collie: 
Sage's 
Snead' 
Simm. 
Warb! 
Orm's 
NEW 
Kemp 
Johnſ 
Salter 
Brow! 
Taylc 
Dixor 
Halif; 
Stant« 


Rowe 
Hick: 
Hall's 
Peter 
Berm 
Char! 

ho 
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Hobcaw 3 
Remington's gf 12 
Baldwin's 31 15 
Withers's 171 32 
8. branch Santee River 14] 46 
N. branch ditto 2] 48 
Georgetown, a ferry 12] 60 
Pike's 32] 92 
Lewis's 191111 
Buundary-houſe 111122 
1 

Bell's at Lock wood s-fol- N 

ly bridge * 144 
Brunſwic 221166 
Egan's on Cape-Fear R. 14/180 
Wilmington, 2 ferries 21182 
Collier's 151197 
Sage's | 131210 
Snead's ferry, New R. 13223 
Simmons's 141237 
Warburton's 121249 
Orm's ferry, Trent R. 131262 
NEWBERN 131275 
Kemp's ferry, Neuſe R. 101285 
Johnſton's | 712.92 
Salter's ferry, Tar R. 211313 
Brown's 171330 
Taylor's 151345 
Dixon's 220367 
Halifax, on Roanoke R. 280385 
Stanton's 110396 

[Virginia.] 

Rowell's 71403 
Hicksford, New Inn 101413 
Hall's ordinary 25438 
Peterſburgh, Wild's 201453 
Bermuda Hundred 141472 
Charles's City Court. 

houſe, a ferry over 130485 

James's R. 
Lorton's ferry at Chi- } 1.500 

cahomony 
WILLIAMSBURG 12|512 
Doncaſtle's 16528 
Ruffian' s fe k I7 541 
Kg. William's Court-houſe 121553 
Tod's bridge 124565 
nach, ordinary 200585 

ort-Royal, on Rap- 

* He R. F $ 121597 
Hoe's ferry 18]615 

[Maryland.] | 

Laidler's, over Potow- } 

mack R, 3 


| 


Port-Tobacco 
Piſcataqua 

Upper Marlborough 
ANNAPOLIS, 2 ferries 
Rockhall, by water 


Newton, on Cheſter R. 14 


Saſſafras ferry, called 
Georgetown and Fre- 
dericktown 

Head of Bohemia R. 

{Penſylvania.] 

Bird's 

Wilmington 

Cheſter 

PHILADELPHIA 

Frankfort 

Briſtol 

[ New- Jerſey.] 

Trenton, a ferry 

Princeton 

BRUNSWICK, a ferry 

Woodbridge 

Elizabeth-'Town 

Newark 

Powles- Hook 

NEeEw-YORK, a fer 
over Hudſon's R. 

Kingſbridge 

New Rochelle 

Rye 

[New-England,] 

Horſeneck 

Stamford 

Norwalk 

Fair field 

Strat ſord 

Milford 

Newhaven 

North-haven 

Wallingford 

Merriden 

Great Swamp 

Weathersfield 

HARTFORD 

Windſor 

En field 

Springfield 

Kingſton 

Weſtern 

Brookfield 

Leiceſter 

Worceſter 

Shrewſbury 

Marlborough 
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Sunbury 1211134 Peck's Hill 100 964 
Waterhouſe 9/1147 | Rogers in the Highlands 973 
Bos rox 9 1152 | Fiſhſkills 11] 984 
Poughkeepſie 14 988 
XII. To Newport, Rhode-Ifland. | Straſburgh 11|1cog 
Boſton (XI.) 1151 | Schermerhorn's 1601025 
Dedham 14/1166 | Livingſton's manor 144039 
Wrentham 1311179 | Claverack = 911046 
þ| Rehoboth 1711196 | Kinderhook 141060 
1 Portſmouth 171213 Half-way houſe 10/1070 
Fo Newport 911222 | ALBANY 1001080 
| Saratoga 3601116 
I! XIII. Another Road to Newport. | Fort Edward 2011136 
! | Wrentham (XII.) 1179 | Lake George 14/1150 
_ * Providence 2001199 Ticonderoga, by water 301180 
' Newport, by water 3011229 |[CRowN PoINT * 1195 
= - Fort Chamble, by water $8|1283 
4 XIV. To Quebec. Lapraire 1501298 
| New-York (XI.) go; ]| MONTREAL 611304 
1 Kingſbridge 15] 920 [TROIISs RIVIERES 801384 
Concklin's 22] 942 Q E BEC 9011474 : 
4 Croton's River 121 9 54 | 5 An A 
| i G . 3 6 Jof the B 
| The number of inhabitants in the Britiſh Colonies, by a KWiharic 0 
1 liſt publiſhed at New - Jerſey, in 1765, was then as follows, Long. 7 
ſince which time they are very conſiderably increaſed. |: 5 
Names of the Colonies, Men able to bear arm Numb. of Inhabitants Georgia, 
— — — Wnczar, 1 
Canada, and Labrador 30, co — 120,000 Wruated ot 
1 Nova-Scotia — 10, ooo — 40,000 Ws the pri 
4 3 — 70,000 280, oo pls, fre 
4 New- Hampſhire 20,000 80,000 zmlles. 
bay e 45,000 3 $0,000 15 ho 5 ABN 
| | Rhode · Iſland 15,000 60,000 Wclphia « 
1 New-York — | 25,000 — 100, ooo Wituated r 
| an two Jerſeys 1 — {| 20,000 — 8o, co 5 ware 
enſylvania, with the vert e 
| } pos addr on Delaware & 199,000 e ABIN 
14 Virginia, with Maryland 180, ooo — 720,000 Ve ancie 
* Nor th-Carolina, — | 430,000 — 120,000 New En; 
South-Carolina — | 45,000 — 180,000 8 ABT 
Georgia and Florida 10,000 — 40,000 ung L 
a 1 8 en 1 5 { anada, 
Total 699,000 [2,400,000 Ps com! 
20" 59 Is 
| 59. 3 
ARO 
Dink wit 
N lands, 
Peg. 69 
Phich ar 
NORT H ( hannel 


league: 
ACAD 
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NORTH AMERICA, 


AND 


THE. WEST INDIES, 


ACA 


5 A. Acco , or Providence, one 


Jof the Bahama Iſlands, in the At- 
E laatic Ocean, ſubjet to England. 
Long. 77. W. lat, 24. N. See 
Providence. | 

Arz cox, a ſmall town in 
Georgia, about 5 miles from Ebe- 
Inezar, 13 N. W. of Savannah, ſi- 


tuated on the river Savannah, and 


Ws che principal thoroughfare to Au- 
uta, from whence it is diſtant 91 
Waniles, 
= AZ1NGDON, a town in Phila- 
Wclphia county, in Pennſylvania, 
Wituated near Philadelphia city. 
* AtINGDON, a ſmall town in 
Calvert county, in Maryland. 
E ABINGDON, a ſmall town in 
Whe ancient colony of Plymouth, in 
: ew England. 
8 ArIT1IBIS, a lake north of Ni- 
Wing Lake, the N. E. boundary of 
Canada, in New South Wales, and 
Ws communication wich James's- 
Py, near Mooſe Fort. Long. 78. 5. 
$ AB3RoJos, or Baxos de Babnea, a 
ink with ſevetal rocks and ſmall 
Wands, E. of Turks Ifland, in 
ng. 69, 40. lat. ar, 5, between 
bich and Turks Ifland is a deep 
$"annel for ſhips of any burthen, 
q leavues wide. 
ACADIA, the name of a pro- 
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vince in North-America. See No- 
va- Scotia. 

Ac Ap ALA, a town in the pro- 
vince of Chiapa, in New Spain, or 
Old Mexico. It is ſituated on the 
river Tobaſco, near the city of 
Chiapa, and not far from the bay 
Tecoantepac, in the South Sea, 

ACAPULCO, a city in New 
Spain, on a bay of the South-Sea, 
220 miles 8. E. of Mexico, the 
chief port on this ſea, and the prin- 
cipal mart on the whole coaſt, Its 
harbour is ſuperior to any on the 
coaſt, being ſo ſpacious, that ſeve- 
ral hundred ſhips may ride in it, 
without the hazard of damagin 
one another, The mouth, whic 
is defended by a low iſland, about 


a mile and a half long, and half a 


mile broad, having a wide and deep 
channel at each end; the weſter- 
moſt channel is the narroweſt, but 
ſo deep that there is no anchoring z 
and the Manila ſhips paſs in that 
way: but thoſe from Lima enter 
through the S. W. channel. This 
harbour runs N. about three miles; 
then growing very narrow turns 
ſhort to the W. and a mile farther 
it terminates, The town ſtands on 


the N. W. ſide, at the mouth of 

this paſſage, cloſe by the ſea; and 

at the end of the town is a plat» 
B 
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form mounted with guns. Oppo- 
ſite to the town, on the E. ſide, is 


a high ſtrong caſtle, with guns of a 


large ſize. Ships commonly ride 
near the bottom of the harbour, 
under the command both of the 
caſtle and platform. The 2 of 
Acapulco is by much the ſecureſt 
and fineſt in all the northern parts 
of the Pacific Ocean, being a baſon 


ſurrounded by very high moun- 
c 


tains; but the town 1s a moſt 
wretched place, and extremely un- 
healthy, The place is, beſides, de- 
Nitute of freſh water, and ſo incon- 
venient, that except at the time of 
the mart, while the Manila ſhip is 
in the port, the town has hut few 
inhabitants, When ſhe arrives in 
this port, is generally moored on 
its weſtern ſide, and her cargo deli- 
vered with all expedition; when 
the town of Acapuleo, from almoſt 
a ſolitude, is immediately thronged 
with merchants from all parts of 
Mexico. The cargo being landed, 
the filver and the goods intended 
for Manila are taken on board, to- 
gether with proviſions and water, 
and the ſhip prepares to put to ſea 
with the utmoſt expedition. This 
city has high mountains on the 
eaſt ſide, and from the end of No- 
vember to the end of May they 
Have no rain; and it is ſo hot here 
in January, when the fair begins, 
that the merchants are obliged to 
do all the buſinefs they can in the 
morning. When the fair is over 
every body leaves the place but a 
few blacks and mulattoes. 

The chief - juſtice has twenty- 
thouſand pieces of eight per annum, 
and the comptroller and other of- 
ficers little leſs than that ſum. And 
the curate, though allowed but a 
bundred and eighty pieces of eight, 
makes his place worth fourteen 
thouſand, by the burial-fees of 
ſtrangers who die here, or on board 
the ſhips in the harbour. There 
is an hoſpital here maintained by 
deductions from the pay of the ſol- 
diers, and the alms of the mer- 
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chants. There are four mountains, 
which appear above the harbour, 
the loweſt of which is next to the 
ſea, the higheſt farther within land, 
and S. E. of that lies à volcano. 
On theſe mountains there are deer, 
rabbits, and abundance of wild fowl 
of ſeveral forts, Within a league 
to the E. of Acapulco is port Mar- 
quis, a very good harbour, where 
the ſhips from Peru generally run 
in contraband goods, Lat. 17, 
16. N. long. 106. 29. W. 

ACASABASTIAN, a river in 
the province of Vera Paz, in Mexi- 
co. It runs into the Golfo Dulce, 
and has a town ſituated on its 
banks, named alſo Acaſabaſtian, 
The ſource of this river is not 
far from the South-Sca. 

ACAZATULA, a point of land 
and ſea-port, in the province of 
Guatimala, proper in Mexico, on 
a bay of the South-Sea, about 4 
leagues from Trinidad, It receives 
the greateſt part of the treaſures 
from Peru and Mexico, In its 
neighbourhood are three volcanoes, 

ACOMAC, a county of Virgi- 
nia, in North-America, being a 
peninſula; bounded on the N. by 
Maryland; on the E. and S. by 
the Ocean: and on the W. by the 
bay of Cheaſapeak, Cape Charles 
is at the entrance of the bay, being 
the moſt ſouthern promontory of 
this county. : 

ACOUEZ, a ſavage nation of 
Indians, inhabiting part of Ca- 
nada, 

ALABASTER, or Eleuthera, one 
of the Bahama or Lucaya Iſlands, 
on which is a ſmall fort and garri- 
ſon. It lies on the Great Bahama 
Bank, The ſoil of this iſland, and 
Harbour-iſland, which lies on the 
N. end of it, is better than Pro- 
vidence-iſland, and produces the 
greateſt part of the pine-apples that 
are exported; and the climate 1s 
ſo healthy that it is not uncommon 
to ſee perſons there above 100 years 
old. Long. 76, 5, to 77. lat. 25 
to 26. | 
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ALATAMANA, a conſiderable 
river in Georgia, and is the boun- 
dary of that colony N. as the Sa- 
vannah is 8. It riſes in the Apa- 
lachian Mountains, runs 8. E. thro” 
Georgia, and falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean below the new town of Fre- 
derica. 

ALBANY, a county in the pro- 
vince of New-York, containing a 
vaſt tract of fine low land. Its 
chief commodities are wheat, peaſe, 
and pine boards, 'The winters in 
this country are commonly ſevere; 
and Hudſon's river freezes ſo hard 
an hundred miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Albany, as to bear fleds 
loaded with heavy burdens. The 
— quantities of ſnow that fall 

ere are ſerviceable to the farmers, 
not only in protecting their grain 
from the froſt, but in facilitating 
the tranſportation of their boards, 
and other produce, to the banks of 
the river, 

ALBANY, the capiral of the 
county of its name, in the province 
of New-York, 150 miles from that 
city, and 140 from Quebec. It 
was the place of treaty between our 
883 and the Indians depen- 

ent on the Britiſh crown. It con- 
ſiſts of about 3 50 houſes, built of 
brick in the Dutch taſte, governed 
by a mayor, recorder, ſix alderinen, 
and as many aſſiſtants; has a city- 
hall, and a fort, compoſed of a 
ſquare, with four baſtions. The 
greateſt part is fortified only by pali- 
ſadoes, and in ſome places by mall 
cannon, planted in block-houſes, 


It has alſo a ſheriff, town-clerk,. 


chamberlain, clerk of the markets, 


conſtables, and a marſhal, The 


fur-trade at Oſwego is of conſidera- 
ble advantage to this place. Lat. 
43. 10. N. long, 44. 29. W. 
ALBANY, a Britiſh fortreſs, in 
New ſouth Wales, ſituated on the 
river of the ſame name, emptying 
itſelf into James's-bay. Lat. 53, 


10. N. long. $1, 20. W. 


ALBEMARLE, a county in Vir- 
giuia, which has the Fluvanna flow 
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on the ſonth- ſide of it, ſeveral 
branches from which run up this 
county. It is bounded on the E. 
by Goechland county, and by a 
ridge of mountains is divided from 
Auguſta county on the W. and it 
has Louiſa county on the N, 

ALBEMARLE, the moſt Sou- 
thern part of North-Carolina, See 
Carolina. 

ALGONQUINS, a ſavage nation, 
inhabiting part of Canada, on the 
N. fide of Lake Huron ; generally 
at war with the Iroquois, 

ALKANSAS, a ſavage nation in 
Loviſania, ſituated 34 N. latitude, 
on the welt fide of the river Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, near a river of the ſame 
name. 

ALL-SAiNTsS, iſlands near Gua- 
deloupe. See Xantes. 

ALMARIA, in New - Spain, 
Mexico. See Villa Ricca, 

AMATIQU=, a ſea- port town at 
the mouth of the river Guanacos, 
that runs into a lagune, which em- 
ties itſelf into the Amatique Gulf, 
or Galf of Honduras, in the pro- 
vince of Vera Paz, Mexico, 'The 
inhabitants are chiefly logwood- 
cutters, and on the 8. of the gulf 
is a tract of land called Amatique 
Land. Long. 89. lat 15. 23. 

AM ELIA, a county of Virginia, 
ſituated among ſeveral rivers, hav- 
ing Cumberland county on the N. 
Prince George county on the E. 
Lunenburg county S. and W. 

AMELI1A ISLE, ſituated about 
7 leagnes N. of St. Auguſtin, on 
the coaſt of E Florida. It is 
about 2 miles broad, and 13 long, 
and is within a league of St, 
John's river. 

AMILPASs, two volcanoes in the 
province of Guatimala, in New- 
Spain, near the mountains of So- 
conuſco, 

AMPALLA, a city and ſea-port 
in the province of Guatimala, Mexi- 
co, ſituated on the Gulf of Guati- 
mala, in the Gulf of Mexico. It 
is 235 miles 8. E. of the city of 
Guatimala, and carries on a briſk 
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trade in cochineal, cocoa, hides, 


indigo, &c. 

AMSTERDAM, New, a place 
in North America, firſt diſcovered 
by Hudſon, and ſettled by the 
Dutch, It lies on the bay and 
river formerly called Mantratte, 
See York, New, 

ANDALUS1TA, Nrw, a pro- 
vince of Terra Firma, on the coaſt 
of the Atlantic oppolite the Lee- 
ward Iflands. 

ANDASTES, a ſavage nation in 
Canada, bordering on Virginia, 

ANDOVER, a ſmall town in 
New England, in the province of 
Maſlachuſets - Bay and county of 
Eſſex. 

ST. ANDREs, an iſland on the 
Moſquito Shore, off the Pearl keys, 
in Lat. 12. 30. long. 82. 30. 

ANDROS, iſlands on the S. W. 
of Providence, in the Bahama 
Iſlands, Theſe the Spaniards called 
Y las del Eſpiritu Santo, and take 
up a ſpace of 30 leagues long and 4 
or 5 broad, interſected by a num- 
ber of very narrow paſlages, 

ANEzGADA IsLE, one of the 
Virgin Iſlands, and dependent on 
Virgin Gorda, It is about 6 leagues 
long, is low, and almoſt covered 
by the fea at high tides, It has a 
point on the S. ſide called Treaſure 
Point. Long. 63. lat. 18, 35. 


ANGELOs, or TiasSCALA, a 


n of Mexico, extending to 
oth the North and South Scas, 
having that part of the former 
which is called the Gulf of Mexico 
on the E. the province of Guaxaca 
on the S. E. the Pacific Ocean on 
the S. the province of Mexico 
Proper on the W. and that of 


Penuco on the N. from which it is 
divided by the fiver Tuſpa, or 


Cavones. From one ſea to the 
other it is 100 leagues; about 80 
along the Gulf of Mexico, and 20 
upon the South-ſea coaſt. Its ſoil, 
climate, and product, are much the 
ſame with Mexico Proper. On 
the W. fide is a chain of mountains 
of 18 leagues, well cultivated ; and 
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another great ridge of mountai:; 
on the N. W. the neighbourhoa 
of which ſubjects it to ſhocking 
tempeſts, horrid hurricanes, and 
frequent inundations ; yet this is 
allowed to be the moſt populous 
country in all New 1 which 
is partly aſcribed to its having been 
originally an ally to Cortez, in the 
conqueſt of Mexico, who obtained 
a grant of the Emperor Charles V. 
then alſo king of Spain, by which 
it is to this day exempt from all 
ſervice or duty whatſoever to that 
crown; and only pays the king of 
Spain an handful of maize per 
head, as an acknowledgment, which 
inconſiderable parcels, almoſt 40 
Las ago, amounted to near 13,000 

uſhels; for it produces ſo much of 
that Indian corn, that from thence 
it had the name of Tlaſcala, i, e. 
the land of bread, which name it 
gives to its principal town, By 
this means the towns and villages 
ſwarm with Indians. Its principal 
towns are Acaſuchithan, Achia- 
chiea, Tuſpa, Zacatlan, Cazeres, 
Naſtla or Almira, Torre Blanca, 
Punta Delganda, Sampula, Xalappa, 
Puebla, Lepeaſa, Cordova, Punta 
Brava, New Vera Cruz, &c, They 
ſpeak the Spaniſh tongue, and 
ſcarce any other; are perfectly re- 
conciled to the Spaniſh cuſtoms, 
and grateful for the countenance 
and deference ſheued to them 
above their fellow-provinces. It 
was anciently governed by Kings, 
till, civil wars ariſing in it, the peo- 


ple formed themiclves into an 


ariſtocracy of many princes, to get 
rid of one. They divided the 
towns into different diſtricts, each 
of which named one of their chiefs 
to reſide in the court of Tlaſcala, 
where they formed a ſenate, whoſe 
reſolutions were a law to the whole, 
Under this form of government, 
they maintained themſelves againſt 


the biſhops of Mexico; and con- 


tinued their ariſtocracy till their re- 


ception of the Spaniards under 
Cortez, 
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ANGUILLA, or Snake Iſland, 


ſo called from its windings and ir- 


regular form, being 10 leagues in 
length, and three in breadth; 25 
leagues N. W. of Barbuda, and 1x 
from St, Chriſtopher's, It is the 
moſt northerly of all the Caribbee 
ilands, poſſeſſed by the Engliſh ; 
and may eaſily be ſeen from St. 
Martin's, which is about 18 leagues 
to the E. The country is woody, 
but perfectly level, It abounds 
with tame cattle ſince it was ſtocked 
by the Europeans, of which, before 
their coming, was to be found only 
the oppuſſum. The Engliſh ſettled 
here in 1650, in a fruitful ſoil, 
where they cultivated tobacco, 
planted corn, and bred cattle. for 
which purpoſe they brought a ſtock 
with them; but were, as they are 
now, very poor, Some have re- 
moved hither from Barbadoes, and 
others of the Enpliſth Caribbee 
Iſlands, They ſubſiſt moſtly by 
farming, planting Indian corn, and 
other kinds of huſbandry, but plant 
very little ſugar or cotton, This 
oor iſland has been frequently pil- 
wa by the French. The num- 
ber of militia ſome years ago was 
not more than fourſcore, and yet 
they repulſed a body of French in 
1745, to the number of 1co0, who 
made a deſcent, and marched up 
to a breaſt-work, but were ſo well 
received by this handful, that they 
were forced to retire with the loſs 
of 150 men, beſides colours and 
fire-arms. The climate is very 
healthy, and the inhabitants ſtrong 
and vigorons, The exports, in 
1770, amounted, in ſugar, rum, and 
cotton, to near 6000), 438o0ol, of 
which was for Great Britain, and 
the reſt for N. America. Long, 
62. 10, lat. 18, 4. 

CAPE ANGUILI 8, a point of 
land in Newfoundland, on the W. 
fide in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
6 leagues N. from Cape Ray; the 


S. W. extremity of the iſland in 


lat, 47, 57. 
* GUILLABANKand ISLAND, 


E. of the Great Bahama Bank, and 
N. of the iſle of Cuba. Long. 78, 
10. to 79, 30. lat. 23, 30. to 24, 10. 


ANN ATOLIsS, the chief town of 


the county of Anne-Arundel, in 
Maryland, 
Severn, and by an act of the af- 
ſemby, 1694, was made a 
town; and a collector and naval 
officer were ordered to reſide here, 
at which time it was called Anna= 
polis. 
moved to this place, a church was 
built within the port, which was 
made a pariſh, and, in the year 


It was formerly called 


port- 


The county- court was re- 


1699, the port of Annapolis was 


made the chief ſeat of juſtice within 


this province, for holding aſſem- 
blies aud provincial courts; and 
all writs, pleas, and proceſs, re- 
turnable to the provincial court, 
or to the court of chancery, were 
made returnable to Annapolis. The 
aſſembly paſſed an act for founding 
a free-ſchool, called King William's 
School, and ordered others to be 
erected here under his patronage, 
and the archbiſhop to be their chan- 
cellor. Truſtees were alſo appointed 
under the names of rectors, truſ- 
tees, governors, viſitors of the free- 
ſchools of Maryland. But the de- 
ſign of this good bill never took 
effect. The county-court for or- 
phans is kept there the ſecond Tueſ- 
day in September, November, Ja- 
nvary, March, and May. The re- 
cords of the county of Anne-Arun- 
del are removed to this town, which 
now conſiſts of about 150 houſes, 
not having flouriſhed according to 
expectation; and while planters and 
merchants affect to live ſeparately 
here, as they do in Virginia, there 
is little proſpect of there being any 
flouriſhing town in the province, 
It is not paved, and the | pickle ars 
very irregular, It is ſituated on a 


peninſula formed by the river Se- 
vern and two fmall creeks, and af- 
fords a beautiful proſpect of Chea- 
ſapeak-bay, and the E. ſhore be- 
yond it. Lat. 39, 5, N. long. 76, 


30, W. 
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ANNAPOL18-RoYAL, a town 
and bay in Nova Scotia, called 
Port-Royal by the French, when 
M. De Points came over from St. 
Croiſe with a French colony, in 
1605. It had the name of Anna- 

lis in honour of Queen Anne, 

n whoſe reign it was taken by the 
Engliſh under Colonel Nicholſon, 
This harbour is of. difficult en- 
trance, beſides the great fogs here ; 
ſo that only one ſhip can paſs in or 
out oh time, and OD the 
teſt precaution, the ſhip bein 

obliged 0 go ſternmoſt, by reaſon 
of the ſtrong currents and tides 
here. I his difficulty excepted, Na- 
ture has ſcarce omitted one thing 
to render it the fineſt harbour in 
the world. It is two leagues in 
length, and one in breadth, having 
a (mall iſland, called Goat Ifland, 
almoſt in the middle of the baſon, 
which is ſaid to be large enough to 
contain all the ſhips in America. 
Its depth of water is no where lefs 
than ſour or five fathoms; the 
bottom is every where very good; 
and ſhips may be ſecure in it from 
all winds. The town is not large, 
but has ſome very handſome build 
4ngs, though the generality are but 
two ſtories high. The old fortifi- 
cations were. demoliſhed by the 
Engliſh, and new ones erected, with 
lines, and four baſtions large and 
well taced, with a deep dry moat, 
a covered way, and counterſcarp, 
a half moon, and outworks de- 
tached from the body of the place; 
ſo that it is in little danger from 
an aitack, There are alſo ſeveral 
batteries of guns to the ſea, ſo diſ- 
poſed as to keep off an enemy; nor 
Can it eaſily be attacked but by a 
bombardment. At the bottom of 
tne baſon is a point of land, ſepa- 
rating two rivers, where the tide 
riſes 10 or 12 feet; and on each 
lide are pleaſant meadows, which in 
ſpring and autumn are covered with 
all forts of freſh-water fowl. The 
place ſubſiſts by the traffic of ſkins, 
which the ſavages biing duwn in 


ANT 
exchange for European goods, It 
has alſo a pretty good trade in lum. 


bet and fiſh. The governor reſides 
here with a garriſon, which com- 
monly 4 of 500 Engliſh, 
Lat. 44, 50, N. long. 65, 65 W. 

CAPE ANNE, a conſiderable 
point of land, with a harbour, in 
Maſſachuſets-Bay, New England, 
Lat. 42, 45. long. 70, 19. 

PRINCESS ANNE, a county in 
Virginia, on the ſea coaſt, of which 
Norfolk is the principal town, It 
has the Back - bay, which runs 
through the Curratuck into the At- 
lantic, on the S. the Atlantic on 
the E. Cheaſapeak-bay on the N. 
and Norfolk county W. 

ANNE-ARUNDEL, a county in 
Maryland, N, of Charles county, 
8. of Baltimore county, and is wa- 
tered by the river Severn, on which 
ſtands the capital Annapolis. 

ST. ANN E's, a port in the Iſle 
of Cape- Breton and Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, on the E. ſide of the 
iſſand, where the fiſhing- veſſels of- 
ten put in. Long. 60. lat. 47. 

ANSON, an inland county of 
North Carolina, with the old boun- 
dary-line of South Carolina on the 
S. and the Catahaw nation and 
town on the W. Mecklenburg 
county on the N. and Bladen and 
Cumberland counties on the E. 
but is without towns. 

ANTICOSTI, a barren iſland 
in the mouth of the river St. Law- 
rence. Lat. 49, 30, N. long. 62, 
36, W. 

ANTIGUA, or ANTEGO, one 
of the Caribhce Iſlands in the Weſt 
Indies, fituated 60 miles to the 
eaſtward of Nevis, and St. Kitt's. 
It is almoſt circular ; being about 
3 leagues long, and 4 broad, and 
6 leagues in diameter, and near 60 
miles in circumference, containing 
108 ſquare miles, equal to 69,277 
acres, It is more noted for good 
harbours than all the Enplifh 
iſlands in theſe ſeas ; yet ſo incom- 
paſſed with rocks, that it is of 
dangerous aceeſs in many parts of 
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: bours. 
# the weſt fide of the iſland, ſo called 
from five ſmall iſlands that lie to 
the welt of it, 
bour, due north from the former, 
zs a ſort of double harbour, the beſt 
and moſt uſed in the idand. There 
is a ſandy bar acroſs the mouth of 
it, which runs from the N. point 
Jof the entrance, where the fort 
ſtands, ſtretching 8. W. to the op- 
poſite point. 
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it, a ledge lying all along the north 
Gde of it, near two miles from the 
ſpore. It has ſix remarkable har- 
1, Five-Iſland harbour on 


2. St. John's bar- 


On this bar there are 
but two fathom and half water, and 
but two in the N. point. Beſides 


we fort at the mouth of St. John's 


| river, which is mounted with 14 


E cannon, there are ſeven other bat- 


teries. 3. Nonſuch harbour, a 
ſpacious bay at the E. end of the 


© harbour; on the N. fide of the 
harbour it is foul and rocky. 4. 
& Willoughby bay, two leagues S. E. 
from the laſt harbour, has a wide 
mouth near a league over, but there 


is a ſand or ſhoal which almolſt 


blocks it up, from whence another 


point, called Sandy-point, with an 
iſland in it, ſtretches off. Between 


& I 
one year with another, but does not 
make half ſo much rum in propor- 
tion to its ſugar, though both may 
be improved by due encourage- 
ment. They do not plant much 
tobacco, though what they do is 
very good: the wild cinnamon 
grows in their Jow lands, or ſavanna 
woods, It abounds in veniſon, 
black cattle, fowls, and moſt of 
the animals in common with the 
other iſlands, The number of in- 
habitants are computed (Engliſh, 
white, and negroes, included) at 
about 434,coo. It was diſcoyered 
much about the ſame time with St, 
Kitt's, in 1639. The firſt grant 
of it from the crown appears to 
have been from Charles II. about 
1663, to William Lord 3 
of Parham; and a colony was plant- 
ed in 1666, It was ſurpriſed by 
the French in the ſame year, and 
ſurrendered to them. It made no 
figure in commerce, till Colonel 
Chriſtopher Codrington, lieutenant- 


-governor of Barbadoes, came and 


ſettled here in 1690. There hap- 

enced a moſt dreadful hurricane 
— in 1707, that did vaſt damage 
to this iſland and Nevis, more than 
to any of the Caribbees. In Octo- 


and } theſe, however, is a good entrance, 

and very good riding in every part 
and of it. 5. Engliſh harbour. And 
E. 6. Falmouth harbour to the S. W. 


ber, 1736, was the plot of Court, 
Tombay, and Hercules, three Indi- 
ans, who had conveyed gunpowder 


At the bottom of Falmouth har- 


under the ball- room, where the 


land bour, lies Falmouth town, defend- governor was to give a ball; but it 
1a Ws ed by fort Charles, and Monk's was happily diſcovered, and they 
, 62, Hill fort, which has a magazine, were all executed. It has a lieute- 

The climate is hotter than Bar- nant-governor, a council, and its 
one badoes, and like that ſubjet ta aſſembly conſiſts of 24 members. It 
V eſt # hurricanes. - The ſoil is ſandy, is divided into 6 pariſhes and 11 
the woody, and without one brook, diſtricts, of which 10 ſend 2 mem» 
tt's. there being few ſprings in the hers each, and St. John's 4. The 
bout iſland: the inhabitants collect the number of veſicls which enter year- 
and rain in ciſterns and ponds, as well ly is about 200. In 1770 they ex- 
r 60 for their own uſe as their cattle; it ported to the value of 446,000l, 
ning is remarked that this water is very ſterling, including zool. cotton, 
277 light, extremely pure, and very the reſt ſugar, molaſſes and rum. 
od | wholeſome, The foil is much vari- Lat. 25 30. N. Long. 57.45. W. 
rich ed. but in many places it is a fine ANT1ICLES, a cluſter of iſlands 
om- black mold, in others a clay, pretty in the Welt Ladies, diſtinguiſhed 
5 of ſtiff but fertile. The iſland pro- into Great and Small, The Antilles 
s of © duces 16000 hoglhcads of ſugar, lic from 18 to 24 degrecs, north 
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latitude; are diſtinguiſhed into 
Windward and Leeward Iſlands, and 
lie in the form of a bow, ſtretching 
from the coaſt of Florida, north, 
to that of Braſil, ſouth; the moſt 
remarkable of them are Cuba, 


Jamaica, Hiſpaniola or Domingo, 


and Poxto-Rico. See each under 
its proper article. 

ANTIQUERA, a ſea- port town 
in the province of Guaxaqua, in 
Mexico, 

APALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, 
or ALIGAN T MOUNTAINS, 
an extenſive chain of mountains, 
running parallel with the Atlantic 
ocean, and about 150 miles diſtant 
from it. 
:  APALACHICOLA, the river 
that is the boundary between Eaſt 
and Weſt Florida, which riſes in 
Carolina, and falls into the Apala- 
chian bay, near St, George's iſle 
and Cape St. Blaze, 

APALACHYA, the name of a 
town and harbour in Florida, 30 
leagues caſt of Penſacola, and the 
Tame weſt from the river Del 
Spiricu Santo, which falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico, at the N, W. end 
of the peninſula of Florida: on 
both ſides of it live the ſeveral 
nations <alled the Apalachian In- 
dians, 

APPLE ISLAND, a ſmall unin- 
habited iſland in the river St. Law- 
rence, Canada; on the 8. fide of 
the river, between Baſque and 
Green iſlands. It is ſurrounded by 
rocks, which render the navigation 
dangerous. 

ARCAS, an iſland in the Gulf of 
Mexico, in the bay of Campechy. 
Lat, 20. o. Long. 92. 50. 

AR AZ IBO, one of the principal 
laces in the iſland of Porto Rico, 
n the Weſt Indies, yet has but 

few inhabitants, or little trade but 
ſmuggling. 

ARMOUCHIQUOTS, 2 wild na- 
tion of Indians in Canada, 

ARUBA, a little iſland in the 
Weſt Indies, belonging to the 


Dutch; from whence they bring 


AVE 
proviſiens for their garriſons and 
negroes, It is one of the Little 
Antilles, 14 leagues to the weſt of 
Curagao, It is uninhabited, and 
produces little beſides corn and 
wood, 
ARUNDEL, a townſhip in the 
north diviſion of New England, 
called New Hampſhire, ſituated on 
the ſea coaſt, and having the point 
of land Cape Porpus within its 
diſtrict on the E. and Biddleford 
townſhip on the N, E, with Wells- 
town townſhip S. W. 

ASHFORD, a town in the coun- 
ty of Windham, in Connecticut, 
New England. 

ASS1NO1S, a ſavage nation of 
Indians, inhabiting the foreſts of 
Canada, 

ASTCHIKOUNIPT, a vaſt lake 
in New Britain, abounding with 
whales, and ſuppoſed to communi- 
cate with the Northern ſea. 

ATRATO, a conſiderable river, 
which runs into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, near Carthagena, 

ATTLEBOKROUGH, a town in 
Briſtol county, in the antient colo- 
ny of Plymouth, New England, 
N. of Rehoboth, It is remarkable 
for its great increaſe of inhabitants, 
houſes, and trade, within a few 
. before the late diſtur bances; 

efore which it was but an obſcure 
village. 

AVALON, a peninſula at the 8. 
E. corner of the ifland of Neu- 
foundland, which is joined to the 
iſland by a narrow neck of land 
that bas Placentia-bay on the S. and 
Trinity-bay on the N. The E. 
my of this peninſula is incompaſſcd 

y the great bank, and has, beſides 
the two former bays, the bay of 
Conception on the N, and the bay 
of St. Mary's and „ on 
the S. It contains ſeveral excellent 
harbours, bays, and capes; among 
whom are St. Mary's, Pine, Race, 
Ballard, St. Francis, &c. 

Aves, or BIRDS ISLAND, in 
the Weſt Indies, ſiſtuated in Lat. 
15. 30. Long. 63. 15. named ſo 
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AUG 

from the great number of birds 
that breed there, yet is without. 
a tree, which obliges them to lay 
their eggs in the ſand, A ſhoal 
runs from hence to the iftands of 
gaba, St, Euſtatja, and St. Chriſto- 
her, which is about 2 leagues 
— and from 10 to 20 fathom 
ſoundings. X 

Aves, another BIRD ISLAND, 
among the Little Antilles, between 
the coaſt of St, Jago de Leon, in 
Terra Firma, and the iſland of 
Bonaire. 

AuGUusTA, a fort on the river 
Savannah, in. Georgia, which is a 
thriving place, where the traders 
from Carolina and Georgia reſort 
to for trading with'the Indians, It 
is ſituated about 230 miles up the 


hence to the Cherokee Indian 
towns, on the W. of it. 
AUGUSTA; an inland county of 
Virginia, ſituated among the moun- 
tains which divide it from Albe- 
marle county on the E. Lord Fair- 
fax's boundary N. and by moun- 
tains 8. and W. It has ſeveral 
rivers, and the great 


ST, AVGUSTIN, a city in Faſt 
Florida, in N. America, ſituated 


p 6. ſola, waſhed. by «the Atlantic ocean, 
at about 80 leagues from the mouth 
F of the Gulf of Florida, or channel 
= of Bahama,.and 47 from the town: 
2. and river of Savannah. It is built 
9 along the ſhore, at the bottom of 
; 2 a hill, in an oblong ſquare, di- 
| vided into four ſtreets. Near it is 
4s the church and wonaſtery of the 
„ order of St. Auguſtin. The caſtle 
— is called St. John's fort, built of 
ewe ſoft ſtone, has four baſtions, a 
ww curtain 60 yards long, a parapet 
ee, nine feet thick, and à rampart 20 
in feet high, caſemated, arched, and 
1 bomb- proof. There are 50 pieces 
; 10 of cannon, 16 of which are braſs, 


id ſome are 24 pounders ; it has 


th from 
Virginia to Maryland paſſes through 
it. 


on the Eaſtern coaſt of the penin- 
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a covered way, and the town is 
entrenched with ten faliant angles, 
In 1586, Sir Francis Drake took 
it; and, in 1665, it was plundered 
by Captain Davis, the buccaneer. 
The Engliſh and Indians of Caro- 
lina attacked it again in 1702, un- 
der Colonel Moore, who aban- 
doned it after three months ſiege, 
after plundering and burning the 
country, leaving the ſhips and 
ſtores to the enemy, on the fight 
of ſome Spaniſh cruizers; and 
marched back to Charles - town, 
300 miles, by land. General O- 
glethorp was the laſt who beſieged 
it, in 1740; he hombarded- both 
the town and caſtle, but was ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege. Lat. 30, 


3, N. long. 81, 10, W. 
river Savannab, which is navigable 
for boats. Roads are made from 


ST, Aususrix's Port aud Ri- 
ver, on the coaſt of Labrador, near 
the Graits of Belle-Iſle, and oppo- 
ſite to the bay of St. John's, New- 
foundland, It is about $-leagnes 
from Great Meccatina Ifland, and 
has two iflands in the harbour: 
about two miles S. W. runs a chain 
of ſmall: iſtands, called St. Au- 
guſtin's chain, the outermoſt- of 
which is a remarkable roend 
ſmooth rock. Long. 58, 50. lat. 
51, 10. . 

AY.ENNI1S, a nation of wild 


Indians, inhabiting part of Flo- 
'rida. 


Au, alittle town in the iſland 
of St. Domingo, in the Weſt In- 
dies, on the Southern fide, be- 


longing to the Spaniards, at the 
bottom of a deep bay. 


AFF1N's Bay, a gulf fo 
called from one Baffin, who 
diſcovered it in 1662, in his attempt 
to find à North-weſt paſſage into 


the South Sea, This bay runs from 


Cape Farewel into Weſt Greenland, 
and lies between the parallels of 
60 and 80 degrees N. lat, It a- 
bounds with whales, eſpecially the 
upper part of it. 
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- BAHAMA ISLANDS, called by 
the Spaniards Lucayos, take in, 
under this denomination, all the 
iſlands in general which are to the 
North of Cuba and St. Domingo. 
The firſt diſcovery of the New 
World began Oct. 11, 1492, at 
Guanahani, or Cats Iſland, one of 
them. They were then full of peo- 
ple, and the inhabitants were ſim- 
-ple and mild, and lived happy in 
the midft of plenty. As they pro- 
duce no gold, the Spaniards made 
no ſettlement there, but they ſoon 
tranſported their inhabitants to the 
mines of St, Domingo, which they 
had almoſt depopulated : and at 
the end of 14 years there did not 
remain a ſingle inhabitant in the 
Bahamas, Then whoever choſe it, 
were permitted to occupy them, 
- when the Engliſh took poſleſſion of 
them; and Charles II. granted all 
the Bahama Iſles to the proprietors 
of Carolina, who ſtill claim them. 
They ſent ſeveral governors, and 
built the town of Naſſau, which is 
now the ſeat of government, in 
the iſland of Providence, The 
number of the Bahama Iſlands is 
very conſiderable, and amounts to 
_ ſeveral hundreds, which hardly e- 
merge out of an immenſe ſea-bank; 
but, excepting about 15, are in 
general very low and narrow; and 
others, for the molt part, are only 
: ſmall rocks, or little ſpots of land 
.- even with the water's edge, The 
principal, which has given its name 
to the whole — o, is Great 
Bahama, in the Northern bank, 
called the Little Bank of Bahama, 
whoſe.ſituation is E. and W. and 


about 20 leagues from the coaſt of 


Florida. At a little diſtance to 
the E. is Lucayoneque, of near 
the ſame ſize, whoſe ſituation is 
N. and S, To the N. of both is 
that of Lucayo, which has only 
half their dimenſions, but whoſe 
name has been Flven to the whole 
range: its ſituation is E. and W. 
A channel of 8 or 10 leagues ſe- 
parates the Little Bank from the 
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Great Bank of Bahama, in which 
is the iſland of Providence, with 
the great ifland of Alabaſter, or B. 
leuthera, which has Harbour Iſland 
on the North cape. The iſles d 
Andros are on the S. W. of Pu. 
vidence, which take up a ſpace 3; 
leagues long and 5 broad, Te 
wards the S8. E. are Stocking, E. 
uma, and Yuma or Long |[ſlaod, 
The iſle of Guanahani, the «i 
land diſcovered in America by C- 
lumbas, now called Cats Ilan, 
lies E. of the Great Bank, and & 
parates from it by Exuma Sound, 

The climate of theſe iſlands i 
very temperate, the land in generi 
fruitful, and the air very healthy 
Their greateſt diſadvantage is th 
want of water, and being (ituati 
amongſt innumerable ſhoals 2 
rocks, in a tempeſtuous ſea fulld 
currents, that renders them ina 
ceſſible to great ſhips, There un 
only three that are inbabited, Pr 
vidence, Eleuthera, and Harbo 
Iſland. On the coafts is ford 
ambergris, and the inhabitani 
catch great quantities of green tu 
tle, Theſe iſlands alſo product 
great variety of dying-woods, li 
num vitz, and mahogany, 
exports, in 1769, amounted to 
bove Gocol. and, in 1770, th 
were entered inwards 81 loops « 
ſbips, and 84 cleared outwars 
Between Long Iſland and St.“ 
mingo are ſprinkled many unt 
habited iſlands, ; 

In theſe iſlands are two pariſhe 
viz, 1, Pariſh of Chriſt - Church 
comprehending the iſland of Ne 
Providence, in which is the ton 
of Naffau, the capital, and the 
ly port of entry, except at Tur 
Iflands, 2, St. [on Pari(h,con- 

rehending Harbour Iſland and! 
euthera. | 

The number of inhabitants 4 
computed as follows: in Neu- Fr 
vidence about 600 Whites, 5 
Negroes, Mulattoes, &c. free, 4 
about 1300 ditto ſlaves. In Fi 
bour Iſland, 340. Whites, 139 
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26s, Mulattoes, &c. Eleuthera, 
ie Whites, 230 Negroes, Mu- 
toes, Kc. Cat Iſland, fix fa- 
lies, Exuma, only two fami- 


s, Turks Iflands, about 500 
les of gen in the ſalt-ſcaſon, but at other 
of Pro. nes about half that number; the 
pace hers return to Bermuda. 

„ To BAHAMA, the chief of the Ba- 
% Et. . ma Iſlands, in the Welt Indies, 
= bout 20 leagues from the coaſt of 

rf 


lorida, and about 10 Weſt from 


by CO e iſland of Lucayo, from which 
Il. idands are alſo called Lu- 
and . aya Iſlands. It is about 28 leagues 
ound, ong, and three broad, It is very 
lands i ruitful, the air ſerene, watered 
genen ith multitudes of ſprings and 
Lea thy rooks. It produced great quan- 
is ti ity of ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, and 
(1tuat ed-wood, which were all deſtroyed 
als u, the Spaniards. Its chief pro- 
: fulld uce now is Indian wheat, fowls, 
im ung na a particular kind of rabbits : 
dere hey have other proviſions from 
my arolina. Their chief commerce 


s aſſiſting, with proviſions, ſhips 
hich are driven in here by boiſte- 
ous winds, This is ſituated on 


$ fornd 
abitani 


cen u be fand-bank called the Little Ba- 
duct hama Bank, which extends itſelf 
ds, Is lorthward 60 miles. The ſtrait of 
PF 5 Bahama, or Gulf of Florida, lies 
c 


between the coaſt of Florida and 
this iſland. The Spanilh ſhips are 
obliged to wait an opportunity to 
paſs this ſtrait from the Havanna 
homeward ; and the ſtrait is 16 
leagues broad, and 45 long. 

BALTIMORE, acounty the moſt 
Northern in the province of Ma- 
ryland, in North America, on the 
W. fide of the bay of Cheaſapeak, 
reaching to the bottom of it, Its 


o, the 
loops 8 
1t wards 


St. b 
y unn 


pariſh: 
Church 
of Nes 
he tost 


| the " "WB chief town is alſo called Baltimore: 

t W the houſes are ſtraggling; ſo that 

— the townſhip is rather a ſcattered 
4 


village, or pariſh, This county is 
called from Lord Baltimore of Ire- 
land, 1631, to whom it was granted 
by King Charles I, Its capital lies 
in N, lat, 39, 30. and 76, 35, W. 
long, | 
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little town, with = free-ſchool, in 


the county of Suffolk, in New- 


England. | 
BARBADOES, one of the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands, and next to Jamaica 
for importance, in theWeſt-Indies z 
about 15 miles long, and 14 broad, 
circuit 45 miles, contains about 
106,470 acres, or near 140 ſquare 
miles. It lies 20 leagues Eaſt from 
St, Vincent, which may be ſeen 
from it on a clear day; 25 from 
St. Lucia, 28 from Martinico, 60 
from Trinidad, 80 from Cape de 
Salinas, and 100 from St. Chriſto- 
pher's: it is uſually ranked amon 
the windward diviſion of the Ca- 
ribbees, being a day or two's ſail 
from Surinam, the Dutch colony. 
It was the firſt diſcovered of any 
of theſe iſlands, and is therefore 
{tiled Mother of the Sugar Colonies. 
In the year 1625, when the Engliſh 
firſt landed here, they found it ab- 
ſolutely deſolate : it had not the 
appearance of having been peopled, 
even by the moſt barbarous Indians, 
There was no kind of beaſt, either 
of paſture or of prey; neither fruit, 
herb, nor root, for ſupporting the 
life of man. Yet, as this climate was 
good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, 
ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortunes, 
in England, in 1627, became adven- 
turers. About 27 years after its firſt 
ſettlement, in 16 50, it contained up- 
wards of 50,000 whites, of all ſexes 
and ages,and a much greater number 
of blacks, and Indian flaves. The 
former they bought, the latter they 
acquired by means not at all to 
their honour. This ſmall iſland, 
in 1680, peopled by above 100,000 
ſouls, was not half cultivated, A 
little before 1645 they learned the 
art of making ſugar; and in a ſhort 
time, by the means of this im- 
provement, grew every day ſur- 
prikngly opulent and numerous, 
About this time, the government 
of England, which was then in the 
hands of Cromwell, confined the 
trade of Barbadoes to the mother- 
country, which before was managed 
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by the Dutch. Several of the 7 
— had fled hither, and from this 
land King Charles II. erected 1 5 


Baronets, ſome of whom were wort 


20,0001, a year, and no one leſs than 


a thouſand. : In 1676, there ap- 
peared no t increaſe of their 
whites, but a viſible one in their 
ne They then employed 400 
ſail of ſhips, of 150 tons, one with 
another, in their trade, and- their 
annual exports in ſugar, indigo, 


ginger, cotton, &e. amounted to 


60,0081. their. circulating. caſh at 

ome: was 2co,000l. - The plague 
made great havack here, in 1692; 
which reduced the number of whites 
to 25,000, and the negroes to $0,000, 
It at preſent bas about 94,000 in- 
habitants, among whom are rec- 
koned but 22,000. whites, which 
gives the proportion of four blacks 
to à White. They have at prone 
ſix regiments of - infantry, three of 
cavalry, and one of guards, all tout 
men, well diſciplined. The trade 
is ſo conſiderable as to employ 400 


veſſels, of all burdens. The prin- 


cipal articles. of , exportation are 
aloas, cotton, ginger, ſugar, rum, 


molaſſes, which in 1770 to Great- 


Britain amounted, to -311,000l. to 
North-America 120,000}, and to 
the other iſlands 432,c00l. ſterling. 
It is fontified, by nature, all along 
the..windward ſhore, by the rocks 
andi ſhoals, ſo as to be nearly inac- 
ceſſible : on the leeward fide it has 

od harbours; but the whole coaſt 
4 protected by a good line, of ſe- 
veral miles in length, and ſeveral 
forts to defend it at the moſt ma- 
terial places. They ſupport their 
own, eſtabliſhment, . which is very 
conſiderable, with great credit; the 
Governor's place alone being worth 
at leaſt, Gl. a year. The clergy 
are well provided for, who are of 
the church of England, which is 
the religion eſtabliſhed here ; there 
being very few Diſſenters. They 
have. a college, founded here by 
Colonel Codrington, the only inſti- 
tution of the kind in the Welt-In» 
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dies, - Bridgetown is the capital of 
the iſland, which was much injure 
by a late fire. The country of 
Barbadoes has a very luxuriant and 
beautiful appearance, ſwelling into 
gently riſing hills, which, with the 
verdure of the ſugar-canes, the 
bloom and fragrance of the orange, 
lemon, lime, and citron trees, a 
number of elegant and uſeful plants, 
and the houſes of the planters thick 
ſown all along the country, form 
a delightful ſcene. The climate is 
very hot, hut the air pure; and 
though it does not generate any 
land-wind, the heat is moderated 
by the conſtant trade-winds. Like 
moſt of the other iſlands, it is ſub- 
ject in the ſummer months to tor- 
nadoes and hurricanes, Its pro- 
ducts are, beſides what is mentioned, 
the palm, tamarind, hg, aloes, ba- 
nanas, cedar, maſtick, cocoa-tree, 
and cacao, the laſt makes choco- 
late; and alſo papas, guavas, pal- 
mettoes, &c. Lat. 13, 5, N. Long, 
59, 32, W. 8 

BARBUDA, or BARBOUTHAS, 


an iſland, one of the Caribbees, 


35 miles N. of Antigua; 53 N. E. 
of St. Chriſtopher's, It is 3 leagues 
long, and half a league broad. It 
is low land, but fertile, and was 
planted by the Engliſh as early as 
any of the Leeward Iflands, except 
St. Chriſtopher's, who called it Dul- 
cina; but they were ſo diſturbed 
by the Caribbeans from Dominica, 
who generally invaded them twice 
a year, in the night time, tEat they 
were often forced to deſert it. At 
length, their numbers in the other 
iſlands increahng, and that of the 
ſavages decreaſing, they repoſſeſſed 
it; ſo that in a few years it had 
1200 inhabitants. It is ſubject to 
the Codrington family, who main- 
tain- a great number of negroes 
here, to whom it produces about 
goool, per annum, and has now 
ſome hundreds of inhabitants, Its 


| coaſts are full of rocks, and there 


is but little water on the iſland, 
It abounds in black cattle, theep, 
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kids, fowl, the breeding of which 
is the chief employment of the 
inhabitants, who make great pro- 
fit of their ſale to the other iſlands; 
of and the Engliſh here live after 


and the manner of our Engliſh far- 
* mer, in the way of dealing, buy- 
the ing, fattening, and ſending to 
the market, The iſland produces 
ge, citrons, pomegranates, oranges, 
5 raiſins, India figs, maize, peaſe, 
i0! cocoa nuts, and ſome tobacco; 


and ſeveral rare and valuable 
woods, herbs, roots, and drugs; 
as Braſil wood, ebony, caſſia, 
cinnamon, pine apples, cotton, 
pepper, ginger, indigo, potatoes, 
and the ſenſitive plant. Here are 
large and dangerous ſerpents; 
ſome however are not venomous, 
and deſtroy other vermin, as rats, 
toads, and frogs, Here is more 
$ ſhipping than at Nevis, and it is 
better planted than that iſland is 
to the 8. W. Lat. 17, 50. long. 
60, 55. 

BARBE, ST. a town of Mexi- 
co, in New Biſcay, in the neigh- 
bourbood of which are very rich 
ſilver mines. It lies 500 miles 


Lat. 26, 10. long. 110, 5. 
BANSTABLE, a town, county, 
and bay, in New England. At 
the N. end of the bay, where this 
town is ſituated, lies Cape Cod, 
Ihe town is ſituated on Hoyenas 
river and creek, on the S. ſide of 
the peninſula open to the Atlan- 
tic, where the peninſula is about 
8 5 Miles broad, having Y armouth 
toun and harbour on the N. 
coaſt at its back, 
| BarNweLL, a fort 20 miles 
to the N. W. of New Bern, in the 
county of Craven, in North Ca- 


had © rolina, 

t to : BARRINGTON=TOWN,in Brix- 
in- ol county, in Plymouth Colony, 
oes New England. It is ſituated on 
out che river Swanſey, which runs in- 
10W to Narraganſet bay, Rhode-Iſland, 
Its | miles N. from Briſtol, and the 
ere pame diſtance from Rehoboth, 
na ud alſo S. E., from Providence. 

2d 


BAzTHOLOMEW, ST, one of 


N. W. of the city of Mexico. 


BAS 

the Carribbee Iſlands, 25 miles 
N. of St. Chriſtopher's, and 30 
N. E. of Saba, It is reckoned 
five leagues in circumference, but 
has-little ground fit for manuring. 
It produces tobacco, caſlava, and 
abounds with woods. The trees 
moſt in eſteem are, 1, The ſoap, 
or aloes tree. 2, The caleback. 3. 
The canapia, the gum extracted 
from which is reckoned an ex- 
cellent cathartic. 4. The parotane, 
whoſe boughs grow downward, 
taking root again, and form a 
kind of bulwark and ſtrong fence 
in time of attack, All along 
ſhore are thoſe kind of trees 
called the Sea + Trees, whoſe 
bhoughs are wonderfully plaited 
together, and look as if they were 
glazed. On the ſhore are alſo 
found the ſea-ſtar and the ſea-ap- 
ple. Here is an infinite variety 
of birds, and a peculiar kind of 
lime-ſtone, which they export to 
the adjacent iſlands, They de- 
pend on the ſkies for water, which 
they keep in ciſterns, It now 
belongs to the French, to whom 
it was returned in 1763. The 
Engliſh took it, in 1746, from 
the French by two Engliſh priva- 
teers from Antigua, Its ſhores 
are extremely dangerous, and the 
approaching them requires an ex- 
perienced pilot; but it enjoys an 
excellent harbour, in which ſhips 
of any ſize are ſheltered from all 
winds. Half its inhabitants are 
Iriſh Papiſts, whoſe deſcendants 
ſettled here in 1666, There is alſo 
the lignum vitæ and iron wood 
here in great plenty. Lat. 18, 6, 
long. $2, 15. 

Bas$ETERRE, the chief town 
in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher. 
It is fituated at S. E. end of the 
iſland, and is a place of conſidera- 
ble trade. See St. Chriſtopher's. 
It conſiſts of a long ſtreet along 
the ſea-ſhore, which is defended 
by Fort Royal, a ſmall fort, bad- 
ly built, and very irregular. This 
town is the ſeat of goverment for 
the iſland. 

Ba$STIMENT0s, illands near 
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the iſthmus of Darien, and ſome- 
what weſtward of the Samballoes- 
iſlands, at the mouth of the bay 
of Nombre de Dios, very near 
the ſhore; famous for admiral 
Hoſier's lying before them with a 
Britiſh ſquadron ſome years ago. 
Lat. 9, 30. long. 79, 45. 
BATHTOWN, a ſmall ſea- port 
town inthe county of 'I'yrrel, and 
diſtrict of Edenton, in North 
Carolina, lying on the northern 
bank of the river Pamticoe, where 
it has a cuſtom-houſe, with a col- 
lector. Lat. 35, 30. long. 77, 15. 
BeAavyorrT,atown and diſtrict in 


S. Carolina, includes all the places 


to the 8. from Combahee river, 
and the ſwamp at the head of the 
S. branch of that river, between 
the ſea, including the iſlands ; 
the boundary continuing from the 
main ſwamp to Matthew's Bluff, 
on Savannah river. 

BEeAvyFoRT, a ſeaport town in 
the county of Granville, in South 
Carolina, ſituated on the iſland of 
Port Royal, 26 miles from Pur- 
ryſburg, and 43 from Charles- 
town to the S. W. It has a good 
fort, but is not ſo well fortificd, 
It is expected from its harbour, 
and ſituation, that it will become 
the. capital of South Carolina, as 
it is 38 the ſtation of the 
Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas, 

BE AUTOR a county of North 
Carolina, in the diſtrict of New- 
born. 


BEeAuFoRT, a ſeaport town in 


North Carolina, in the county of 
Carteret, and diſtrict of Newbern, 
in Core Sound, 

BEET IsLanD, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſlands, in the 
Weſt - Indies, ſituated between 
Dog iſland W. and Tortula E. of 
it, It is about 5 miles long E. W. 
and near 1 broad, N. S. in Sir 
Francis Drake's bay. Long. 63, 2. 
lat. 18, 23. 

Brprokb, a ſmall town in 
Middlcſcx county, Maflachuſets- 
bay, on the river Concord, 6 miles 
W. of Woburn, and 7 N, from 
Concord, 


BEL 
BzDprorD, a town in Long 
Iſland, New- York, 6 miles $, 
from New-York, and the ſame 
diſtance N. W. from Jamaica bay, 
BzDpyorD, atown in the county 
of Weſt Cheſter, New-York, 3; 
miles N. from New-York, and 
10 E. from the Topang Sea, 12 
N. from Long-Iſland Sound, on a 
branch of Minimock river, near the 
Stamford river, from the head of 
which it is diſtant 3 miles N. W. 

BEKia, BECOU YA, or Bo- 
QU1aA, a ſmall Engliſh iſland a- 
mong the Grenadilles. The French 
call it Little Martinico; 55 miles 
to the N. E. of Granada, and 65 
leagues from Barbadoes. It has 
a Pe harbour from all winds, 
but no freſh water ; and is there- 
fore only frequented by the inha- 
bitants of St. Vincent, who came 
hither to fiſh for tortoiſe. The 
ſoil produces wild cotton-trees, 
and plenty of water-melons. 

BELHAVEN, or ALE XAN- 
DRIA, a town in Fairfax coun- 
ty, Virginia, on the W. fide of Pa- 
towmack river, 14 miles N. E. of 
Colcheſter, 86 miles S. E. of Win- 
cheſter, and 30 miles W. of An- 
napolis. 

BELINSGATE, a town and 
point of land in Barnſteple 
county, in Plymouth Colony, New 
England, ſituated on the W. ſide 
of the peninſula, in Cape Cod 
Bay, 5 miles N. of Silver Springs, 
and 10 S. from Cape Cod harbour, 

BELLINGHAM, in Suffolk 
county, Maſlachuſcts-Bay, in the 
midway between Mendon and 
* and 2 miles N. d 
Blackſtone river. 

BT LI- ISLE ISLAND and 
Straights, at the moſt N. end of 
Newfoundland, and the entrance 
into the Gulf of St. Laurence. Ihe 
iſland is about 7 leagues in circuit, 
and on the N. W. fide has a ſmall 
harbour fit for ſmall craft, called 
Lark Harbour, within a little 
iſland that lies cloſe to the ſhore; 
and at the E. point it has another 
ſmall harbour or cove, that vill 


only admit filing ſhallops ; fron 
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whence it is only 16 miles to the 
Coaft of Labradore, Long. 53, 30. 
lat. 51, 55. 

BERGEN, a town and county 
on Hudſon's river, in New. Jer- 
ſey, over againſt New York, and 
was the firſt planted of any of 
this tract; moſtly inhabited by 
Dutch, See New York. 

BERKSHIRE, a county in Pen- 
ſylvania whoſe length is very 
great, bounded on the S. E. by 
Philadelphia and Cheſter coun- 
ties, N. E. by Northampton 
county, and S. W. by Cumberland 
and Lancaſter counties. 

BERK LE, the name both of 
a town and county in South Caro- 
lina, lying to the N. of Colleton 
county, near Cowper and Aſhley 
rivers. On the N. is a little river 
called Bowall-river, which with a 
creek ſorms an iſland ; and off the 
coaſt are ſeveral iſlands called 
Hunting-iflands, and Sillwent's- 
iſland. Between the latter and 
Bowall river is a ridge of hills, 
called the Sand hills, The river 
Wando waters the N. W. parts of 
this county, and runs into Cowper 
river, both uniting their ſtreams 
with Aſhley river at Charles-town. 

BERMUuDAS, acluſter of ſmall 
iſlands a conſiderable diſtance 
from the continent, Hither re- 
tired ſeveral of the parliament 
party after the Reſtoration ; and 
Waller the poet has given a very 
pretty poem on them, it being 
the place of his flight. They are 
not altogether 20,000 acres, ver 
difficult of acceſs, being, as Wall 
ler expreſſes it, walled with rocks. 
As their coaſts are dangerous, ſo 
are their ſounds and harbours 
difficult of acceſs, their entrances 
being narrow, and ſhoaly; but 
what renders theſe iflands Rtill 
more dangerous is the current, 
which ſets to the N. E. from the 
Gulf of Florida, which is re- 
markably ſtrong here. The air 
is extremely pleaſant; and its 
fine ſituation invited the great 
Berkley, biſhop of Cloyne, to ſol- 
licit queen Anne for founding 


an univerſity here, the plan of 
which that great genius had ex- 
cellently well modelled ; but the 
queen was diverted from this pro- 
jet by the parties of her mini- 
ſters. The chief buſineſs here 
uſed to be that of building ſloops, 
and other ſmall craft, for the 
trade between North America and 
the Weſt indies; which are built 
of cedar, and are very durable, as 
no worms will penetrate them. 
The ſounds and ſurrounding ſeas, 
are well ſtored with fiſh, and 
ambergriſe is ſometimes found a- 
mong their rocks in lumps of 
conſiderable bigneſs. They ſend 
nothing to England; though for- 
merly, when the Bermudas hats 
were brought into faſhion by the 
biſhop, they got a good deal of 
caſh from England. The hats 
were very elegant, made of the 
leaves of palmettoeg; but the 
trade and the faſhion went toge- 
gether, The ſoil is neglected, 
and their beſt production is cedar, 


with ſome white - ſtone, which 


they ſend to the Weſt - Indies. 
Their whites are about 7000, the 
mulattoes and blacks ate about 
6000. The blacks bred here are 
the beſt in America, and as uſcful 
as the whites in navigation. The 
people of Bermudas are poor but 
healthy, contented and very chear- 
ful. It is well adapted to the cul- 
tivation of vines, and might be 
worth while even for the eg 
ture to encourage ſuch an uſeful 
improvement. They are called 
Somer-illands, not from their 
pleaſant or warm ſituation, but 
trom Sir John Somers, bart. who 
was ſhipwrecked here; and was 
the ſecond after John Bermudas, 
in 1503, that improved the dif- 
covery of them. The number of 
this cluſter is computed to be 
about 400. They are diſtant from 
the Land's-end 1500 leagues; from 
the Madciras 1200, from Hiſpa- 
niola 400, and 200 from Cape 
Hatraras in Carolina; which laſt 
is the neareſt land to them, Lat. 


32, 15. long. 64, 8. 
C2 
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Bzxn, Nu, a ſmall town in 


the county of Craven, in South 
Carolina, lying on the ſouthern 
bank of the river Pamticoe, or 
Pantego, Lat. 35, 15. longitude 
77, 30. 

BERRY - ISLANDS, a ſmall 

cluſter of iſlands, on the N. W. 

oint of the Great Bahama Bank, 
in the Channel of Providence. 
Long. 75, 40. lat. 25, 50. 

BraT1z, a maritime county in 
North Carolina, in the diſtri of 
Edenton, with the Roanoke its 
S. boundary, and Albemarle ſound 
on the E, In it is ſituated the 
Indian tower of Tuſcaroraw. 

BERWICK, a town in York 
county, Penſylvania, about 7 miles 
N. of Hanover, and 16 W. of 
York. 

BETHLEHEM, a village in the 
county, of Orange, in the province 
of New York; very fruitful in 
paſture, and makes large quanti- 
ties of excellent butter, 

BETHLEHEM, a town in Nor- 
thampton county, Penſylvania, s 
miles E. of Northampton, and 
10 S8. W. of Eaſton, and ſtands 
on a branch of the Delawar river. 

BEVERLEY, a maritime-town 
in New England, in the province 
of Maſſachuſets- Bay, and county 
of Eſſex, ſituated on the S. of 
Cape Ann, and the N. ſide of 
Burley Brook, 2 miles North of 
Salem, 

BIE GEZ ISLAND, or BoRk1- 
QUEN, or CRABS ISLE, one of 
the Virgin Ifles, 2 leagues from 
Porto Rico, 6. leaoues long, and 
2 broad, The Englith ſettled there 
twice, and have been driven awa 
by the Spaniards, whoſe interel 
it is to let it remain deſolate, Tt 
has a rich foil, and a good road 
on the S. fide, Lat. 18, 2. long. 
64, 30. See Crabs Iſle. 

B1iDDEFORD,. a town in the 
county of York, Province of New 
Hampſhire, in New - England, 
near the mouth of Sako river and 
bay, 10 miles N, from Wells, 
and 20 S. from Brunſwick, 

B1iLLERIKA, à ſmall town in 


B L A 
Middleſex county, Maſſachuſets. 
Bay, on the banks of the river 
Concord, about 6 miles W. of 
Wilmington, and 5 N. of Bed. 
ford. 

BIX DS KES, a rock or iſland 
among the Virgin Iflands, in the 
Weſt Indies, It is round, and 
ſituated about 2 leagues 8. of St. 
John's iſland, and has its name 
from the quantities of birds which 
reſort there. Long. 63, 20. lat. 
17, $5» 

BINMMINI Istx, one of the 
Lucaya or Bahama Iſlands, on the 
W. fide of the Great Bank, near 
the Gulf of Florida, and has a 
good harbour. 

BisCAY, a province of Mexi- 
co, abounding in ſilver mines. It 
is bounded on the N. by Mexico, 
and on the W. by Florida. 

BLACK RIVER, an Engliſh 
ſettlement at the mouth of the 
river Tinto, 20 leagues to the E, 
of Cape Honduras, the only har- 
bour on the Coaft of Terra Fir- 
ma, from the iſland of Rattan to 
Cape Gracias a Dios, and was for 
more than o years the refuge of 
the Logwood Cutters, when the 
Spaniards drove them from the 
foreſts of Eaſt Yucatan; which 
occaſioned adventurers of different 
kinds to fix here, where the coaſt 
is ſandy, generally low and ſwam- 
py, with mangrove-trees : higher 
up, near the rivers and lagoons, 
which are full of fiſh, the ſoil is 
more fertile, and produces plan- 
tations, cocoa-trees, maize yams, 
potatoes, and ſeveral other vege- 
tables; and the paſſion of drink 
ing rum has made them begin to 
plant ſugar-canes, The foreſts 
are full of deer, Mexican ſwine, 
and game, The ſhores abound 
with turtle, and the woods with 
mahogany, zebra wood, ſarſapi- 
rilla, &c. and indeed the whole 
ſettlement flouriſhes ſpontaneouſly 
without cultivation, 

BLAUEN, a county of North 
Carolina, in the diſtrict of Wil 
mington, and is the houndary 
county to South Carolina, 
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BLANCO, an iſland 35 leagues 
from Terra Firma, and N. of 
Margarita-1ſland, in the province 
of New Andalufia, It is a flat, 
even, low, uninhabited iſland, 
dry and healthy, moſt of it ſavan- 
nas of long graſs, with ſome trees 
of lignum vitæ. It has plenty of 
gvanoes. Lat. 11, 45. long. 63, 36. 

3LANDFO RO, a tovn in Prince 
George's county, Virginia, on the 
S. bank of a branch of James 
river, 2 miles E. of Peterſburg. 

BOLINBROKE,a town in Tal- 
bot county, E. diviſion of Mary- 
land, on the N. W. point of Chop- 
tank river, Cheſapeak - bay, 5 
miles E. of Oxford, 

BOVAIRE, an ifland,almoſt un- 
inhabited, on the coaſt of Venizue- 
la, in the kingdom of Terra Fir- 
ma. It lies about 20 leagues from 
the continent, and 14 E. of Cu- 
ragoa, and belongs to the Dutch, 
It is about 18 leagues in compaſs, 
has a good bay and road on the 
S. W. fide, near the middle of the 
iſlend. Ships that come from the 
eaſtward make in cloſe to ſhore, 
and let go anchor in 60 fathom 
deep water, within half a cable's 
length of the ſhorez but muſt 
make faſt a-ſhore, for fear of the 
land-winds in the night driving 
her to ſea. There are only a few 
houſes, and about a dozen ſol- 
diers, who do little or no duty. 
There is a fort, with five or pA 
Indian families, who are huſband- 
men, and plant maize and Indian 
eorn, ſome yams and potatoes. 
There is a great plenty of cattle 
here, particularly goats, which 
they ſend to Curagoa, ſalted every 
year. There is a ſalt pond here, 
where the Dutch come in for 
falt, Lat, 12, 10, long. 67, 30. 

BO NAVISTA, a bay, cape, and 
— on the E. ſide of Newfound- 
and, „ here the Engliſh have a 
ſettlement, and ftages are erected 
for the fiſhery, which is carried on 
here with great ſucceſs, Long. 
53, 5+ lat. 49, 5. 

BoktQUuiNor CRABS-ISLAND, 
Sec Crabs-Iſland. 
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BosToN, lately a very noted 
and opulent trading town, the 
metropolis of New- England, in 
North-America, in the county of 
Suffolk, till the town was pro- 
ſcribed, and port removed by the 
Engliſh parliament, April 4, 1774, 
for refuſing a tax on tea, which 
they deſtroyed in 1774. The 
Kings forces in a great meaſure 
defaced the town, by pulling 
down feveral buildings to ſupply 
themſelves with firing during the 
late conteſts; before which it was 
the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
city of all the Britiſh empire in 
America; and was built the lat- 
ter end of the year 1630, by a 
part of a colony which removed 
hitherto from Charles-Town, and 
ſtands ”—_ a peninſula of about 
four miles circumference, within 
44 miles of the bottom of Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay. It was greatly da- 
maged by an earthquake, on Oct, 
29, 1727. It is rhe moſt ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated for trade of 
any place in North-America; on 
the N. fide are a dozen ſmall 
iſlands, called the Brewſters, ow 
of which 5s called Noddle's-iſſand - 
The only ſafe way for entrance 
into the . is by a channel 
ſo narrow, as well as full of iſlands, 
that three ſhips can ſcarce paſs in 
a-bicaſt; but there are proper 
marks to guide them into the fair 
way; and within the harbour 
there is room enough for 50 ſhips 
to lie at anchor in a good deph of 
water, where they were covered 
by the cannon of a regular and 
very ſtrong fortreſs now in ruins, 
At. the bottom of the bay is a 
very noble pier, near 2000 fect 
in length, along which on the N. 
hide extended a row of warchouſes. 
The head of this pier joins the 
principal ſtreet in the town, which 
is, like moſt of the others, ſpa- 
cious and well built. The town 
had a fine and ſtriking appearance 
at entering, as it lies at the very 
bottom of the bay, like an am 
phitheatre, It has a trown-houſe,, 
where the courts met, aud the c 
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change kept, large, and of a tole- 
rable taſte of architecture. Round 
the exchange are a great number 
of bookſellers ſhops,-which, till 
lately, found employment-for five 
printing- preſſes. here are 19 
places of worſhip, 3 only of which 
are epiſcopal, and 7 arc for diſſen- 
ters, which are lofty and elegant, 
with towers and ipires: and it 
contained about 6000 houſes, and 
at leaſt 40,000 inhabitants. That 
we n ay be enabled to form ſome 
judgment of the wealth of this 
city, we muſt obſerve, that from 
Chriſtmas 1747, to Chriſtmas 
1748, 500 veſſels cleared out from 
this port only for a foreign trade, 
and 430 were entered inwards; to 
ſay nothing of coaſting and fiſh- 
ing veſſels, both of which were 
numerous to an uncommon de- 
gree, and not leſs than 1000. It 
received damage by a fire to the 
amount of 400,0c0l. March 20, 
1760; and by a terrible ſtorm in 
Aug. 1773. Indeed the trade of 
New - England was great, as it 
ſupplied a vaſt quantity of goods 
from within itſelf; but was yet 
greater, as the people in this 
country were in a manner the 
carriers for all the colonies in 
North-America and the Weſt- In- 
dies; and” even many parts of 
Europe. The home commodities 
were principally maſts and yards, 
for which they contracted largely 
with the royal navy; alſo pitch, 
tar, and turpentine; ſtaves, lum- 
ber, and boards; all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, beef, pork, butter, and 


cheeſe, in vaſt quantities; horſes, 


and live cattle; Indian corn and 
peaſe ; cyder, apples, hemp, and 
flax. Their peltry or fur trade 
was not ſo conſiderable. They 
had a noble cod fiſhery upon 
the coaſt, atfording employment 
for a vaſt number of their people: 
they were enabled by this branch 
to export annually above zo, oco 
quintals of choice cod fiſh to Spain, 
Italy, the Britiſh iſlands, Great- 
Britain, the Mediterranean, &c, 
and about 20,000 quintals of the 
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refuſe ſort to the Weſt-Indies, for 
the negroes. 

The great quantity of ſpirits 
which they diſtilled in Boſton 
from the molaſſes received in re- 
turn from the Welt-Indies, was 
as ſurpriſing as the cheap rate they 
vended it at, which was under 
two ſhillings a gallon, With this 
they ſupplied almoſt all the con- 
ſumption of our colonies in North- 
America, the Indian trade there, 
the vaſt demands of their own 
and the Newfoundland fiſhery, 
and in a great meaſure thoſe of 
the African trade. But they were 
more famous for the quantity and 
cheapreſs than excellency of their 
rum. Ihey were almoſt the only 
one of our colonies which nearly 
ſupplied themſelves with woolen 
and linen manufaQures, Their 
woolen cloths were ſtrong, cloſe, 
but coarſe and ſtubborn. As to 
their linens, that manufacture was 
brought from the N. of Ireland 
by ſome preſbyterian artificers, 
driven thence by the ſeverity of 
their landlords, or rather the 
maſter workmen and employers ; 
and from an affinity of religious 
ſentiments they choſe New-Eng- 
land for their retreat, As they 
brought with them a fund of 
riches in their {kill of the linen 
manufactures, they met with very 
great encouragement, and exer- 
eiſed their trade to the great advan- 
tage of the colony. They made 
large quantities, and of a very 
good kind; their principal ſettle- 
ment was in a town, which, ia 
compliment to them, is called 
Londonderry. 

Hats were made in New-Eng- 
land, and which, in a clandeſtine 
way, found vent in all the other 
colonies. The ſetting up theſe 
manufactures was in a great mat- 
ter neceſſary to them; for as they 
had not been properly encourag- 
ed in ſome ſtaple commodity by 
which they might communicate 
with Great-Britain, being cut off 
from all other reſources, they 
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country, or have found means of 
employing their own ſkill and in- 
duſtry to draw out of it the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, The ſame neceſſity, 
together with their being poſſeſſed 
of materialsfor building and mend- 
ing ſhips, made them the carriers 
for the other colonies, 

This laſt article was one of the 
moſt conſiderable which Boſton, 
or the other ſea-port towns in 
New-England carried on. Ships 
were ſometimes built here upon 
commiſſion, and frequently the 
merchants of the country had 
them conſtructed upon their own 
account; then loaded them with 
the produce of their country. naval 
ſtores, fiſh, and fiſn- oil, principally. 
They ſent them out upon a trading 
voyage to Spain, Portugal, or the 
Mediterranean; where, having 
diſpoſed of their American cargo, 
they made what advantage they 
could by freight, until ſuch time 
as they could ſell the veſſel her- 
ſelf to advantage; which they ſel- 


dom failed to do, receiving the 


value of the veſſel as well as the 
freight of the goods which from 
time to time they carried, and of 
the firſt home-cargo in bills of 
exchange upon London; for as 
they had no commodity to return 
for the value of above 100,000l. 
which they took in varions ſorts 
of goods from England, (except 
what naval ſtores they had,) they 
were obliged to keep the balance 
ſomewhat even by this circuitous 
commerce; which though not car- 
ried on with Great-Britain, nor 
with Britiſh veſſels, yet centered 
in its profits, where all the money 
made by all the colonies did center 
at laſt, namely in London, There 
was a report made by way of com- 
plaint to the legiſlature of this 
circuitous, though to them neceſ- 
ſary commerce. It was delired 


that the exportation of lumber, 
&c. to the French colonies, and the 
importation of ſugars, molaſſes, 
&c, from thence, might be ſtopt. 
On the other hand, the northern 
colonies complained that they were 
not poſleſſed of any manufactures, 
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or ftaple commodity ; and being 
cut off from this circuitous com- 
merce, they could not purchaſe 
ſo many articles of luxury from 
Great - Britain, The legiſlature 
took a middle courſe : they did 
not prohibit their exporting lum- 
ber, &c, to the French colonies, 
but laid the imports from thence, 
as ſugars, molaſſes, &c. under a 
conſiderable duty; for they wiſe- 
ly foreſaw that 4 French would 
have recourſe to their own colo- 
nies for lumber, by which the 
Boſtoniaas would be cut off from 
ſo valuable a branch of trade and 
navigation; and that the latter, 
being driven to fuch ſtreights, 
might have been alſo driven to 
ſome extremities, 

By conſidering the ſtate of ſhip- 
building, the principal branch of 
Boſton, we ſhall viſibly perceive a 
ou decline in that article, which 
ately affected her intimately in all 
others, In the year 1738, they 
built at Boſton 41 topſail veſſels, 
burthen in all 6324 tons, In 
1743 they built 30; in 1746, but 
20; and in 1749, but 15, mak- 
ing in the whole only 2450 tons; 
an aſtoniſhing decline in about 10 
years. 

There was a light houſe erected 
on a rock for the ſhipping, but it 
has lately been deſtroyed, as has 
the fortifications. The govern- 
ment was directed by a governor, 
a general court, and aſſembly, to 
which this city ſent four mem- 
bers. The independent religion 
was the moſt numerous, and the 
profeſſors ſaid to be 14,000 ; and 
out of 19 places of worſhip, fix 
were for this profeſſion, Latitude 
42, 25. long. 71, 10. 

BRADFORD, a ſmall town in 
New-England, in the province of 
Maſlachuſets-Bay, and county of 
Eſſex, near a branch which runs 
into Merimak river, below Mit- 
chells Falls. 

BRAINTREE or BRANTREE, 
a town in Suffolk county, in Maſ- 
ae It ſtands at the 
bottom of a ſhallow-bay, and has 
no harbour, but is well watered 
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with ſprings: the river Smelt runs 
through it, and about a quarter 
of a mile 8. runs the river Stony. 
BRAN DON HARBOUR, is U 
tuated on the N. ſide of Long- 
Iſland, New- Vork, 9 miles W. of 
Smithtown, and the ſame diſtance 
from Hampſtead Plain, 
BRASS-ISLAN D, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin - Iſlands, ſituated 
near the N. W. end of St. Tho- 
mas, on whom it is dependent, 
BRENTFORD, a town in Con- 
necticut, the county of New-Ha- 
ven ; conſiderable for its iron- 
works, It is ſituated on the fide 
of a river of the ſame name, 
which runs into Long - Iſland 
Sound, 10 miles Eaſt from New- 
haven, Longitude 55, 15. lati- 
tude 41, 15, 
BrRIDGETOWN, the metro- 
olis of the iſland of Barbadoes, 
in the Weſt-Indies, lying in the 
S. W. part of the iſland, and in 
the pariſh of St. Michael. It is 
ſituate on the innermoſt part of 
Carliſle- bay, which is large enough 
to contain oo ſhips, being a league 
and half in breadth, and a league 
in depth; but the bottom is foul, 
and apt to cut the cables. The 
neighbouring grounds being low 
flats were often overflowed by the 
ſpring-tides, and are moſt of them 
ince drained, The town lies at 
the entrance of St. George's-val- 
ley, which runs ſeveral miles in- 
to the country. It ſuffered great- 
ly by a fire on Feb. 8, 1756, May 
14, 1766, and Dec. 27, 1767, 
when the greateſt part of the town 
was deſtroyed ; before which time 
it had about 1500 houfes, moſt! 
brick, very elegant, and ſaid to 
be the fineſt and largelt in all the 
Caribbee- Iſlands, the greateſt part 
of which have been. rebuilt. The 
ftrects are broad, the houſes high, 
and there is here alſo a Cheaplide, 
where the rents are as dear as 
thoſe in London, Tt has a college 
founded liberally and endowed by 
Colonel Codrington, the only in- 
ſtitution of the kind in the Weſt- 
Indies; but it does not appear 
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that the deſign of the founder 
has had the ſucceſs that was cx. 
pected. Here are commodiouzs 
wharfs for loading and unloading 
goods, with ſome forts and callles 
for its defence; but the town i; 
ſubjet to hurricanes, As the 
wind generally blows from the E, 
or N. E. the E. part of the town 
is called windward, and the W, 
part leeward. The royal eitadel, 
called St, Ann's fort, colt the 
country 30, ooo. On the E. fide 
of the town is a ſmall fort of 
eight guns, where the magazines 
of powder and ſtores are kept by 
a ſtrong guard. The number of 
militia for this town and St, Mi- 
chael's precinct is 1200 men, who 
are called the royal regiment of 
foot-guards, This is Ja ſeat of 
the governor, council, aſſembly, 
and court of chancery. About a 
mile from town to the N. E. the 
1 has a fine houſe, built 

y the aſſembly, called Pilgrims : 
though the governor's uſual reſi- 
dence was at Fontabel. The other 
forts are to the W. James's-fort, 
near Stuart's-wharf, of 18 guns: 
Willonghby's, of 20 guns: three 
batteries between this and Need- 
ham's- fort, of 20 guns. The church 
is as large as many of our cathe- 
drals, has a noble organ, and a 
ring of bells, with a curious clock, 
Here are large and elegant taverns, 
eating-houſes, &c. with a poſt- 
houſe ; and packet-boats have been 
eſtabliſhed here lately to carry let- 
ters to and from this place month- 
ly. Lat. 13. 20. Long. 60. d. 
See Barbadves, 

BRIDGEWATER, a ſmall town 
in the county of Briſtol and colo- 
ny of Plymouth, in Maſfachufetts- 
Bay, New-England, near Town- 
river, which empties itſelf into 
Narraganſet-bay, Rhode- Iſland, 
It is about 5 miles N. E. from 
Raynham, 10 W. from Duxbury, 

BRIDLINGTON, See Burlington. 

BRION-ISLE, one of the Mag- 
dalen - Iſles, in the Gulf of St. 
Laurence, 5 or 6 leagues W, from 


the Bird-Iſlands; and to Cape Ro- 
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BRU 
fiers, the entrance of St. Laurence 
river, it is 39 leagues N. W. by 
N. It is in Long, 60, 40. Lat, 
47, 45+ 

Br1STOI,, a county and town 
in New-England, It is the moſt 
conſiderable town in the county, 
having a commodious harbour, at 
the entrance of which lies Rhode- 
Iſland. This town is laid out 
with more regularity than any 
in the province, and has more 
trade, The capital is remarkable 
for the King of Spain's having a 
palace in it, and being killed 
there; and alſo for Crown the 
poet's begging it of Charles II, 
Lat. 42. Long. 70, 

BRIS TOL, the chief town of 
the county of Bucks, in Penſyl- 
vania, about 2o miles N. E. from 
Philadelphia. It ſtands on the 
river Delaware, oppoſite Burling- 
ton, in Weſt New- Jerſey. It has 
not above 100 houſes, but is 
noted for its mills of ſeveral ſorts, 
Lat. 40. 71. Long. 74. 30. 

BRIS TOT, a ſmall town in Ma- 
ryland, in the county of Charles, 
in the weſtern diviſion of the co- 
lony. 

BR1TAIN, LITTLE, a village 
in the county of Orange, in the 
province of New- York, very 
fruitfal in paſture, and breeds 
great numbers of cattle. 

BRITAIN, NEW, called alſo 
Terra de Labrador and Eſkimaux, 
a diſtrict bounded by Hudſon's- 
Bay on the N. and W. by Canada 
and the river of St. Laurence on 
the S. and by the Atlantic Ocean 
on the E. It is ſubject to Great- 
Britain; but produces only ſkins 
and furs, 

BROOKHAVEN, a town in the 
province of New-York and coun- 
ty of Suffolk in Long-Iſland. See 
Long- Iſland, 

BROOKLINE, a village in Suf- 
folk county, Maſlachuſets - bay, 
between Cambridge and Roxbury, 
about 3 miles W. of Boſton. 

BRUNSWICK, a town in the 
county of the ſame name, in the 


diltrift of Wilmington, in North- 
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Carolina, of which it is the prin- 
cipal. It is ſituated about 5 miles 
E. from the Atlantic, on the river 
Cape Fear, is the beſt built in 
the whole province, carries on 
the moſt extenſive trade, and has 
a collector of the cuſtoms, 

BRUNSWICK, a town in the 
county of York and province of 
Maſſachuſets-bay, in New-Eng- 
land, in the bay of Caſco, It is 
the county-town, and is 13 miles 
from Falmouth, and 53 from 
York, | 

BRUNSWICK, See New Brunſ- 
wick, 

Buck ISLAND, one of the 
leſſer Virgin Ifles, ſituated on the 
E. of St. Thomas, in St. James's 
Paſſage, Long. 63. 30. Lat. 18. 
I5. 

BUCKINGHAM, a county in 
the province of Penſylvania, 
S. W. from Philadelphia. It is 
ſeparated from Jerſey by the De- 
laware river on the S. E. and 
N. E. and from Northampton 
county on the North. 

BULLS, BAY OF, or BABOUL- 

BA, a noted bay in Newfound« 
land, a little to the ſouthward of 
St. John's harbour on the E. of 
that iſland. It has 14 fathom wa- 
ter, and is very ſafe, being land- 
locked. The only danger is a 
rock 20 yards from Bread-and- 
Cheeſe Point, and another with 
9 feet water off Magotty Cove, 
Lat. 50, 50. long. 57, 10. 
' BURLINGTON, a county in 
Weſt-Jerſey, near the boundary 
line of Eaſt-Jerſey; in which its 
capital town Burlington is on its 
W. ſhore. 

BURLINGTON, the capital of 
Weſt-Jerſey. It is ſituated on an 
iſland, in the middle of Delaware 
river, oppoſite to Philadelphia. 
The town is laid out into ſpacious 
ſtreets, and here the courts and 
aſſemblies of Weſt-Jerſey were 
held, It is directed by a gover- 
nor, a council, and aſſembly; was 
begun to be planted with the 
other towns from 1688, and con- 
tinued improving till 1702, and 
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from thence till now. Its ſituation 
on the river, and contiguity to 
creeks and bays, has naturally in- 
clined the inhabitants to fiſheries, 
The country abounds in all ſorts 
of grain and proviſions, particular- 
ly flour, pork, and great quantities 
of white peaſe, which they ſell to 
the merchants of New-York, who 
export them to the Sugar-Iſlands. 
They have alſo a trade in furs, 
whalebone, oil, pitch, and tar, 
This town formerly gave name to 
a county, It has a town-houſe, a 
handſome market-place, two good 
bridges over the river, one called 
London- bridge, the other York- 
bridge. But the court of aſſem- 
bly, &c. and that of the gover- 
nor, is in the town of Elizabeth, 
in the county of Eſlex, which is 
by that the moſt conſiderable town 
in the two provinces. It carries 
on a briſk trade by its eaſy com- 
munication with Philadelphia, 
through the river Selem, which 
falls into the bay of Delaware, 
Lat. 40, 5. long. 74, 30. 

Bus TARD RIVER, in the pro- 
vince of Quebec, which runs into 
the rivers St, Laurence, in a bay 
of the ſame name. It runs a 
great way inland, and has com- 
munication with ſeveral lakes; 
and at its mouth lies the Oziers- 
iſlands, Longitude 68, 5. Lati- 
tude 49, 20. 

BuTE, a county in N. Caroli- 
na, in the diſtrit of Halifax, to 
which diſtrict it is the W. boundary, 


C E 
ALEDONIA, a port in the 
Iſthmus of Darien, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, 25 leagues N. 
W. from the river Atrato. It 
was attempted to be eſtabliſhed 
1698, but the unhealthy ſituation 
of the climate deſtroyed the in- 
fant colony. 

CALIFORNIA, a peninſula in 
the Pacific Ocean,in North-A me- 
rica, waſhed on the E. by a gulf 
of the ſame name, and on the 
W. by the Pacific Ocean, or Great 
South-Sea, lying within the three 
Capes, or limits of Cape San Lu- 
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cas, the river Colorado, and Cape 
Blanco de San Sebaſtian, which 
laſt is its fartheſt limit on its we. 
tern coaſt which Has come to 
our knowledge, The gulf which 
waſhes it on the E. called the 
Gulf of California, is an arm of 
the Pacific Ocean, intercepted be- 
tween Cape Corientes on one ſide, 
and Cape St. Lucas on the other; 
that is, between the coaſt of New. 
Spain on the N. E. and that of 
California on the W. The length 
of California is about 300 leagues; 
in breadth it bears no proportion, 
not being more than 40 leagues 
acroſs, or from ſea to fea. The 
air is dry and hot to a great de- 
gree ; the earth is in general bar. 
ren, rugged, wild, every where 
over-run with mountains, rocks, 
and ſands, with little water, con- 
ſequently not adapted to agricul. 
ture, planting, or grazing. There 
are, however, ſome level, wide, 
and fruitful tracts of ground to 
the W. of the river Colorado, in 
35? N. latitude, plenty of water, 
delightful woods, and fine paſ- 
tures, which is not to be ſaid of 
the peninſula taken in general; 
for the greateſt part is not known 
to us, being unconquered and poſ- 
ſeſſed by the wild Californians and 
ſavages. 

CALLIAQUA, a town and har- 
bour at the S. W. end of St. 
Vincent, one of the Caribbce- 
Iflands The harbour is the belt 
in the iſland, and draws thither a 
great part of the trade, and the 
principal inhabitants of the iſland. 
- CALVERT, a county in the 
province of Maryland, bordering 
on Charles county in the ſame pro- 
vince, from which it is divided by 
the river Paluſcent, as alſo from 
Prince George's county. "The ca- 
pital of this county is called A- 
bington. 

CAMBRIDGE, a town in the 
county of Middleſex, the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets- Bay, in 
New-England; ſtands on the N. 
branch of Charles - river, near 
Charles-Town, ſeven miles N. W. 
of Boſton. It has ſeveral fine 
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houſes, but is built very irregular, 
It changed its old name of New- 
ton for that of Cambridge, on 
account of the univerſity called 
Harvard college, which conſiſts of 
4 ſpacious colleges built of brick, 
called Harvard, Hollis, Stough- 
ton, Maſſachuſets, It was pro- 
jected in 1630, and was at firit uo 
more than a ſchola illuſtris, or 
academical free-ſchool, till May 
1650, when it was incorporated 
by a charter from the government 
of Maſſachuſets colony; ſo that 
by donations from ſeveral learned 
patrons, namely, archbiſnop Uſher, 
Sir John Maynard, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. 
Theophilus Gale, fellow of Mag- 
dalen college, there were, before 
the acceſſion of Queen Anne, a- 
bove 4000 books of the moſt va- 
luable authors, The college con- 
ſiſted of a preſident, five feilows, 
4 tutors, a librarian and butler, 
and a treaſurer, but the latter had 
no voice in the government, There 
was an additional college erected 
for the Indians, but, being found 
impracticable in its intention, was 
turned into a printing-houſe; the 
whole of which was burnt down 
in 1764, and rebuilt by public 
contribution; but in 1775 was 
converted into barracks for the 
ſoldiers, when the ſtudents were 
obliged to relinquiſh their ſtudies 
as well as apartments. Lat.42, 25, 
long. 71, 11. 

CANM-Is LAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin-Iſles, in the Weſt- 
Indies; ſituated N. of St. John's, 
in the King's channel, Longi- 
tude 63, 25. lat. 18, 20. 

Campen diſtrict, in 8. Caro- 
lina, is bounded by the line 
which divides the pariſhes of St. 
Mark and Prince Frederick, San- 
tee, Congaree, and Broad rivers, 
and by a N. W. line from the N. 
corner of Williamſburg town- 
ſhip, to Lynch's creek, and from 
thence 430 degrees W. till it inter- 
ſects the provincial line. 

CAMDEN town, in Frederickſ- 


burg townſhip, on the N. fide 
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of the Wateree river, which emp- 
ties itſelf into the Santee river, and 
by that has communication, and 
carries on a trade to different parts 
of Carolina, It has a court-houſe, 
and provides one of the regiments 
of militia, 

CAMPEACHY, a town in the 
audicnce of Old Mexico, or New 
Spain, and province of Y ucatan, 
ſituated on the bay of Campeachy, 
near the W, ſhore, Its houſes are 
well-built of one: when taken 
by the Spaniards, it was a large 
town of 3000 houſes, and had 
conſiderable monuments both of 
art and induſtry. There is a good 
dock and fort, with a governor 
and grrriſfon, which commands 
both the town and harbour, The 
Engliſh in 1659 ſtormed and took 
it only with ſmall arms, and a 
ſecond time, by ſurprize, in 1678, 
and a third time in 1685, by the 
Engliſa and French buccaniers, 
who plundered every place within 
15 leagues round it, for the ſpace 


of two months; they afterwards 


ſect fire to the fort, and to the 
town, which the governor, who 
kept the field with goo men, 
would not ranſom : and, to com- 
pleat the pillage by a ſingular 
piece of folly, the French bucca- 
niers celebrated the feaſt of their 
King, the day of St. Louis, b 
burning the value of Fo, oool. 
ſterl. of Campeachy wood, which 
was a part of their ſhare of the 
plunder, The port is large, but 
ſhallow. It was a ſtated market 
for logwood, of which great quan- 
tities grew in the neighbourhood, 
before the Engliſh landed there, 
and cut it at the iſthmus, which 
they entered at Trieſta-ifland, near 
the bottom of the bay, 4o leagues 
S. W. ſrom Campeachy. The chief 
manufacture is cotton eloth. Lat. 
15, 40. Long. 91, 30. 
CANADA. The limits of this 
large country are fixed by an act 
of parliament in 1763 as follows: 
The North point was the head of 
the river St. John on the Labra- 
dor coaſt; its Weſternmoſt point 
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the South end of Lake Nipiſlin ; 
its Southernmoſt point the 45th 
parallel of North latitude, eroſſing 
the river St. Laurence and Lake 
Champlain; and its Eaſternmoſt 
at Cape Roſiers in the Gulf of 
St, Laurence; including about 
$00 miles long, and 200 broad; 
which boundaries in 1774 were 
extended Southward to the banks 
of the Ohio; Weſtward to the 
banks of tbe Miſtllippi; and 
Northward to the boundary of the 
Hudſon's-Bay Company. 

As its extent is ſo great both 
in length and breadth, its tempe- 
rature, climate, ſoil, &c. cannot 
but vary accordingly : all that 

art which was inhabited by the 
— and which is moſtly along 
the banks of the great river St. 
Laurence, is, generally ſpeaking, 
exceſſive cold in winter, though 
hot in ſummer, as moſt of thoſe 
American tracts commonly are, 
which do not lie too far to the 
Northward. The reſt of the 
country, as far as it is known, 
is interſected with large woods, 
lakes, and rivers, which render it 
ſtill colder; it has, however, no 
inconſiderable quantity of fertile 
lands, which, by experience, are 
found capable of producing corn, 
barley, rye, and other grain, 
grapes, and fruit, and, indeed, 
almoſt every thing that grows in 
France; but its chief product is 
tobacco, which it yields in large 
quantities, The foil, altogether, 
produces as follow ;——White and 


red pine trees; four ſpecies of fir; 


white cedar and oak; the free, 
mongrel, and baſtard aſÞ-trees ; 
male and female maple; hard, 
ſoft, and ſmooth 9 
beech- trees and white wood; white 
and red elm; poplars; cherry and 
plumb trees; the vinegar and 
cotton trees; and the white thorn : 
ſun-plants, gourds, melons, ca- 
pillaire, the hop - plant, alaco : 
tobacco, turkey-corn, moſt ſorts 
of European grain, fruits, &c, 
The animals are, deer, bears, 


Rags, martins, buffaloes, porcu- 


——— e 
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pines, rattle-ſnakes, foxes, fer. 
rets, hares, otters, wild-cats, er. 
mines, goats, wolves, beavers, 
ſquirrels, &c, — Eagles, falcons, 
tercols, gpofhawks; grey, red, and 
black partridges with long tails; 
turkies, ſnipes, and variety of 
water-fowl, &c, Canadian wood. 
peckers, larks; &c.—In the lakes 
and rivers are ſea-wolves, ſea. 
cows, porpoiſes, lencornets, ſea. 
plaiſe, ſalmon, turtle, lobſters, 
ſturgeons, giltheads, tunny, lam. 
preys, mackarel, ſoals, anchovies, 

Co 

There is likewiſe plenty of 
ſtags, martins, wild-cats, and other 
wild creatures, in the woods, be- 
ſides wild-fowl and other game. 
The ſouthern parts, in particular, 
breed great numbers of wild bulls, 
deer of a ſmall ſize, divers ſorts 
of rocbucks, goats, wolves, &c, 
a great variety of other animals, 
both wild and tame, 

The meadow-grounds, which 
are well watered, yield excellent 
graſs, and breed great quantities 
of large and ſmall cattle; and, 
where the arable land is well mz- 
nured, it produces large and rich 
crops. The mountains abound 
with coal-mines, and ſome, we 
are told, of ſilver, and other me- 
tals, though we do not learn that 
any great advantage is yet made 
thereof. The marſhy grounds, 
which are likewiſe very extenſive, 
ſwarm with otters, beavers, and 
other amphibious creatures ;' and 
the rivers and lakes with fiſh of 
all ſorts, 

The lakes here are both large 
and numerous; the principal of 
which are thoſe of Erie, M-c\1- 
gan, Huron, Superior, IT ron- 
tenacor Optavia, Ontario, Nopi:- 
ſing, Temiſcaming, beſides others 
of a ſmaller ſize; ſome navigable 
by veſſels of any ſize, as ate alſo 
their communications, except that 
between Erie and Ontario, where 
is a ſtupendous cataraft, called 
the Falls of Niagara, The water 
is about a mile wide, eroſſed by : 


rock in the form of a balf-moou. 
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The endicular fall is 190 
feet ; 5d fo vaſt a body of water 
caſhing down from great a 
height, on rocks below, with pro- 
digious reboundings, ſtrikes the 
beholder with inexpreſſible amaze- 
ment; the noiſe may be heard 
upwards of 15 miles, The largeſt 
of the lakes is that which they 
name Superior or Upper Lake; 
which is ſituate the fartheſt N. and 
is reckoned above 100 leagves in 
length, and about ſeventy where 
broadeſt, and hath ſeveral conſi- 
Gderable iſlands in it; the chief 
whereof are the Royal Iſle, Phili- 
peau, Pont Cartrain, Maurepas, 
St. Anne, St. Ignatius, the Lo- 
nerre or Thunder Iſland, and 
a large number of ſmaller ones, 
eſpecially near the coaſts. 

The whole country abounds 
with very large rivers, which it 
is endlefs to enter into a detail of, 
The chief are, the Outtanais, St, 
John's, Seguinay, Deſprairies, 


and Trois Rivieres, all running 


into the great river St. Laurence; 
| alſo the Ohio. The two principal 
| are thoſe of St. Laurence and 
the Miſſiſippi; the former of 
which abounds with no leſs varie- 
| ty than plenty of fine fiſh, and 
receives ſeveral confiderable rivers 
in its courſe, The entrance into 
the Gulf of St. Lanrence lies be- 
tween Cape Ray, on the ifland of 
# Newfoundland, and the N. cape 
in that called the Royal Iſland, 
or more commenly Cape Breton. 
That of the Mitifppi, which 
runs through the greateſt part 
ok the province of Louiſiana from 
N. to S. is called by the French 
the river of St. Louis, and 
© the natives Miſchiſpi, Miſfiſſippi, 
= and Meſchagamiſii, on account 
ot the vaſt tract of ground which 
it overflows at certain ſeaſons ; 
© and by the Spaniards alſo called 
© La Paliſda, from the prodigious 
© quantities of timber which they 
lend down upon it in floats to the 
$ ſea, It is navigable above 450 
© leagues up from its mouth, The 
| fpring head of this river is not 
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yet ſatisfactorily known; but it is 
certain, that it diſcharges itſelf 
into the Gulf of Mexico by two 
branches, which form an iſland 
of conſiderable length. 

Canada, in its largeſt ſenſe, is 

divided into eaſtern and weſtern, 
the former of which is common« 
ly known by the name of Canada, 
and the latter, which is of later 
diſcovery, Louiſiana, in honour 
of the late Lewis XIV. See Loui- 
ſiana. The capital of Canada, 
properly ſo called, is Suebec, 
which fee. The number of in- 
habitants in 1763 was 45,000, 
but ſince then they have encreaſed 
very conſiderably, Its trade em- 
ployed 34 ſhips and 400 ſeamen, 
The exports to Great - Britain, 
conſiſted of ſkins furs, ginſeng, 
ſnake-root, capillaire, and wheat, 
all which amounted annually to 
105,500, Which was nearly the 
amount of the articles ſent from 
England to them. 
CANSO, an iſland in Nova Sco- 
tia, in which there is a very good 
harbour three leagues deep, and 
in it are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, It 
forms two bays of ſafe anchorage, 
On the continent near it is a 
a river, called Salmon-river, on 
account of the great quantity of 
that fiſh taken and cured here: 
it is believed to be the beſt filkery 
in the world of that fort. The 
town of Canſo was burat in 1744, 
by the French from Cape Breton ; 
but ſince our acquifition of Cape 
Breton in 1758, they are under no 
apprehenſion of the like danger. 
E. 45, 18. long, 60, 50. 

CANTERBURY, A&A town in 
Connecticut, New England, 1 mile 
E. of the river Thames, and 2 
miles N. E. of Plainfield, both in 
Windham county. 

Care BreTON, a v con- 
ſiderable iſland, in the Gulf of St. 
Laurence, in North America, be- 
longing to the Engliſh. It was 
taken in 1758 by admiral Boſ- 
cawen and colonel Amherſt. The 
ſtreight of Franſac, which ſepa» 
rates 1 Nova Scotia, is not 
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more than a league in breadth, 
and is about 20 leagues from 
Newfoundland, with which it 
forms the entrance into the Gulf 
of St. Laurence, This fine iſland 
properly belongs to the diviſion 
of Nova Scotia, and was the only 
part which was ceded by treaty to 
the Engliſh. It is about 140 
miles in length, full of moun- 
tains and lakes, and interſected 
by a vaſt number of creeks and 
bays, nearly meeting each other 
upon every ſide, which ſeems very 
much to reſemble the coaſt and 
inland parts of moſt northern 
countries, ſuch as Scotland, Ire- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden, who 
have ſuch ſhores and inſular lakes. 
The ſoil is ſufficiently fruitful, 
and in every part abounds with 
timber. In the mountains are 
coal pits, and on the ſhores one 
of the moſt fruitſul fiſheries in 
the world, with excellent flax and 
hemp. It abounds in all manner 
of paſture, and in all ſorts of 
Cattle and poultry. The harbours 
are all open to the E. going round 
to the ſouthward for the ſpace of 
o leagues, beginning with Port 
83 quite to Port Thou- 
louſe, near the entrance of the 
ſtreight of Franſac, at the iſſue of 
which you meet immediately with 
Port Thoulouſe, which lies be- 
tween a kind of gulf called Little 
St. Peter and the iſles of St. 
Peter. The bay of Gabaron, the 
entrance of which is about 20 
leagues from St. Peter's iſles, is 
two leagues deep, one broad, and 
affords good anchorage, It is 
ſituate from 45 20% to 47 N. 
Jat. and from 59, 30. to 61,20 W. 
Jong, See the article Loi /bourgh, 
_ Carye-Cop, a promontory, 
which forms a fine harbour on 
the coaſt of Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
and forms one of the countics of 
that province under the name of 
Barnſtaple county, It circum- 
ſcribes Barnſtaple-bay, and has 


been formed by the coil and re- 


coil of the tides, rolling up ſilt 
and ſand, Many alterations have 
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been made, and are continually 
making on the E. coaſt, at tle 
back of this promontory, and a 
long point of ſand has been formed 
into ſolid marſh-land within 40 
years paſt, at the S. point ot it, 
called George's Sand. It has its 
name from the quanti'y of cod-fihh 
caught on its coaſt, and the bay is 
capable of containing 1000 large 
veſſels with ſafety. 

Care-FEAR, an headland in 
North Carolina, near which is 
Johnſon's - Fort, in Brunſwick 
county, in the diſtrict of Wil- 
mington, which gives name to a 
conhderable river of two braaches 
that extend in North Carolina.— 
Lat. 78, 25. lat. 33, 40. 

Carz FRANCO1s, the capital 
of the French diviſion of the 
Iſland of St. Domingo, in the 
Welt Indies. It is ſituated on a 
Cape on the N. ſide of the iſland, 
at the edge of a large plain 20 
leagues long, and, on an average, 
four broad, between the ſca and 
mountains, There are few Janis 
better watered, but there is not 
a river that will admit of a ſloop 
above 3 miles. This ſpace is cut 
through by ſtraight roads, 40 
feet broad, conſtantly lined with 
hedges of lemon-trees, intermixed 
with long avenues of lofty trees, 
which lead to plantations, which 
produce a greater quantity of 
ſugar than any country in the 
world. The town, which is fituzt- 
ed in the moſt unhealthy place of 
this extenſive and beautirul plain, 
conliſts of 29 ſtraight, narrow, and 
dirty ftreets, divided into 226 al- 
lotments, which comprehend 810 
houſes, The governor's houlc, 
the barracks, and the King's ma- 
gazine, are the only public build- 
ings which attract the notice of 
the curious; but thoſe that &&- 
ſerve to be conſidered by the hu: 
mane, are two hoſpitals called the 
Houſes of Providence, founded 
for the ſupport of thoſe Europeans 
who come hither wichout mone? 
or merchandize. The women aud 
men receive ſeparately all the ſub- 
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ſiſtence that their ſituation re- 
quires, til they are engaged in 
employments. This eſtabliſhment 
is only to be equalled at Carthage- 
na, in all the Weſt Indies; and 
to it is imputed, that fewer die at 
this town than in any other 
which ſtands on the coaſt of this 
iſland. The harbour, admirably 
well ſituated for ſhips which come 
from Europe, is only open to the 
North, from whence it can receive 
no damage, its entrance being 
ſprinkled over with reefs, that 
break the force of the waves, 

Cart HATTERAS, a head- 
land on a bank of the ſame 
name, off North Carolina ; which 
bank incloſes Pamticoe Sound, 
Long. 76, 10. lat. 35, 5. 

Carpet LooKk-ouT, a head- 
land off the county of Carteret, 
in the diſtrict of Newbern; on a 
bank of the ſame name, that in- 
cloſes Core Sound, Long, 77, 10. 
lat. 34, 30. bY 

Care May, a county, and the 


moſt S. point of land, in W. Jerſey. 


CarE ST. NICHOLAS, a 
principal town and cape on the 
N. W. corner of the French Di- 
viſion of St. Domingo, in the 
Welt Indies, where is a harbour 
equally fine, ſafe, and convenient, 
about 2900 yards broad at the 
entrance, where ſhips of any bur- 
then may ride at anchor in the 
baſon, perſectly ſafe, even during 
a hurricane. Since the late peace 
it is become of importance, the 
houſes have been all rebuilt, and, 
in conſequence of its being de- 
clared a free port, the inhabitants 
receive a ſubſiſtence, which the 
adjacent country could not ſupply 
them with, Their houſes are 
now well-built, and the town 
divided into ſeveral ſtreets, all 
ſupplied by currents of running- 
water: it conſiſts of 400 good 
houſes, beſides a large ſtore-houſe 
for the navy, and hoſpital, and 
ſeveral public buildings; 500 ne- 
groes are conſtantly employed on 
the fortifications; and, when thoſe 
of the town and adjoining batterics 
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are compleated, they are to begin 
a Citadel] on the N. point, which 
is to be mounted with 100 pieces 
of cannon, For the conveniency 
of trade eſtabliſhed in this port, 
an excellent carriage road bes book 
made between the Mole of St, 
Nicholas and Cape Francois. In 
1772 the number of veſlcls cleared 
outwards amounted to between 2 
and 3co for North America, and 
for Europe 400. [ts environs 
produce ſugar, indigo, cotton, 
and coffee, 

Car E Ray, the S. W. point 
of Newfoundland, E. N. E. 20 
leagues from Cape Breton, and 22 
leagues to Bird Iſlands, in the 
Gulf of St. Laurence. Long. 
59, 15. lat. 47, 40. 

CARACCAS, a province on the 
Terra Firma, bounded on the N. 
by the Carribbean Sea, on the 
E. by the province of Cumana, 
on the S. by New Granada, and 
on the W. by Venezula, This 
coaſt is bordered in its greateſt 
length by a chain of mountains, 
running E. and W. and divided 
into a number of very fruitful 
vallies, whoſe direction and open- 
ing are towards the N. it has two 
maritime fortihed towns, Puerto 
Cabelo and La Guayra. The 
Dutch carry thither all ſorts of 
European — eſpecially linen, 
making vaſt returns, eſpecially in 
ſilver and cocoa. They trade to 
it a little from Jamaica; but as it 
is at ſecond hand, it cannot be ſo 
profitable as a direct trade from 
Europe would be, The cocoa- 
tree grows here in abundance, and 
is their chief wealth, The tree 
has a trunk of about a foot and a 
half thick, and from ſeven'to 
eight feet high, the branches 
large and ſpreading like an oak; 
the nuts are encloſed in cods as 
large as both a man's fiſts put to- 
gether, and reſemble a melon, 
There may be commonly 20 or 
30 of theſe cods on a tree, which 
are about half an inch thick, 
brittle, and harder than the rind 
of a lemon. They neither ripen, 
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nor are gathered at once, hut 
t:ke up a month, ſome ripening 
beſore others. When gathered, 
they are laid in ſeveral heaps to 
fſweut, and then burſting the ſhell 
with their hands, they extract the 
nut, which is the only ſubſtance 
they contain, having no pith 
a bout them. They lie cloſe ſtow- 
ed in rows like the grains of 
maize, There are generally 100 
nuts in a cod, which are big or 
ſmall, in proportion to the ſize of 
the cod. They are then dried in 
the ſun, they will keep, and even 
ſalt water will not hurt them, 
There are from 500 to 1000 or 
2000 in a walk, or cocoa planta- 
tion. Theſe nuts are paſſed for 
money, and are uſed as ſuch in 
the bay of Campeachy, Lati- 
tude 10, 12. long. 67, 10. 

CARISDEE-IsLANDsS, a cluſ- 
ter of iſlands in the Atlantie O- 
cean, fo called from the original 
inhabitants being ſaid, though 
very unjuſtly, to be cannibals, 
The chief of theſe iſtands are St. 
Cruz, Sombuco, Anguilla, St. 
Martin, St. Bartholomew, Bar- 
buda, Satia, Euſtatia, St. Criſ- 
topher, Nevis, Antigua, Mont- 
ſerrat, Guardaloupe, Deſiada, Ma- 
ragalante, Dominico, Martinico, 
St, Vincent, Barbadoes, and Gra- 
nada.Sce each under its proper 
article, 

CAntNACOU, one of the Gra- 
nadilla-Iſlands, in the Weſt-In- 
dies; the ſecond in ſize; about 4 
leagues from Granada, and was 
the only one the French had cul- 
tivated before it was delivered to 
the Engliſh, 1763. It has a fine 
harbour, which is as ſafe, large, 
and convenient as any in this 
part of the world. This iſland 
produces a great quantity of cot- 
ton, and is very fertile, but has 
no ſpring of freſh water, 

CARLISs UE, the principal town 
in the county of Cumberland, in 
Penſylvania. It is ſituated on 


a branch of the Suſquehannah- 
river, from which latter it is diſ- 
tant about 12 milcs. It has con- 
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ſiderable trade, and contains 2, 
bove foo inhabitants, and is about 
28 miles N. W. of York, 

CAR1os, a town of Varagus, 
in New Spain, fituated 45 miles 
S. W. of Santa Fe, It ſtands on 
a large bay, before the mouth of 
which are à number of fmall 
iſlands, entirely deſert, the natives 
having been ſent to work in the 
mines by the Spaniards, Lati- 
tude 7, 40. long. 82, 10. 

CAROLINA, part of that vaſt 
tract of land formerly called Flo- 
rida, bounded on the N. by Vir- 
ginia, on the 8. by Georgia, on 
the W. by the Miſliſtppi and 
Louifiana, and on the E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, It lies between 
the lat. of 33 and 37. long. 76, 
and g1, and 7co miles long, end 
330 broad. It is now divided 
into North and South Carolina, 

Diviſion of the Province ef 
South Carolina into diſtricts, 

Charles-town diltri includes 
all places between the north 
branch of Santee river and Com- 
bahee-river and the ſea, including 
the iſlands. by a line drawn from 
Nelſon's Ferry directly towards 
Marr's Bluff, on Savannah-river, 
until it interſects the ſwamp at 
the head of the S. branch of Com- 
bahee-river. 

Beaufort diſtrict includes all 

laces to the ſouthward of Com- 
hee-river and the ſwamp afore- 
ſaid, between the ſea, including 
the iſlands, and the ſaid line to 
be continued from the main ſwamp 
aforeſaid to Mathews's Bluff on 
Savannah-river. 

Crangebargh diſtrict includes 
all places between Savannah, San- 
tee, Congaree, and Broad rivers, 
the ſaid line from Nelſon's Ferry 
to Mathews's Bluff, and a direct 
line to be run from Silver Bluff, 
on Savannah-river, to the mouth 
of Rocky-creck, on Saluda- river, 
and thence in the ſame courſe to 
Broad-river. 

George-town diſtrict inelvdes 
all places between Santee - vivet 
aforciaid, the fea, and the 1is: 
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which divides the pariſhes of St. 
Mark from the pariſh of Prince- 
Frederick, which is continued in 
the ſame courſe acroſs Pedee to 
the North-Carolina boundary. 
Camden diſtrict is bounded by 


the ſaid line which divides the 


pariſhes of St. Mark and Prince 
Frederick, Santee, Congaree, and 
Broad rivers, and by a north-weſt 
line from the northernmoſt cor- 
ner of Williamſburgh townſhip to 
Lynch's creek, and from thence 
by that creek, and a line drawn 
from the head of that creek upon 
a courſe north, thirty degrees 
welt, until it intertects the pro- 
vincial line. 

Cheraws diſtrict is bounded by 
the ſaid laſt- mentioned line, the 
provincial boundary, and the line 
dividing St. Mark's and Prince 
Frederick's pariſhes, which is con- 
tinued until it interſects the nor- 
thern provincial line. 

Ninety-ſix diſtrict extends to 
all other parts of the province 
not already deſcribed. 

In theſe diſtricts are the follow- 
ing counties: 

ln South-Carolina : — Charles- 
Town, — Berkeley, —Granville,- 
Craven—Colleton— Orangeburgh 
Cheraws,— Ninety- ſix, Camden 
Saluda, New Diſtrict, 

North Carolina is divided into 
diſtricts as follows: 

Wilmington, which contains the 
counties of New-Hanover, Brunſ- 
wick, Bladen, Onſlow, Duplin, 
and Cumberland. : 

Newbera contains the counties 
of Craven, Cartcret, Beaufort, 
Hyde, Dobbs, and Pitt. 

Edenton contains the counties 
of Chowan, Perquimons, Paſquo- 
tank, Curricuck, Bertie, Tycrel, 
and Hertf :rd, 

Halifax contains the counties 
of Northampton, Edgecumbe, 
Bute, and Johnſton, 5 

Hillſborough contains the coun- 


| ties of Orange, Granville, Chat- 


ham, and Wake, 
Saliſbury contains the counties 
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of Rowan, Mecklenburgh, An- 
ſon, Tryon, Surry, and Guild- 
ford. 

Formerly the coaſt of N. America 
was all called Virginia, The pro- 
vince properly ſo called, with 
Maryland and the Carolinas, was 
known by the name of South 
Virginia, By the Spaniards it was 
conſidered as part of Florida, 
which country they would have to 
extend from New Mexico to the 
Atlantic Ocean. They firſt dif- 
covered this large country; and, 
by their inhumanity to the na- 
tives, loſt it, The Spaniards, no 
more than the French, paid any 
attention to this fine country, and 
left it to the enterpriſing Engliſh, 
who, in Sir Waiter Rawleigh's 
time, projected ſettlements there; 
yet, through ſome unaccountable 
caprice, it was not till the reign of 
Charles II. in 1663, that we en- 
tertained any formal notions of 
ſettling that country. In that year, 


the Lords Clarendon, Albemarle, 


Craven, Berkeley, Alhley, after- 
wards Shafttbury, Sir George Car- 
teret, Sir William Berkeley, and 
Sir Geo, Colleton, from all which 
the different counties, rivers, towns, 
&c. were called, obtained a char- 
ter for the property and juriſdic- 
tion of that country, from the 
ziſt degree of N. latitude, to the 
zöch; and being inveſted with full 
power to ſettle and govern the 
country, they had a model of a 
conſtitution framed, and by a 
body of fundamental laws com- 
piled by that famous pb iloſopher 
Mr. Lock. On this plan the pro- 
prietors ſtood in the place of the 
king, gave their aſſent or nega- 
tive to all laws, appointed all of- 
ficers, and beſtowed all titles of 
dignity. In his turn, one al- 
ways acted for the reſt, In the 
prom they appointed two other 

ranches, in a good meaſure ana- 
lagous to the legiſlature in Eng- 
land. They made three ranks, 
or rather claſſes, of nobility, The 
won was compoſed of thoſe 
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whom they called barons, and 
to whom they made prants of 
12,000 acres of land. The next 
order had 24,000 acres, or two 
baronies, with the title of caſignes, 
anſwering to our earls, The third 
had two caſigneſhips, or 48,000 
acres, and were called Landpraves, 
analagous to dukes, This bod 

formgd the upper houſe, whoſe 
lands were not alienable by par- 
cels; the lower houſe was formed 
of repreſentatives from the ſeveral 


towns and counties. But the whole 


was not called, as in the other 
lantation, an aſſembly, but a par- 
— They began their firſt 
ſettlement between the two navi- 
ble rivers, called Aſhley and 
wper, and laid the foundation 
of the capital city, called Charles- 
town, in honour of King Charles, 
They expended about 12,0001. in 
the firſt ſettlement ; and obſerv- 
ing what advantages other colo- 
nies derived from opening an har- 
bour for refngees of all perſua- 
tions, they by doing ſo brought 
over a great number of diſſenters, 
over whom the then government 
held a more ſevere hand than was 
conſiſtent with the rules of true 
policy. Theſe, however wiſe ap- 
pointments, were in a manner fruſ- 
trated by the diſputes between the 
churchmen and diſſenters, and al- 
ſo by violent oppreſſions over the 
Indians, which cauſed two deſtruc- 
tive wars with them, in which 
they conquered thoſe natives, as 
far as to the Apalachian moun- 
tains. The province then, by an 
act of parliament in England, was 
redemanded, and put under the 
protection of the crown; except 
the eighth part of the Earl of 
Granville, which he reſerved, the 
other proprietors accepting of a» 
bout 24,0001. Carolina was fince 
divided into two diſtin govern- 
ments, South and North Caro- 
Jina, in 1728; and in a little time 
firm peace was concluded between 
the Engliſh and the neighbouring 
Iadians, the Cherokees and the 


—— 
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Catanbas, and ſince that time it 
has advanced with an aſtoniſhing 
rapidity. This is the only one 
of the provinces on the continent 
that is ſubject to hurricanes, The 
country where they have not clear- 
ed, is, in a manner, one foreſt of 
all kind of trees. But its chief 
oduce, the beavers of Carolina, 
are deſtroyed here, as they are in 
Canada and elſewhere, by the en- 
couragement the Indians received 
to kill them. As the land abounds 
with natural manure, or nitre, ſo 
it needs no cultivation in this ref 
; and what is ſtrange, indigo 

in its worſt lands grows to a great 
advantage. Their ground does 
not anſwer ſo well for wheat, 
which = are ſupplied with from 
New-York and Penſylvania, in 
exchange for their fine rice, in 
which they are unrivalled. The 
climate of theſe provinces is nearly 
alike, and much the ſame as that 
of Virginia; excepting that the 
ſummers are longer, and more 
intenſely hot, and the winters 
ſhortcr and milder; fo that, tho 
now and then a ſudden cold comes 
on, the froſts are never ſtrong 
enongh to reſiſt the noon - day 
warmth, The foil is various: 
near the ſca it is marſhy, lying 
low; and, indeed, the lands o 
Carolina are à perfect plain for 
do miles within land, ſcarcely a 
pebble being to be found ; how- 
ever, in proportion to the diltance 
from the ſea, their fertility in- 
creaſes, till they are exceeded by 
none, either for that or pictu- 
reſque beauty. The chief pro- 
ductions are, indigo, olive, vine, 
hiccory, oak, walnut, orange, ci- 
tron, pine, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, caſſia, 
and white mulberry trees for ſilk- 
worms: ſarſaparilla, and pines 
yielding roſin, turpentine, tat, 
and piteb ; alſo a tree diſtilling an 
oil very efficacious in the cure ot 
wounds, and another yielding 4 
balm nearly equal to that of Mec- 
ca; rice, tobacco, wheat, India 


corn, barlcy, oats, peaſe, bean! 
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hemp, flax, and cotton; great 
quantities of honey, of which are 
made excellent 3 and mead 
as good as Malaga ſack. The 
reat ſtapte commodities are in- 
Algo, rice, and produce of the 
ne. Indigo and rice S8. Caro- 
2 has to herſelf; and, taking in 
North Carolina, theſe two yield 
more pitch and tar than all the 
reſt of the colonies. Rice form- 
ed once the Raple” of this pro- 
vince; this makes the greateſt 
part of the food of all ranks of 
people in the ſouthern parts of 
the new world. In the northern 
it is not ſo much in requeſt; and 
this one branch is computed to be 
worth 150, o00l. a year. It is 
aid great attention to in 8. Caro- 
las, where it is cultivated to a 
very conſiderable advantage, par- 
ticularty at Charles-town. There 
are in the two provinces which 
compoſe Carolina, the following 
navigable rivers, and innumera- 


ble ſmaller ones; viz. Roanoke 


or Albemarle, Pamticoe, Neus, 
Cape Fear or Clarendon, in N. 
Carolina; Pedee, Santee, in 8. 
Carolina; all which, tho' ſwarm- 
ing with fiſh, abounds with trou- 
bleſome cataracts, which impede 
navigation. —— Along all theſe 
countries, the Atlantic Ocean it- 
felf is ſo ſhallow near the eaſtern 
coaſts, that no large ſhips can ap- 
roach them, but at a few places, 
In this diviſion are the following 
capes ; Hatteras, Look-out, and 
Fear. There are but few har- 
bours, viz. Roanoke, and Pam- 
ticoe, in North- Carolina; Winyaw 
or George-town, Charles - town, 
and Port-Royal, in S. Carolina; all 
whoſe rivers riſe in the Apalachian 
mountains, and run into the At- 
lantic Ocean, On the back parts 
are the Cherokees, Yaſous, Mo- 
bille, Apalachicola, Pear! rivers, 
Kc. the two firſt of which fall 
into the Miſſiſippi- river, the others 
into the Gulf of Mexico, North 
Carolina is not ſq wealthy as South, 
but it has more white people. 


Edcnton was the capital of North 
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Carolina, but it is now only a 
village ; from theſe colonies ſome 
ſamples of ſilk have been pro- 
duced, equal to the Italian; but 
the ſudden changes from heat to 
cold, which ſometimes happen 
here, diſagree with the worms. 
The making of wine has been af 
late years introduced ; and, with 
proper management, it is thought, 
cannot but ſucceed, 

The value of the exports has 
amounted, for ſome years paſt, to 
near half a million ſterling an- 
nually, In the year 1734, the 
value of the exports was com- 
put ed at little more than 100,000], 
ſterling. | 

The number of veſſels cleared 
out at the Cuſtom-houſe, iaCharles- 
town, in 1772, was four hundred 
and thirty-one; in 1773, five- 
hundred and ſeven. In 1734, the 
number of veſſels cleared out was 
two-hundred and nine; and in 
1736, two - hundred and feven- 
teen, 

In the year r770, the number 
of dwelling - houſes in Charles- 
town was twelve- hundred and 
ninety-two. 

In the ſame year, the number 
of white-inhabitants, in Charles- 
town, was five thouſand and 
thirty. 

The number of negroand other 
ſhves was 62763; free negroes, 
mulattocs, &c. 24. Total 6, 300. 

The number of men in Charles- 
town, (December, 1773,) on the 
militia muſter-roll, was upwards 
of 14a, and the number of in- 
habitants is computed at fourteen 
thouſand. 

The number of men on the fe- 
veral militia muſter-rolls throughe 
out the province, in 1773, was a- 
bout 13, co; and the total num- 
ber of white inhabitants calculated 
to amount to about ſixty- five 
thouſand. 

In 1770 the number of negro 
and other ſlaves, cxcluſive of thoſe 
in Charles - town, 3 to 
75,452; ſree negroes, &c. 135 3 
— numbers ave been ſince 
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imported, and the whole number 
of negroes, mulattoes, &c, now 
in the province, is eſtimated to 
be upwards of an hundred and 
twenty-thouſand, The number 
computed by the Congreſs, in 
1775, was 225,000 inhabitants. 

The ſums neceſlary for defray- 
ing the annual expences of go- 
vernment, are raiſed by a poll-tax 
on ſlaves and free negroes, a tax 
on land, value of town-lots and 
buildings, monies at intereſt, or 
ariſing from annuities, ſtock in 
trade, and the profits of all fa- 
culties and profeſſions, the clergy 
excepted, factorage and employ- 
ment, and handcrafts trades ; 
which is called the general tax. 
In the law paſſed 1768, to raiſe 
the ſum of 105,773]. 9s. 6d. the 
proportions were as follows, being 
what are generally obſerved, viz, 
ſlaves and free negroes, the head 
12s. 6d, lands, the 100 acres 128. 
6d. town lots and buildings 68. 3d. 
on every 1ocl, value; monies at 
interclt 6s. 3d. the 100), annui 
ties 25s, on every 1col. ſtock in 
trade, profits of facultics and 
profcfſions, &c. 6s. 3d. on every 
100), The general tax collected 
in 1769, was 146,199. 1s. 5d, 
and the laſt collected, viz. in 1771, 
was 102,1111, 135. 11d. 

The annual expences of go- 
vernment in 1767, amounted to 
n51,5171]. 98. 3d. ard in 1768 
104,440l. 196, 3d. The ſtipends 
of the eſtabliſhed clergy, paro- 
chial charges, &c. amounting to 
about 18, col. per annum, are 
not included in the above ſums, 
being charged to the general duty 
fund, The ſalary of the chief 
juſtice, aſſiſtant judges, and at- 
torney-general, now make an ad- 
dition of 15,400l. per annum to 
the expences of government. 

In 1772, the produce of the ſe- 
veral country duties was 97,804], 
14s. 6d. but (bis was a larger ſum 
than they had produced for ſome 

ears preceding ; the increaſe aroſe 
= the great number of negrocs 
imported in that year, 
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The amount of the poor-tax 
raiſed in Charles town, in 1569, 
was 7cool, the next year Scocl. 
and in the two ſucceeding years 
gocol, each year, The poor tax 
raiſed in the ſame manner as the 
general tax, 

In North Carolina the number 
of taxables in the year 1770, was 
upwards of 58,coo ; in 1774, 
64,000, Ihe number of negroes 
and mulattoes is computed at a- 
bout 10,000, 

CARTERET, a maritime coun- 
ty in the diſtrict of Newbern, N. 
Carolipa, whoſe principal ſce- 
port is Beaufort, It has the river 
Nuſe and Pamticoe Sound on the 
N. and the ſea ſurrounds the k. 
and the S. parts of it: and it is 
bounded on the W, by Onſlow 
and Craven counties, 

CARTHAGENA, a large city of 
the capital of a province of the 
ſame name, in the Terra Firma, 
It was founded in 1527. 

From ſeveral natural advan- 
tages, particularly that of its fine 
ſunation, it was raiſed into an 
epiſcopal fee, Theſe advantages 
ſoon excited the envy of fo- 
reigners, particularly the French, 
who invaded it in 1544. The 
ſecond invader was Sir Francis 
Drake, in 1586, who, after pillg- 
ing it, ſet it on fire; but it was 
happily reſcued from the flames 
by a ranſom of 120,000 ducats 
E him by the neighbouring co— 
onies, It was invaded and pil- 
laged a third time by the French, 
under Monſ. de Pointis, in 1597, 
when their booty was 2, Sco, oool. 
ſterling. 

The city is ſituated on a ſandy 
ifland, which, forming 2 narrow 
paſſages on the 8. W. open a 

communication with that part call- 
ed Tierra Bombs. As far as Bocca 
Chica on the N. fide the land is 
ſo narrow, that before the wall 
was begun the diſtance from ſca 
to ſea was only 70 yards, but 
afterwards the land enlarging by 
means of the wall, it forms ano- 


ther iſland on this fide, and the 
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whole city is, excepting theſe two 
places, which are very narrow, 
entireſy ſurrounded with water, 
Eaſt ward it communicates, = 
means of a wooden bridge, wit 
a large ſuburb, called Hexemani, 
built on another iſland, which 
communicates with the continent 
by another wooden bridge. 

The fortifications both of the 
eity and ſuburbs are conſtrued 
in the modern manner, and lined 
with freeſtone. 

The garriſon in time of peace 
conſiſts of ten companies of re- 
gulars, each containing 77 men, 
officers included, beſides ſeveral 
companies of militia, The whole 
city and ſuburbs are commanded 
by the caſtle of St. Lazaro, which 
lies on the ſide of Hexemani on 
an eminence; from whence and 
other adjoining hills there is an 
enchinting view of the county 


and coaſt, to an immenſe diſtance. 


The city and ſuburbs are well 
laid out, * ſtreets being ſtrait, 
broad, uniform, and well paved. 
The houſes are moſtly built of 
ſtone, and have but one ſtory. 
All the churches and convents are 
of a proper architecture; but there 
appears ſomething of poverty in 
the ornamental part, and ſome want 
what even decency might require. 

Carthagena, together with its 
ſoburbs, is equal to a city of the 
third rank in Europe. It is well 
peopled, though moſt of its inha- 
bitants are deſrended from the 
Indian tribes. As no mines are 
worked here, moſt of the money 
ſeen in this part is ſent from Santa 
Fe, and Quito, to pay the ſalaries 
of the governor, officers, and 


| garriſon, 


The governor reſides in the city, 
which till the year 1739 was in- 
dependent of the military govern- 
ments, In civil affairs an appeal 
lies to the audience of Santa Fe ; 


| and a viceroy of Santa Fe being 


that year created, under the title 
of Viceroy of New Granada, the 
government of Carthagena be- 
came ſubject to him alſo in mili- 
tary affairs, The firſt viceroy 


CAR 
was Lieutenant general Don Seba- 
ſtian de Eſclava, the {ime who 
defended Carthagena againſt the 
N invaſion of the Fngliſh 
1741, when after a long ſiege, 
with 25 ſhips of the line, 6 fre- 
ſhips, 2 bomb-ketches, and troops 
enough to have then conquered 
half America, they were forced to 
retire. | 
Carthagena has alſo a biſhop, 
whoſe ſpiritual juriſdiction is of 
the ſame extent with the military 
and civil government, Here is 
alſo a court of inquiſition, whoſe 
power is very extenſive. 
Carthagena bay is one of the 
beſt in this country, It extends 
two leagues and a half from N. 
to S. and has fafe anchorage, 
though the many ſhallows at t 
entrance make a careful prope 
neceſſary. The entrance into the 
bay was through the narrow 
ſtreight of Bocca Chica, or little 
mouth, but ſince the invaſion of 


the Engliſh a more commodiovs 


one has been opened and fortified, 
Towards Bocca Chica, and two 
leagues and a half diſtant ſeawards, 
is a ſhoal of gravel and coarſe 
ſand; on many parts of which 
there is not above a foot and a 
half of water, 

The bay abounds with great 
variety of fiſh; the moſt: com- 
mon are the ſhad and the turtle; 
but it is alſo infeſted with a great 
number of ſharks, In this bay 
the galleons from Spain waited for 
the arrival of the Pern fleet at 
Panama ; and on the firſt advice 
of this, they ſailed away for Porto 
Bello; but at the end of the fair 
held at that town, return into 
this bay, and after victualling put 
to ſea again immediately, During 
their abſence the bay was very 
little frequented. The country- 
veſſels, which are only a few bi- 
landers and feluccas, (tay no longer 
than to careen and fit out for ſea. 

The climate is very hot. From 
May to November, which is the 
winter here, there is almoſt a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of thunder, rain, 
and tempeſts ; ſo that the ſtreets 
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have the appearance of rivers, and 


the country of an ocean: from 
this, otherwiſe ſhocking inconve- 
nience, they ſave water in reſer- 
voirs, as the wells ſupply them 
only with a thick, brackiſh ſort, 
not fit to drink. From December 
to April is here the ſummer, in 
which there is ſo invariable a con- 
tinuation of exceſſive heat, that 
perſpir=tion is profuſe to a degree 
of waſte; whence the complexions 
of the inhabitants are ſo wan and 
livid, that one would imagine 
them but newly recovered from 
a violent fit of He- yet they 
enjoy a good ſtate of health, and 
live even to 80 and upwards, The 
ſingularity of the climate occaſions 
diſtempers peculiar to the place: 
the moſt ſhocking is the fever, 
attended with the black vomit, 
which moſtly affects ſtrangers, and 
rages among the ſeamen ; it laſts 
about three or ſour days, in which 
time the patient either recovers or 
dies, as it is very acute, ard on 
recovery is never troubled with it 
again. 

Another diſtemper peculiar to 
the inhabitants is the leproſy, 
which is common and contagious: 
nor is the itch and harpes leſs 
frequent or communicative, and 
it is dangerous to attempt the cure 
when it has once gained ground; 
in its firſt ſtage they anoint with 
a kind of earth, called Maqui- 
maqui, The little ſnake is parti- 
cular to this climate, which cauſes 
a round inflamed tumour, which 
often terminates in a mortifica- 
tion. Spaſms and convulſions are 
very com mon here, and frequently 
prove mortal, The principal trees 
for ſize are the caobo, or acajou, 
the cedar, the maria, and the bal- 
ſam tree, Of the firſt are made 
the canoes and champagnes uſed 
for fiſhing, and for the coaſt and 
river trade, The reddiſh cedar is 
preferable to the whitiſh, The 
maria and balſam trees, beſides 
the uſefulncſs of their timber, 
which, like the others, are com- 
pact, fragrant, and finely grained, 
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diſtil thoſe admirable balſa 
called maria-oil and balſam cf 
Tolu, from an adjacent village, 
where it is found in the greateſt 
quantities, Here are alſo the tz 
marind, medlar, ſapote, papayo, 
guabo, canno fiſtolo, or caflia, 
palm, and manzanillo; molt of 
them producing a palatable, u hole. 
ſome fruit, with a durable and va. 
riegated wood. The manzanilly 
is remarkable, as its fruits ar: 
poiſonous, the antidote common 
oil; but the wood is variegatel 
like marble. It is dangerous even 
to lie under this tree, 

The guiacum and ebony trees 
are equally common here; their 
hardneſs almoſt equal to iron, 
The ſenſitive plant is found in 
2 plenty, The bejuco, or 

ind - weed, here, bears a fruit 
called habilla, or bean, very bit- 
ter, but one of the moſt effecual 
antidotes againſt the bites of vi- 
pers and ſerpents. Perſons who 
frequent the woods always eat of 
this valuable habilla, and then 
are no way apprehenſive from the 
bite, though ever ſo venomous. 

The a tame animals here 
are the cow and the hog : the 
fleſh of the latter is ſaid to exceed 
the beſt in Europe, while that of 
the former is dry and upalatable, 
as _ cannot fatten through the 
exceſſive heats. Poultry, pigeons, 
partridges, and geeſe, are very 
good, and in great plenty. There 
are alſo great quantities of dect, 
rabbits, and wild boars called ſa 
jones. Ihe 2. make great ha- 
vock among the creatures, Here 
are foxes, armadilloes, or ſcaly 
lizards, ardillas, ſquirrels, and an 
innumerable variety of monkeys, 

The bat is here very remar«- 
able ; for the people, on account 
of the heat, are obliged to lead 
their windows open all night, 4 
which the bats get in, and open 
the veins of any part that is ne- 
ked ; ſo that from the orifice the 
blood flows in ſuch quantities, 
that their ſleep has often proved 
their paſſage to eternity. Snakes, 
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vipers, centipes, and all other 
poiſonous reptiles, are here as 
common as in other parts, 

Barley, wheat, and other eſcu- 
lent grains, are little known, 
Maize and rice, of which they 
make their bollo, or bread, a- 
bound even to exceſs. Planta- 
tions of ſugar-canes abound to 
ſuch a degree, as greatly to lower 
the price of honey: and a great 
art of the juice of theſe canes 
is diſtilled into ſpirits : theſe grow 
ſo quick as to be cut twice a 
year, Great numbers of cotton- 
trees grow here, 

The cacao-trees, from which 
chocolate is made, excel here. 
This is the moſt valuable treaſure 
which Nature could have beſtowed 
on this country. Among tne 
fruits, which reſemble thoſe of 
Spain, are the melons, water - 
melons, called patillas, grapes, o- 
ranges, medlars, and dates : the 


grapes are not equal to thoſe of, 


Spain, but the medlars far exceed 
them. The fruits peculiar to the 
country are, the pine-apple, which, 
from its beauty, ſmell, and taſte, 


is ſtyled, by way of preference, 


the queen of fruits; the papa- 


| payas, gunabanas, guaybas, ſa- 


potes, mameis, plantanos, cocos, 


and many others. The common 
length of the pine- apple is uſually 
from five to ſeven inches, and the 
diameter near its baſis three or 
| four, 


Lemons are ſcarce; but that 


| defc is remedied by a luxuriance 
of limes. 


As grapes, almonds, 
and olives, are not natural here, 


the country is deſtitute of wine, 
dil, and raiſins, with which it is 
ſupplicd from Europe. 


The bay of Carthagena is the 


firſt place in America at which the 
galleons were allowed to touch, 
dad hence it enjoyed the firit- 
fruits of commerce by the public 
files made there, Thoſe ſales, 
though not accompanied with all 
time forms obſerved at Porto-Bello 


fair, were yet very conſiderable; 


| tor the traders of Santa Fe, Fo- 
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payan, and Quito, laid out, not 
only their whole ſtock, but alſo 
the monies entruſted to them by 
commiſſion, for ſeveral ſorts of 
goods, and thoſe ſpecies of pro- 
viſions which were moſtly wanted 
in their reſpective countries. The 
two provinces of Santa Fe and 
Popayan have no other way of 
ſupplying themſelves with thoſe 
proviſions but from Carthagena, 
Their traders bring gold and fil- 
ver in ſpecie, ingots, and duſt, 
and alſo emerals; as, beſides the 
ſilver mines worked at Santa Fe, 
and which daily increaſe by freſh 
diſcoveries, there are others, which 
yield the fineſt emerals : but the 
value of thoſe gems being now 
fallen in Europe, and particularly 
in Spain, the trade of them, for- 
mak ſo conſiderable, is now 
greatly leſſened, and conſequently 
the reward of finding them. All 


theſe mines produce great quan- 


tities of gold, which is carried to 
Coco, and there pays one fifth to 
the King. This little fair at Car- 
thagena occaſioned a great quan- 
tity of ſhops to be opened, and 
filled with all kinds of merchan- 
dize, the profit partly reſulting to 
Spaniards, who uſed to come in 
the gallcons, which is now at an 
enge: ©. 

The produce of the royal re- 
venaes in this city, being not ſuf- 
ficient to pay and ſupport the go. 
vernor, garriſon, and a pre t 
number of other officers, the de- 
ficiency is remitted from the trea- 
ſures of Santa Fe, and Quito, 
uader the name of Situado, to- 
gether with ſuch monies as are re- 


quiſite for keeping up the fortifi- 
cations, furaithing the artillery, 
and other expences necellary for 


the defence of the place and its 
forts. Lat 10, 26. long. 77, 22, 
Ca R TA, the capital of Coſta 
Rica in New Spain, ſituated ten 
leagues from the North and 17 
leagues from the South Sea, hay- 
ing a port in each, It was for. 
merly in a much more flouriſhing 


ſtate than at preſent. Several rich 
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merchants reſided here, who carried 
on a great trade to Panama, Porto 
Bello, Carthagena, . and the Ha- 
vannah, It had alſo a governor, 
and was the ſee of à biſhop ; but 
at preſent it is only a mean place, 
has . very few iphabitants, and 
hardly any trade. Latitude 9, 15. 
long. 83, 16, 

CARVEL oF ST. THOMAS, a 
rock between the Virgin Iles, E. 
and Porto Rico on the W. At a 
ſwall diſtance it appears like a ſail, 
as it is white and has two points. 
Between it and St. Thomas paſles 
Sir Francis Drake's Channel. 

Cas co Bar, in the county of 
York, in the province of New 
Hampſhire, New England, This 
bay, if reckoned from Cape Eliza- 
beth to Small Point, is 25 miles 
wide, and about 14 deep; is a 
moſt beautifpl bay full of little 
iflands. Brunſwick ſtands on the 
N E. cove of it, and Falmouth, a 
ſweet pretty town, on a moſt de- 
lightful ſcite at the 8. W. end of 
it, which is now no more, being 
deſtroyed in January, 1 770, by the 
Britiſh forces, for refuſing to ſup- 
ply them with naval ſtores. Lat. 
44, 10. long. 69, 35. 

Cat - IsLand, or GUA- 
NAHANI1, one of the Bahama 
Iſlands, It was the firſt diſcovered 
by Columbus, on October 11, 
1492, to which he gave the name 
of St. Salvadore. It lies on a 
particular bank to the E. of the 
Great Bank of the Bohamas, 
from which it is parted by à nar- 
row channel called Exuma Sound. 
Long. 74. 30. lat. 24, 30. 

Cau c, a river in the Iſthmus 
of Darien, whoſe ſource is in 
common with that of La Madalena 
in the Lake Papas, near the $th 
degree of S. latitude, and which 
about zo leagues from Certhagena 
falls into this laſt river, after, a 
courſe of 160 leagues, nearly in 
the ſame direction. 

CAvALLo, a ſea-port town in 
the province of Venezula on the 
Terra Firma, or Ithmus of Da- 


tien, 25 miles N. E. of St, Jago 


CHA 


de Leon. It was attacked 
commodore Knowles, but with. 
out any ſucceſs, Lat. 10, 15. long, 
68, 12, 

CAYMANS, three ſmall Iſlands, 
55 leagues N. N. W. of Jamaica; 
the moſt ſoutherly of which i; 
called the Great Caymans, which 
is inhabited; its fituatien is ve 
low, but it is covered with high 
trees, and babitable part is about 
half a mile long. It has no har- 
bour for ſhips of burthen, only ; 
tolerable anchoring-place on the 
S. W. The number of inhabitant 
is about 160, who are deſcendants 
of the old buccaniers. "They 
have no clergymanamongſt them, 
but go to Jamaica to be married. 
This lutle colony is undoubtedly 
the happicſt in the Weſt Indies; 
the climate and ſoil, which ate 
ſingularly ſalubrious, render theſe 
people healthy and vigorous, and 
enable them to live to a gien 
age, 'The Little Cayman pro- 
duces plenty of corn and vegcta- 
bles, — and poultry, much be- 
yond what is wanted for their 
own conſumption, They have 
alſo. ſugar-canes, and plenty of 
good water. Their principal em- 
ployment is fiſhing for turtle, and 
piloting veſſels to the adjoining 
iſlands, The turtles, of which 
they have great plenty enable them 
to ſupply Port-Royal and otha 
places with great quantities. Ihe 
Great Caymans lics in lat, 25, 48 
long. 80, 50. 

CHAGRE, à river in South- 
America, and empire of Peru. It 


was formerly called Lagortas, 


from the number of alligators in 
it ; has its ſource in the mountains 
near Crvces, and its mouth in the 
North-Sea, in lat. 9. Its entrance 
is defended by a fort, built on 2 
ſteep rock on the E. Ide near the 
ſea-ſhoxe, This fort has a com- 


mandant and lieutenant, and the 
garriſon is dravghted from Pana- 
ma, to which you go by this river, 
landing at Cruces, about 5 leagues 
from Panama, and trom thence 


one travels by land 40 that ci} 
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Oppoſite to Fort Chagre is the 
royal cuſtom-honſe, where an ac- 
count is taken of all goods going 
op the river. Here it is broadeſt, 
d; being 120 toiſes over; whereas, 

at Cruces, where it begins to be 
navigable, it is only 20 toiſes 
ich wide: from the town of Chagre 
to the mouth of the river is 21 
miles, or ſeven leagues, and the 


= bearing N. W. weſterly ; but the 
you diſtance meaſured by the windings 

* is 43 miles. There is at Cruces 
* an alcalde, at the cuſtom-houſe. 
ants CHAMBERS, a town in Cum- 
ints berland county, Penſylvania, ſi- 
* tuated on a branch of the Potow- 
i, mack river, in a trading path from 
«yy Maryland to Carliſle, from whence 
dl, i is diſtant 8. W. about 35 miles. 
1 CHAMPLAIN, a lake on the N. 
7 borders of New- Vork, and on the 
beſe W. of Canada, where are ſeveral 
and forts. Lat. 44, 10. Long. 73, 10. 
1 CHARLES, a town in the E. 
5 diviſion of Maryland, on the 
* bottom of Chcaſapeak- bay, near 
1 the entrance of Sui quchannah ri- 
their ver. 


CHARLES-CAPE, a promontory, 
mentioned in Capt. James's Voyage. 
Lat. 66, 00, Long. 87. 22. 

CHARLES-TOWN, in St. Ma- 
ry's county, Maryland, is ſit uated 
on the N. bank of the Potowmack 
river, 42 miles S. W. fiom Anna- 
polis, and 22 from Belhaven. 

CHARLES-TOWN diſtrict, in S. 
Carolina, includes all places be- 
tween the N. branch of Santee 
river and Combahee river and the 
Flea, including the iſlands by a 
ne drawn from Nelſon's Ferry 
directly towards Marr's Bluff on 
Savannah river, till it interſects 
the ſwamp at the head of the S. 
branch of Combahee river. 
CHarlLES-TowN, the metro- 
polis of Charles-town county in 
South-Carolina, and indeed the 
only valuable town in this or 
ENorth-Carolina, is one of the firſt 
pn North-America, for ſize, beau- 
y, and trafick, It is ſituated on 
neck of land between two navi- 


able rivers, Aſhley and Cowper ; 
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but moſtly on the latter, having 
a creek on the N. fide, and ano- 
ther on the 8. The town is regu- 
larly built, and pretty ſtrongly 
fortified, both by nature and art, 
It has (ix baſtions, and a line all 
round it. Towards Cowper river 
are Blake's-baſtion, Granville's- 
baſtion, a half-moon, and Cra- 
ven's-baſtion: on the S. creek 
are the paliſadoes and Aſhley's- 
baſtion: on the N. a line: and 
facing Aſhley river are Colleton- 
baſtion and Johnſon's covered 
hali-moon, with a draw-bridge 
in the line and another in the 
half-moon ; Carteret - baſtion is 
the next to it, Beſides theſe re- 
zular works, another fort has 
been erected upon a point of land 
at the mouth of Aſhley river, 
which commands the channel fo 
well, that ſhips cannot eaſily paſs 
it. The baſtions, paliſadocs, and 
foſſe next the land having been 
much damaged by a hurricane, 
and reckoned to be of too great 
an extent to be defended by the 
inhabitants, Governor Nicholſon 
cauſed them to be demoliſhed ; 
but thoſe near the water ſtill ſub- 
fiſt, and are in good repair. This 
place is a market-town, and to it 
the whole product of the province 
is brought for ſale, Neither is its 
trade inconſiderable; for it deals 
near 1000 miles into the conti- 
nent. However, it has the great 
ditadvantage of a bar which ad- 
mits no ſhips above 200 tons. 
But this bar has 16 feet water at 
low tide; and after a ſhip has got 
cloſe up to the town, there is good 
riding. And the harbour is de- 
fended by a fort, called Johnſon's- 
fort, and about 20 guns in it, 
which range level with the ſurface 
of the water, Alhley river is na- 
vigable for ſhips 20 miles above 
the town; and for boats and pet- 
tyaugers, or large canoes, near 40. 
Cow per river is not practicable tor 
fhips ſo far; but for boats and 
pettyaugers much further, 

'The ſituation of Charles-town 
is ry invitivg, and the country 
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about it agreeable and fruit fol. 
The highways are extremely de- 
lightful, eſpecially that called 
Broad-way, which for three or 
ſour miles makes a road and walk 


ſo charmingly green, that no art 


could make ſo pleaſing a ſight for 
the u hole year, 

The ſtreets are well laid out, 
the houſes large, ſome of brick, 
but more of timber, and gene- 
rally ſaſned, and let at exceſſive 
rents. The church is ſpacious, 
and executed in a very elegant 
talte, exceeding every thing of 
that kind in North- America, hav- 
ing three iſles, an organ, and a 
g#liery quite round, There are 
meeting-houſes for the feveral de- 
nominations of diſſenters; among 
which the French proteltants have 
a church in the main ſtreet, It 
contains about 800 houſes, is the 
ſeat of the governor, and the 
place where the general aſſembly 
and court of judicature arc held, 
the public oftices kept, and the 
bulineſs of the province tranſacted, 
Here the rich people have hand- 
ſome equipazes; the merchants 
are opulent 2nd well bred; the 
people are thriving, and expenſive 
in dreſs and life; ſo that every 
thing conſpires to make this town 
the folitelt, as it is one of the 
richeſt in America, In this town 
is a pablic library which owes its 
riſe 10 Dr. Thomas Brev, as do 
molt of the American librarics, 
having zcalouſly ſolicited contri- 
butions in England for that pur 

ofe, Chanrics - Jon received 
conſiderable damage by a hurri- 
cane, Scptzmber 15, 1753, as 
did the thipping iu the harbour. 
The beſt harbour of Carolina is 
far to the S. on the borders of 
Geoxpia, called Port royal. This 
might give a Cipacious ard ſafe 
reception to the largeſt fleets of 
the greateſt bulk and burden ; 

et the town which is called Beau- 
fort, in Port-royal harbour, is 
not as yet conliderable, but it 
bids fair for becoming the tirft 
trading town In this part of Ame- 
rica. i lic import trade of South 
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Carolina from Great Britain aid 


the Welt Indies, is the ſame in ſources 
all reſpecis with that of the rf Mooſh 
of the other colonies, and was very poog, 
large; and their trade with the ſprings 
Indians in a very flouriſhing con- track 8 
dition, all joi1 
Exported from all parts of North Charle: 
Carolina in 1753. runs V 
Tar, 61,528 barrels, of Bre 
Pitch, 14,055 ditto, near F 
'T urpentine, 10,429 ditto, runs N 
Staves, 762, 330 Ne, | windin 
Shingles, 2,500,0co ditto, it fal;s | 
Lumber, 2,000,647 feet. CH. 
India corn, 61,589 bulhels, cour.ty 
Peaſe, 10, coo ditto, vince 
Tobacco, 109 hds. New E 
Tanned leather, 1000 hund. wt, gular x 
Deer ſkinsin entranc 
all ways, ; N nvers, 
Beſides a conſiderable quantity of trading 
wheat, rice, biſcuit, potatoes, bes. by the 
wax, tallow-candles, bacon, hoos. 1775, 
lard, cotton, and a vaſt deal of Hill, w 


ſquared timber of walnut, and prevent 
cedar, with hoops and lumber cf them f. 
all forts. They raiſed fine ind. 20, up all 

which was experted from South- river a 
Carolina, They raiſe much more laſt ſepa 
tobacco than is ſet down ; but i the Th 
it is produced on the frontiers d South w: 
Virginia, fo from thence it is © upon, ar 
ported, 'I hey export alſo a cos as the | 
liderable quantity of beaver, ri of Grea 
coon, fox, minx, and will c. oer the 
Eins, and in every ſhip a good dell hardly a 
of live cattle, beſides what 11 eept in uv 
vend in Virginia, What cotten neither | 
and ſilk the Carclinas ſent EH The pro 
Iund was excellent, In 1756, ü ere obl 
ſaid that 500 ooo Ib, of indip ſterling, 
were raiſed there, though it vs the neig 
ſcarce expected. The greatet bridge. 

quantity of pitch and tar is mn: much br 
in North Carolina. Lat, 32, 48 Knott wi 
long. $0, 6. Thames 


CHARLES RIVER, Neu- outbwa 
land, riſes in 5 or 6 ſources 0 large as 
the S. E. ſide of Hopking'on i being m 
Holiiuſton Ridge, all running that did 
The chiet ſtream runs N. E. tt both a 


N. round this ridge, and N.“ had a ga 
into Natick townſhip, from then: place in 
N. E. till it meets Mother Bro- river 1 
in Deadham, The other branc ecſſary 


called Mother Brook, has ui 4 5 
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in ſources, two on each fide of 


ret Mooſhill, Naponſet, and Maſha- 
ery poog, which runs N. E. a third 
the ſprings from the high clevated 
on- track 8. of the Blue-Hills; theſe 

all join at Deadham, and form 
orth Charles River; from thence it 


runs W. over falls at 8. W. end 
. | of Brooklin- Hills, till it comes 
near Framingham Pond; it then 
runs N. W. to Cambridge, where 
winding round in.a S. W. courſe, 
it fal;'s into Boſton Harbour, 
CHARLES - Tow, in the 
cour.ty of Middleſex, in the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets-Bay, in 
New England, ſituated at the an- 
gular point formed by the two 
entrances of Charles and Mit'tic 
rivers, a ncat, populous, well built 
trading town; but was deitroyed 
by the Engliſh troops, June 17, 
1775, at the batile of Bunker's- 
Hill, which was cloſe to it, to 
prevent the Provincials annoying 
them from the houſes, It took 
up all the ſpace between Miltic- 
river and Charles-river, which 
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bees- 
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more laſt ſeparated it from Boſton, as 

but 33 the Thames does London from 
jers of Southwark, and is as dependent 
ic upon, and in ſome ſenſe a part of it, 

2 Cont as the latter is of the metropolis 
r, n. of Great Britain. It had a ferry 
cn. over the river; ſo that there was 
deen bardly any need of a bridge, ex- 
t the cept in winter, when the ice would 
cotton neither bear not admit of a boat. 
b Fig The proprietors out of the profits 
6, nere obliged by law to pay 1501, 
indip ſterling, to Havard College, in 
ie un the 2 town of Cam- 

great bridge. Though the river is 
2 much broader above the town, it 
32, 4 is not wider at the ferry than the 
Thames between London and 

1. Et Southwark, It was nearly half as 
4 large as Boſton, and capable of 
on 7 being made as ſtron g, ſtanding as 
ning! that did upon a peninſula, It was 
E. the both a market and county-town, 
N. bad a good large church, a market 
n thent place in a handſome ſquare 17 the 
r Bro river ide, ſupplied with all ne- 
Iran ecliary proviſions both of fleſh 
TI"; and flh, and two long flireets 
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leading down to it, The river is 
navigable, only for ſmall craft, 
and runs ſeveral miles up the 
country, Lat, 42, 26, long. 71. 


CHarLtEs-Town, the only 
town on the iſland of Nevis, one of 
the Caribhees, in the W. Indies. 
In it are large houſes and well 
furniſhed ſhops, and is defended 
by Charles-fort, Here their mar- 
ket is kept every Sunday from ſun- 
riſe till nine o'clock in the fore» 
noon, when the negroes bring to 
it Indian corn, yams, garden- 
ſtuffs of all ſorts, &c, Iron-wood 
and lignum vitz are purchaſed by 
the planters of this iſland, as 
well as thoſe of St, Chriſtopher, 
from the illands of Deſcada, St. 
Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, in or- 
der to ſerve as poſts for their 
ſugar-houſes, mills, &e In the 
pariſh of St. John, on the S. ſide 
of Charles-town, is a large ſpot of 
ſulphureous ground, at the upper 


end of a deep chaſm in the earth, 


commonly called Sulphur - gut, 
which is ſo hot as to be felt 
through the ſolcs of one's ſhoes, 
At the foot of the declivity, on 
the ſame fide of this town, is a 
ſmall hot river, called the Bath, 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the ſaid 
gut, which is not above three 
quarters of a mile higher up in 
the country, Its courle is at leaſt 
for half a mile, and afterwards 
loſes itſelf in the ſands of the 
ſea, At a particular part of it, 
towards the ſea-ſide, a perſon 
may ſet one foot in a ſpring that 
is extremely cold, and the other 
at the ſame time in another that 
is as hot, The water of Black- 
rock pond, about a quarter of a 
mile N. from Charles-town, is 
milk-warm, owing to the mixture 
of thoſe hot and cold ſprings : 
yet it yields excellent fiſh ; parti- 
cularly fine eels, ſilver fiſh, which 
has a bright deep body eight 
inches long, and taſtes like a 
whiting: alſo ſlim-gnts, as hav- 
ing a head too large for the ſize 
of its body, which is from ten to 
E 2 
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twenty-two inches long, and in 
taſte and colour like a gudgeon. 
A prodigious piece of Nevis- 
mountain falling down in a late 
earthquake left a large vacuity, 
which is ſtill to be ſeen, The 
altitude of this mountain, taken 
by a quadrant from Char les- town 
bay, is ſaid to he a mile and a 
half perpendicular, and from the 
ſaid bay to the top four miles, 


The declivity from this mountain 


to the town is very ſteep half-way, 
but afterwards eaſy enough. The 
hill, here called Saddle-hill, as 
appearing at the top like a ſaddle, 
is higher than Skiddaw-hill in 
Cumberland, in the North of 
England. See Nevis. Latitude 
16, 5. long. 6r, 55. 
CHARLETON - ISLAND, or 
CHAKk1lES-ISLAND, is ſituated 
on the eaſtern-ſhore of Labrador, 
in that part of North America 
called New South Wales, Its ſoil 
conſiſts of a white, dry ſand, 
covered over with a white moſs, 
abounding with juniper, and 
ſpruce - trees, though not very 
large. 'I'his iſle yields a beautiful 
proſpect in ſpring to thoſe that are 
near it, after a voyage of three or 
four months in the moſt uncom- 
fortable ſeas on the globe, and 
that by reaſon of the vaſt moun- 
tain of ice in Hudſon's-bay and 
ſtreights, They are rocks petri- 
fied by the intenſeneſs of the con- 
tinual froſt 3; ſo that ſhould a ſhip 
happen to ſtrike againſt theſe, it 
is as inevitably daſhed to pieces 
as if it ran full upon a real rock. 
The whole iſland, ſpread with 
trees and branches, exhibits, as 
it were, a beautifu! green turf. 
The air even at the boitom of the 
bay, though in 51 degrees, a la- 
tirude nearer the ſun than I,ondon, 
is exceſlively cold for 9 months, 
and the other three very hot, ex- 
cept on the blowing of a N. W, 
wind, The ſoil on the E. fide, as 
well as the W. bears all kind of 
grain: and ſome fruits, ſuch as 
ꝑovſe · berries, ſtraw-berries, and 
dew - berries, grow about Ru- 
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rt's river. Latitude 52, 30. 
ong. 82“. 

CHARLOTTE TOWN, a town 
on the S. W. ſide of the iſland of 
Dominica, on the South of a 
* bay. 

HARLOTTE-TownN, in St. 
John's Ifland in the Gulf of $t, 
Laurence. 

CHARLOTTE-BURG, a town 
in the county of Brunſwick, in 
North Carolina, 

CHATHAM county is in the 
diſtri of Hillſborough, in North 
Carolina, 

CHATHAM, a town in Barn. 
ſtaple county, Plymouth colony, 
New England, is ſituated at the 
S E. extremity of the peninſula 
at Cape Malebar or Sandy Point, 
four miles E, of Eaſtham, at the 
point of the elbow formed by the 
peninſula, 

CHEASAPEAK, a large bay, 
along which both the provinces of 
Virginia and Maryland are ftvat- 
ed, It begins at Cape Henry 
and Cape Charles on the S. and 
runs up 180 miles to the North, 
It is 18 miles broad at the mouth, 
and almoſt ſeven or eight miles 
over to the bottom of it. Into it 
fall ſeveral large navigable rivers 
from the weſtern ſhore, and a fey 
ſmaller ſtreams from the penin- 
ſula which divides the bay from 
the ocean. 

CHELSEA, a ſmall maritime 
town in Middleſex county, Mal 
ſachuſets-Bay, ſituated on the N, 
file of Boſton Harbour, and 
about 6 miles from Boſton by 
water, near N2hant-bay, 

CHEPOO R, a ſmall Spaniſ 
town on the Iſthmus of Darien, 
and Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica; ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, within fix leagues ef 
the ſea, in going from which this 
town (lands on the left hand, 
The country about it is champain, 
with ſeveral ſmall hills cloathe 
with woods; but the largeſt pan 
is ſavannas. The mouth of the 


river Chepo is oppoſite to the 


iſland of Chepelio. It riſes out 
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of the mountains near the North 


” fide of the iſthmus; and, being 
wn pent up on the 8. ſide by the 
| of mountains, bends its courſe to 
3 the weſtward between both; till 
finding a paſſage to the 8. W. it 
St. makes a kind of half- circle; and, 
St. its ſtream being ſwelled conſidera- 
bly, runs with a rapid motion in- 
wn to the ſea, ſeven leagues to the 
, in weſtward of Panama, This river 
is very deep, and about a quarter 
the of a mile broad; but its mouth is 
th choaked up with ſand; ſo that 
ſhips of burthen cannot enter, 
rn. though barks may. On the 8. 
ny, ſide of this river is a woodland 
the for many leagues together. Lat, 
ſuln 10, 42. long. 77, 50. 
int, ChenAws diſtrict, in South 
the Carolina, is bounded dy a line 
the from L. ynch's Creek, the provin- 
cial boundary, and the line divid- 
bay, ing ot. Mark's and prince Frede- 
es ol rick's pariſhes, and is continued 
vat · till it interſects the North provin- 
enry cial line, In it is Frederick ſburgh 
and townſhip. 
orth. CHEROKEFES, RIVER or, a 


river of Florida, taking its name 
from a powerful nation, among 
whom it has its principal ſources. 
It comes from the S. E and its 
heads are in the mountains which 
ſeparate this country from Caro- 


wth, 
niles 
Ito it 
1vers 
1 few 
enin- 


from lina, and is the great road of the 
trader from thenceto the Miſſiſippi 
itime ard intermediate places. Forty 
Mal- leagues above the Chicazas, this 
ae N. river forms the four following 
and i illands, which are very beautiful, 
n by namely, Tahogale, Kakick, Co- 
| chali, and Taly, with a different 
pani nation inhabiting each. 
arien, CHESTER, a county in the 
Ame- [WW eaſtern diviſion of Maryland. 
f the CHESTER, a ſmall town in 
1es of WT Maryland, in the county of Kent, 
h this and eaſtern diviſion of that colony, 
hand, on the North (ide of a river of the 
pain, me name, 6 miles S. of George 
zathed on. 
ſt pat . Cars TER, EAST, a town in 
of the W'Velt-Cheſter county, New-York, 
o the WW miles North of Weſt-Cheſter, 
s od 13 N. E, from New-York, 
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Curs rin, a town on the ©, 
bank of James river, in Cum 
berland, county Virginia, 6 miles 
S8. of Richmond, 15 miles N. of 
Blandford, and 65 miles W, of 
York. 

CHIAMETAN, a province in 
the audience of Guadalaxara, or 
kingdom of New Galicia, in New 
Spain, ſit uated under the Tropick 
of Cancer; one half in the Tem- 
perate and the other in the Torrid 
Zone, lying along the South-Sea 
on the W. bounded by Zacatecas 
on the N. E. by Culiacan on the 
N. W. and by Xaliſco and Guada- 
laxara on the S. and S. E. lt is 
a hon 37 leagues either way from 
N. to S. or from E. to W. Is a 
fruitful ſoil, yielding great quan- 
tities of wax and honey, beiulcs 
ſilver-mines. The river of St. 
Jago, which, according to our 
maps, comes from the lake of 
Guadalaxara, empties itſe}f hero 
into the fea. It is one of the 
principal rivers on this coaſt, bebig 
half a mile broad at the mobi, 
but moch broader farthcr up, 
where three or four rivers mect 
together, At ebb the water is 10 
feet deep on the bar. The chicf 
town in this province is St, Se- 
baſtian, 

CHIAPA, an inland province 
in New Spain, or Old Mexico, in 
the audience of Guatimala, It is 
bounded by Tabaſco on the N, 
by Yucatan on the N. E. by So- 
conuſco on the S. and by Vera 
Paz on the E. It is 85 leagues 
from E. to W. and about 30 
where narrowelt, but then ſome 
parts are near 100, It abounds 
with great woods of pine, cypreſs, 
cedar, oak, walnut, wood-vines, 
rolin-trees, aromatic gums, bal- 
ſams, and liquid amber, taca- 
mahaca, copal, and others, that 
yield pure and ſovereign balſams: 
alſo with corn, pears, apples, 
quinces, cocoa, cotton, and wild 
cochineal, with all kitchen herbs 
and ſalads; which, being once 
ſowed, laſt for ſeveral yrars. Here 
they have achiotie, which tlc Ka- 
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tives mix with their chocolate to 
give it a bright colour; likewiſe 
toleworts, or cabbage-trees, ſo 
large that birds build in them ; 
and yet they are ſweet and tender. 
Mere are molt forts of wild and 
tame fowls, and very beautiful 
parrots; alſo a bird called toto, 
ſmaller than a pigeon, with green 
feathers, which the Indians take 
for its fine tail, but let it go again 
after they pulled its feathers out, 
it being held a capital crime by 
their law to kill it. It abounds 
with cattle of all ſorts, ſheep, 
£9ats, and ſwine from Spain, 
aving multiplied here ſurpriſing- 
ly ; cfpecially a breed of fine 
horſes, ſo valuable, that they 
ſend their colts to Mexico, though 
— miles off, Beaſts of prey, as 
ions, leopards, tygers,. &c. are 
here in abundavce, with foxes, 
rabbits, and wild hogs. In this 
province alſo 1s plenty of ſnakes, 
particularly in the hilly parts, ſome 
of- which are 20 feet long, others 
are of a curious red colour, and 
ſtreaked with white and black, 
which the natives wear about their 
necks, Here are two principal 
towns called Chiapa: which fee. 
The Chiapeſe are of a fair com- 
plexion, courteous, great maſters 
of mulic, painting, and me- 
chanics, and obedient to their 
ſuperiors. Its principal river is 
that of Tabaſco, which running 
from the N, croſs the country of 
the Quelenes, at laſts falls into 
the ſea at Tabaſco, It is, in ſhort, 
well watered 3 and, by means of 
the aforeſaid river they carry on 
a pretty briſk trade with the 
neighbouring provinces, Barns 


in cc * neal, and ſilk; in whic 
“ Immodity the Indians em- 
y their wives for making 


colours, 
which are bought by the Spaniards 
and ſent home, "ſhovgh the 
Spaniards reckon this one of the 
pooreſt countries belonging to 
them in America, as having no 
mines or ſand of gold, nor ny 
harbour on the South-Sea, yet is 


S H 1 
larger than moſt provinces, and 
inferior to none but Guatimala. 
Beſides, it is a place of great 
importance to the Spaniards, be- 
cauſe the ſtrength of all their 
empire in America depends on it; 
and into it is an eaſy entrance h 
the river Tabaſco, Puerto Real 
and its vicinity to Yucatan. 

CHIAPA, the name of tw 
towns in the above province of 
the ſame name; the one is ſome. 
times called Cividad Real, or the 
Royal-city, and the other Chiapa 
de los Indos, inhabited by Spa- 
niards, Cividad Real lies 100 
leagues N. W. from Guatimala, is 
a biſhop's ſee, and the ſeat of the 
judicial courts, It is a very de- 
light ful place, ſituated on a plain, 
and ſurrounded with mountains, 
and almoſt in the middle betwixt 
the North and South-Seas. Ihe 
biſhop's revenue is Scoo ducats 
a year, and the cathedral is a beau- 
tiful ſtructure. Here are ſome 
monaſteries ; but the place is nei. 
ther populous nor rich, Its chic 
trade is in cocoa, cotton, wool, 
ſugar, cochineal,and pedlars ſmzll- 
warcs, The friars are the prin- 
cipal merchants here for Emv- 
pean goods, and the richeſt men 
both in the town and country. The 
Spaniſh pentry in this place are 
become a proverb, on account of 
their fantaſtical pride, ignorance, 
and poverty; for they all clam 
deſcent from Spaniſh dukes, who 
were the firſt conquerors, as theſ 
pretend, of this country. Lab. 
tude 17, long. 96, 40. 

CHIA A, the other town in the 
above province of the ſame name, 
is diſtinguiſhed from that called 
Cividad Real, by the appellation 
of Chiapa de los Indos, that 1 
as belonging to the Indians, who 
are about 20,000, It is the largeſt 
they have in this country, lics in 
a valley on the river Tabaſeo, 
which abounds with fiſh, and 3 
about 12 lcagues diſtant from the 
former, o the N. W. Putho⸗ 


jome de las Caſas, biſhop el 
Chiapa, having complaiged to the 
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court of Madrid of the cruelties 
of the Spaniards here, procured 
the people great privileges, and 
an exemption from ſlavery. This 
is a very large and rich place, 
with many cloiſters and churches 
in it: and no town has ſo many 
Dons of Indian blood as this 
Chiapa. On the river they have 
ſeveral boats, in which they often 
act ſea-fights and ſieges. In the 
town are frequent bull-baitings, 
horſe-races, Spaniſh dances, mu- 
ſick, and plays. And when they 
have a mind for a feaſt, they think 
nothing too much to ſpend on 
the friars, &c, In the neighbour- 
hood are ſeveral farms well ſtock- 
ed with cattle, and ſome ſugar- 
plantations, The days here are 
ſo hot, that both the friars and 
Indians wear towels about their 
necks, in order to wipe off the 
continual ſweat ; but the evenings 
are cool, and fpent in walks and 
gardens near the river- ſide. Wheat 


is brought here from the Spaniſh. 


Chiapa, and of it they make 
hard biſcuit, Theſe the poorer 
ſort of Spaniards and Indians car- 
ry about, in order to exchange 
them for cotton, wool, &c, 

CHILMARK, a town in Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, Plymouth colony, 
New England, whoſe chief inha- 
bitants are fiſhermen, It is ſi- 
tuated at the S. W. part of the 
iſland, on a ſmall creek, and a- 
bout 8 miles W. of Tifbury. 

CHoco, ſeveral mines of ſilver 
in Mexico, | 

CHoOWEN county, in the dif. 
trict of Edenton, in N. Carolina, 
in a ſwampy ſoil, being ſurround- 
ed by water, viz, E. by Pequi- 
man's river, S. by Albemarle- 
Sound, W. by Chowen river; and 
in it ſtands the towns of Hert- 
ford and Edenton, 
 ChrisTIANSTED, the prin- 
cipal town in the Ifland of Santa 
Cruz, Tt is fitvat:d on the N. 
ſide of the iſland, in a bge har- 
bour. Tt is the xeſidence of the 
Danish Governor, and is defend- 
ed by a (tony fortreſs. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER's or ST, 
KiTrT's, an ifland in the Weſt- 
Indies, the principal of the Carib- 
bees, which pave birth to all the 
Engliſh and French colonies there, 
It is 15 leagues W. from Antigua. 
The French and Engliſh arrived 
here the ſame day, in 1625; they 
divided the iſland between them, 
agreeing, however, that hunting, 
fiihing, the mines and foreſts, 
ſhould be in common, Three 
years after their ſettling the Spa- 
niards drove them away; they 
ſoon returned, and continued to 
live in good harmony till 1666, 
when war being commenced be- 
tween England and France, St. 
Chriſtopher's became, at different 
periods, the ſcene of war and 
bloodſhed for half a century. In 


1702 the French were entirely ex- 


pelled, and the peace of Utrecht 
confirmed this iſland to the Eng- 
liſh, This iſland is about 14 
leagues in circuit, the length be- 
ing about 5, and the breadth one 
league and a half, except towards 
the S. where it is narrowed into 
an iuhmus, which joins it to 2 
head-land, about 1 league long, 
and half a league broad, It con- 
tains in the whole about 68 ſquare 
miles, "The center of the ihand 
is taken up by a great number of 
high and barren mountains, in- 
terſected by rocky precipices al- 
moſt impaſſai:le, in many places 
of which iſſue hot ſprings. Mount 
Miſery, which ſeems to be a de- 
cayed volcano, whoſe head is in 
the clouds, is the higheſt of all 
theſe mountains, its perpendicu- 
lar height being 3711 feet; at a 
li:tle diſtance it bears the reſem- 
blance of a man carrying another 
on his back, The iſſemblage of 
theſe mountains makes St. Chrif- 
topher's appear, to thoſe who ap- 
proach by ſea, like one ag 
mountain, covered with wood, 
but they find, as they come nearer, 
that the coaſt grows caſter, as well 
as the aſſent of the mountains, 
which riſing one ab»ve another, 
are Culcivated as high as poſſible. 
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The climate is hot, though, from 
the height of the country, much 
leſs than might be and (dry the 
air pure and healthy, but un- 
luckily ſubje& to frequent ſtorms 


and hurricanes, as well as earth- 


quakes, In Aug. 30, 1772, they 
experienced a molt dreadful ſtorm, 
which did immenſe damage in 
that and the adjoining iſlands. 
The ſoil in general is light and 
ſandy, but very fruitful, and well 
watered by ſeveral rivulets which 


run down both ſides of the moun- 


tains ; it produces plenty of ma- 
nioc, a quantity of eatable roots, 


vegetables, fruits, &c. as well as 
excellent timber. 


The whole 
iſland is covered with plantations, 
well managed, whoſe owners, not- 
ed ſor the ſoftneſs of their man- 
ners, live in agreeable, clean, and 
convenient habitations, which are 
in general built with cedar, and 
their lands hedged with orange 
and leinon trees, The whole of 
their plantations take up 44,000 
acres; and it is allerted that only 
24, 000 are fit for canes, but the 
ſugar is excellent, 

They have two conſiderable 
towr.s in the iſland, the principal 
of which is Baſleterre, former ly 


the capital of the French part, 


The other is called Sandy Point, 
and always bclonged to the Eng- 


liſh. There is no harbour, nor 


any thing that has the appearance 


of any; on the contrary, the ſwf 


is continually beating on the ſan- 
dy ſhore at the few places fit to 
land at; which not only prevents 
the building cf any key or wharf, 
but renders the landing or ſhip- 
ping goods inconvenient, and fre- 


quently dangerous; they bave 


becn obliged to adopt a particu- 
lar method to embark or put the 
heavy goods, ſuch as hoglhcads of 


ſugar and rum, on board; for 


which purpoſe they uſe a ſmall 


boat, ot a particular conſtruction, 


called a moſes; this boat ſets oft 


from the (ſhip with ſome active 
and expert rowers; when they ſce 


What they call a lull, that is, an 
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abatement in the violence of the 
ſurge, they pulh to land, and ly 
the fices of the moſes on the 
ſtrand, and the hogſhead is rolled 
into it ; and the ſame precaution; 
arg, uſed in conveying it to the 
ſhip. In this inconvenient and 
very hazardous manner ſugars are 
conveyed on board by ſingle hogt- 
heads; rum, and other goods that 
will bear the water, are generally 
floated to the ſhip, both in carry- 
ing to and bringing from the ſhip. 
Calculators differ very much in 
their accounts of the population of 
this iſland; fome make the whole 
number of its inhabitants only 
amount to 57000 whites, and 
20,0c0 blacks; others make them 
10,0c0 whites, and 30,000 blacks; 
however, it is certain that this is 
one of the iſlands belonging to 
the Engliſh, where there is the 
leaſt diſproportion between the 
maſters and flaves, In 1770 the ex- 
portations of tt is iſland amornted 
to above 419.ccol. ſterling in {u- 
gar, molaſſes, and rum, and neat 
8ccol. for cotton. 

The public affairs are admir'!- 
ſtered by a governor, a council, 
and an allembly choſen from ihe 
nine pariſhes into which tte 
iſland is divided, and- have each 
a large and handſome church. It 
has received immenſe damage by 
ſeveral ſtorms. 

CHURCHILL-R1VER, a large 
ſtream in Mew South Wales, ore 
of the northern countries in As 
merica; at the mouth of which 
the Hudſon's- bay company hve 
a fort and ſettlement, It [ics in 
about lat. 59, and long. 95. The 
trade here is inctesſing, being at 
too great a diſtance from the 
French for them to interfere with 
it. In the year 1742 it amounted 
to 20,0c0 beayer {kins, whicr 2. 
bout 100 upland Indians came fi 
ther in their canoes to trade; 
and about 200 northern Indiens 
brought their furs and ſkins upon 
ſledges. Some of them came down 
the river of Seals, 15 leagucs 


ſouthward pt Chuchill, in ine 
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the Wl exnoes, and brought their furs 
lay from thence by land. To the 
the northward of Churchill are no 
led beavers, no ſuch ponds or woods 
ions being there as thoſe animals chuſe 
the WK to live in, or feed upon: but they 
and have great numbers of martens, 
are foxes, bears, rein-deer, buffaloes, 
Ogt- zud other beaſts cloathed with 
that nch furs. The country is moſtly 
ally rocky, and covered with white 
ry: WF moſs, upon which the rein-deer, 
np. or cariboux, feed; as alſo the 
1 1n mooſe, buffalaes, and ſome deer, 
n of WF Here is a great deal of ſmall 
hole wood of the ſpruce, or fir kind, 
only near the old factory. But the 
and wood improves as it is farther up 
hem the river from the bay, where 
cke; Wi they have juniper, birch, and pop- 
18 1 lar, And more ſoutherly the 


g to timber is large, and they have 
te Wi there a great variety of trees. 
the They labour under great incon- 
n Wi veniencies at the company's new 
med fort, which ſtanding on a rock 
u- without ſhelter, cloſe by the ſhore, 
Near and ſurrounded with ſnow and 
ice for eight months of the year, 
is expoſed to all the winds and 
ſtorms that blow. Here is no 
| conveniency for graſs, hay, or 
gardening: and yet they had four 
for five horſes, and a bull, with 
two cows, near the factory, for 
feeding of which they were o- 
bliged, in winter, to bring their 


bibi. 
ncil, 
i the 
the 
tach 
L 

t by 


large hay from a marſhy bottom, ſome 
_ ove BF miles up the river. It is ſaid that 
. WE there is a communication between 
1:ich che rivers of Churchill and Nel- 


h ve 
es in 
The 


ſon, at a great diſtance within 
land; or a very ſhort land- car- 
nage between them. For the In- 


1g t dians who trade here, tell the 
the WE Engliſh, what chicfs, with their 

with followers, go down to Nelſon, or 

ted Albany rivers. 

wy = CinAroa, a province in the 

e bi- 


audience of Guadalaxara, in Old 
ade; ee or New Spain; it is the 


diens WE molt northern in the audience, 


upon 9 and ſtretches out the fartheſt to 
n the W. It has the gulph of Ca- 
gues ifornia on the W. the province of 
hen Culiacan on the S. 


and the king- 


if 
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dom of New Mexico on the N- 


and E. From the S. E. to the 
N. E. it is about 100 leagues; 
and not above 40 where broadeſt, 
On the E. ſide it is bounded by 
a ridge of high craggy mountains, 
called Tepecſuan, 30 or 40 leagues 
from the ſea; from which run 
ſeveral ſmall rivers, whoſe banks 
are inhabited by the natives ſor 
the ſake of fiſhing, The air is 
ſerene and healthy ; and, beſides 
paſtures, abounds with cattle of all 
kind; the ſoil bears all forts of 
fruit and grain, particularly In- 
dian wheat, as alſo cotton, with 
the manufacture of which the na- 
tives cloath themſelves after the 
Mexican faſhion, both ſexes wears 
ing very long hair. They are a 
tall, luſty, and warlike people, 
formerly uſing bows and poiſoned 
arrows, with clubs of hard wood, 
and buckles of a red wood. The 
Spaniards found a great deal of 
difficulty in ſubduing them. 

CIVIDAD REAL, or ROYAL 
Ci, in the province of Chiapa, 
and audience of Guatimala, in 
New Spain, or Old Mexico, 10 
leagues N. W. from the town of 
Guatimala. It is a biſhoprick, 
and ſeat of the courts of juſtice, 
It lies in a plain, between the 
North and South ſeas; inhabited 
by Spaniards, and a few Indians, 
See Chiapa, 

CLARENDON, a county of 
Carolina, to the N. of Santee» 
river, Ia this county is the fa- 
mous Cape Fear, at the mouth of 
the ſaid river, A colony from 
Barbadoes formerly ſettled here- 
abhouts. See Carolina, The In- 
dians in this neighbonrhood are 
reckoned the moſt barbarous in 
all the province, In this county 
is Waterey-river, or Winyann, 
about 25 leagues from Aſhley- 
river, being capacious enough to 
receive large veſſeis; but inferior 
to Port-Royal; nor is it much in- 
habited. Between this and Cla- 
rendon-river is another ſmall one, 
called Wingen-river, and a little 
ſettlement which has the name of 
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.Charles-town, and is but thinly 
inhabited, In the maps we find 
a town here, called Brunſwick- 
town, on the ſca-coaſt, in lat. 
34, 3» 

Co BAN, See Vera Paz, 

CoBHAM, a town on the 8. 
bank of James-river, Virginia, 
oppolite James- town, 20 miles 
N. W. of Suffolk, 

Co sHAM-ISs Lr, mentioned by 
Captain Middleton in the journal 
of his voyage for finding a N. E. 
paſſage, Its two extremities bear 
N. by E. and E. by N. lying in 
lat. 63. and long. from Churchill, 
3, 40. which he takes to be the 
fame which Fox called Brook 
Cobham, 

CORANZY, a river of Weſt 
Jerſcy, and, though ſmall, is yet 
deep, and navigable for ſmall 
craft. On it is a town of the 
ſame name, 10 or 12 miles vp the 
tiver, containing about So fami- 
lies, a ho follow the £lkery, 

COLCHESTER, a town in 
Fairfax county, Virginia, on the 
N. fide of Occcquan - river, a 
branch of Potowmack river, 16 
miles 8, of Belhaven, and 12 
N. E. of Lum fries. 

CouLiMA, a large and rich 
town of Mcchoacan, and Neu- 
Spain, ſitusted on the South-Sea, 
near the borders of Xaliſco, and 
in the moſt pleaſant and fruitful 
valley in al Mexico, producing 
cocoa, caſſia, and other things of 
value, beſides ſome gold. Dam- 

ier takes notice of a voicano near 
it, with two ſharp peaks, from 
which ſmoke and flame iſſue con- 
tinually. In the neighbourhood 
grows the famous plant oleacazan, 
which is reckoned a catholicon for 
reſtoring decayed ſtrength, and 
à ſpecific againſt all forts of poi- 
ſon. The natives apply the leaves 
to the part affected, and judge of 
the ſucceſs of the operation by 
their ſticking or falling off, 

' _ COLLETON, Aa county of Ca- 
rolina, It is ſituated to the N. 
of Granville county, aud watered 
by the river Stono, which is joined 
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by a cut to Wadmoolaw river 
lhe N. FE, part is full of Indian 
ſettlements; and the Stono and 
other rivers form an iſland, called 
Boone's Ifland, a little heloy 
Charles-toun, which is well plant. 
ed and inhabited. The chief rj. 
vers in this county are North 
Ediſtow and South Ediſtow. For 
two or three miles "up the latter, 
the plantations are thick on ba 
ſides, and they continue for three 
or four miles higher on the N, 
fide ; and there the river branch. 
ing out mects with North-Ediſtoy 
river, This county is reckoned 
to have 2co frecholders who vote 
for aſſembly-men, and fend two 
mem bers, 

COLLERADO, a river in the 
moſt northern part of California, 
—Sce Califorma, 

CoMMANOES, one of the {mall 
Virgin Iſles, ſituated to the N. N. E. 
of Toitula, Longitude 63. I 
titude 18, 25. 

CoMyvosTELLA, the molt 
conſiderable city, thovgh not the 
capital, of the province of X.. 
lifcho, and audience of Guads 
laxara, in New Spain, It is fit- 
ated near the Sovth Sea, about 
30 miles N. of it, This is a rich 
town, and has ſeveral mines of 
ſilver at St. Pecaque, in its neigh- 
bourhood, where the Spaniard 
keep many hundred ſlaves at werk 
in thew. But the city is in! 
bad ſituation, the ſoil being 6 
barten, that there is no paſtur: 
for cattle, nor the neceſſary mi 
terials for building houſes ; nd 
the air is ſo hot and moiſt, hit 
it breeds ſeveral inſects. The 
Spaniards built Compoſtella u 
1531, and made it a biſhop's ſc; 
but becauſe of its bad air, it un 
transferred to Guadalaxara, Ie 
Spaniards are not very numer"! 
throughout this whole audicnc; 
except in the two cities of Gus 
dalaxara and Compoſtella, Ih 
Meſtizo's, indeed, make a cot. 
ſiderable figure both in regard © 
number and eſtate, But the bub 
of the people are the natiieh 
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cho in general are well treated 
here, as being braver and more 
polite than any of their coun'ry- 
men, and well affected to the Spa- 
niards, eſpecially their prieſts, tho 
fir from being ſuch flaves to 
them as in other parts of New 
Spain, Lat. 21, 4. long. 107, o. 

Cox A, an ifland near the coaſt 
of New Andaluſia, on the Terra 
Firma, in America. 

Cox cox d, a ſmall town near 
Boſton, in New England, in the 
province of Mafſichuſets- Bay, and 
county of Middleſex, near which 
was the firſt attack of the King's 
troops on April 10, 1775. It is 
ſituated on the river Concord,over 
which it has a bridge, 

CONNECTICUT RIVER, 
This river riſes in lat. 45, 10, in 
long. 71, 30, in a ſwampy cove, 
and at ten miles diſtance, having 
tumbled over four ſeparate falls, 
proceeds to a ſmall diſtance from 


St. Francis's Waters, from it pro- 
ceeds over ſeveral falls to Rock- 
C ingham townſhip, where it palits 
with great rapidity between two 
rocks not 30 feet aſunder, and, 
after forming an extenſive boſon, 
continues the courſe nearly 8. be- 
tween the new ſcttlements, and 
forms the boundary-line between 
the provinces of Maſſachuſets-Bay 
and New-York, over ſeveral falls, 
and entering the province of Con— 
| n:tticut, proceeds 
F town, very near which the tile 
fows, and where it meeting with 
8 2 level country, leaves its ſtraight 
courſe, and becomes more crook- 
ei. Hence for 36 miles, running 
by Weathersficld, 
Middleton, Haddam, and Dur- 
ham on the W. Glaſſenbury and 
Windham on the E. runs into 


Long Iſland Sound, 


_ ConnNECTICUT, a province 
in New England, (comprehending 
New Haven, though deemed a 
county.) bounded on the W. by 
New York and Hudſon's river, 
divided from Long Iſland by an 
arm of the ſea ſouthward ; it has 


Rhode Iſland, with part of Maſ- 
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ſachuſcts colony, on the E. and 
the reſidue of Matlachuſets on the 
N. The Connecticut river, which 
is one of the largeſt and beſt in 
New England, runs through the 
heart of it, dividing itſelf into 
different parts, and is navigable 
above 40 miles for ſhips of bur- 
then, and many more for ſmaller 
veſſels. The country on both 
ſides the river abounds with tim- 
ber, and it is here that they pro- 
duce ſo great a quantity of tar and 
turpentine as to require numbers 
of hands to extract it. The buſi- 
neſs of the people here is, belide 
hih-ries, that of timber- felling, 
or cutting timber for knee-tim- 
ber, plank for (hip-building,deals, 
baulks, and ſpars for houſes, 
maſts and yards for ſhips. And 
the new-England merchants ſent 
a preſent to Charles II. of ſeveral 
maſts fo large as to ſerve for firſt- 
rates, The great floats of this 
timber brought down this river 
have very much improved their 
navigation. Several ſorts of me- 
tals have been found here, as 
lead, fron, copper. The iron— 
mines are (till worked, and greatly 
improved ; but the attempts to 
raiſe a ſtock for working the lead 
and copper have failed. The co- 
lony is populous and increaſing, 
containing about 152,009 people, 
This colony is divided into the 
counties of Windham, Hertford, 
Litchfield, New London, News 
Haven, and Fairfield, Lat. 42, 
10. long. 72, 50. 

ConNESTIGUCUNE, a ſettle- 
ment a little to the N. of Al- 
bany, in the county of that name, 
and to the Eaſtward of Schenec- 
tady or the Mohawk's river, which 
a liitle lower tambles down a pre- 
cipice of about 70 feet high. — See 
Albany. 

Coo ER's ISLAND, one of 
the leſſer Virgin Iſles in the Weſt 
Indies, ſituated on the S. W. of 
Ginger Iſland. It is about five 
miles long, and one broad; but 
not inhabited, Long. 62, 57. 
lat. 18, Ts 
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Corcas, or GRAND Con- 
CAS, an iſland almoſt in the form 
of a creſcent, N, of St. Domingo, 
in the Windward Paſſage, about 
7 leagues W. of Turk's Ifland, 
and about 20 E. of Little Inagua, 
or Heneagua, Long. 70, 55, 
lat. 21, 55. 

CoRNnWALL, a town in Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, near 
the Stratford river, 11 miles S. of 
Saliſbury, and 7 N. of Kent. 

CosTA Rica, a province of 
New Spain, It ſignifies the rich 
coaſt, and is ſo called from its 
rich mines of gold and ſilver, 
thoſe of T if being preferred 
by the Spaniards to the mines of 
Potoſi ; = otherwiſe it is moun- 
tairous and barren. It is bounded 
by Veraguas province on the S. E. 
and that of Nicaragua on the N. E. 
It reaches from the North to the 
South Sea, about go leagues from 
E. to W. and is 50 where broadeſt 
from N. to 8. It bas much the 
fame productions as its neigh- 
bouring provinces. The ſoil in 
ſome parts is good, and it pro- 
duces cocoa, On the North Sea 
it has two arge convenient bays, 
the moſt weſterly called St. je- 
rom's,and that near the frontiers of 
Veraguas called Caribaco; and on 
the South Sea it has ſeveral bays, 
ce pes, and convenient placcs for 
ar.chorage, 

CouUuRTLAND, a manor in 
the county of Weſt Cheſter, and 
province of New York, It ſends 
a member to the General Alſicm- 
bly —Sce Weſt Cheſter. 

CoUuRTLAND, a town in the 
above manor, on the E. bank of 
the Hudſon river, on St. An- 
thony's Noſe, 40 miles off New 
York. 

CowETTA,atown of Georgia, 
to u hich General Oglcil.crpe bad 
travelled, and is not leis than 
os miles from Frederica, It be- 

ngs to the Creek Indians. And 
here the ſaid General conferred 
not only with the chiefs of all 
the tribes of this nation, but alſo 
with the deputics of the Coctaws 
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and Chickeſaws, who lie between 
the Engliſh and French ſettle. 
ments, and made a new treaty 
with the natives of the Lower 
Creeks more ample than the for. 
mer ones, Lat. 30, 20. long. go, 
10. 

Cows-IsLAND.— See Fache. 

CRABS-ISLE, or Bo RIGUEx, 
an iſland ſituated on the S. ſide 
of Porto Rico, It had the for- 
mer name from the buccaneer, 
as abounding with all kinds of 
that ſhell-fiſh, It is a fine large 
iſland, in which are both hills 
and vallies, planted with oranges 
and citrons, and the Engliſh ſet- 
tled on it in the year 1718 ; but 
is now quite deſert : for the Spa- 
niards, not liking ſuch neigh- 
bours, ſurprized and took the 
place in 1720, and carried off the 
women and children to Porto 
Rico and St. Domingo, Lat. 18, 
10. long. 64, 10. 

CRAVEN, a county in the pro- 
vince of S. Carolina, lying along 
the banks of the river Congaree, 
or Santee, It is pretty well in- 
habited by Engliſh and French 
proteſtants. In this county 1s 
Sewee river, where ſome families 
from New England ſettled. In 
1706, the French landed here; 
but were vigorouſly oppoſcd by 
this little colony, who beat © 
the invaders, having forced them 
to leave many of their compa 
nions dead behind them, ln this 
county are no towns, only two 
forts en the Southern bank cf 
Santee river: the one, called She- 
niningh fort, is about 45 miles 
above the mouth of the river; 
the other called Congaree, an 
Engliſh fort, which ſtands 6; 
miles above the former. 

Craven County, in the dif 
trict of Newbern, N. Carolina, 
in which (lands Newtern, the ca- 
pital of the province, through 
which runs the river Nuſe, tke 
N. hovndary from Pitt county, 
Fort Barnwell alſo ſtands on the 
ſame river, in this county. 
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dians, a people of Georgia, whoſe 
King, Tomo=- Chichi, with his 
ace; and ſon, came over to 
Eogland with General Oglethorpe 
in the year 1734. Therecare na- 
tions both of the Ugper and 
Lower Creeks; a country ſo called 
from its being interſected with 
rivers, and extending from the 
river Savannah to the lakes of 
Florida,the Cherokees mountains, 
an the river Coulla. 
Sr. CROIX, a river in Nova 
cotia, the E. boundary of 
Mafſachuſets-Biy province. 
CROOKED ISLAND, a ſmall 
iſland in the Windward Paſlige, 
where the thipping frequently take 
in wood and water. It hes E. of 
Long Iſland, and is reckoned 
among the Bahama Iſlands. 
CRoww Pot r, a fort built 
by the French, in the province of 
New York, See New York. 
Cura, the moſt conſiderable 
iſland of the Great Antilles, and 
one of the fineſt in the univerſe, 
It lies ftretched out from W. to 
E. having Florida and Lucayos 
on the N. Hiſpaniola on the W. 
Jamaica, and the ſouthern con- 
tinent, on the 8. and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the E. It lies between 
19, 30. and 23. of N. latitude, 
and between 74. and 87. of W. 
longitude, It is 225 leagues in 
length, and in the broadeſt part, 
# which is toward the iſland of Hiſ- 
| paniola, 40 leagues; in the nar- 
| roweſt about 12, leaving between 


E its ſhores and the ſouthern flats of 


Florida, a channel of about 22 
$ leagues, through which the waters 
ron with great rapidity into the 
| Atlantic ocean. 

It lies within the Tropick of 
| Cancer, and is by far the moſt 
temperate and pleaſant of all the 
Antilles, The Europeans, who 
are generally troubled with the 
heat of theſe parts, confeſs them- 
ſelves agreeably refreſhed by the 
cooling winds, which blow morn- 
in — evening throughout the 
iſland, 


This iſland is divided into three 
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grand diſtricts, which have each a 
commander, all under the gover— 
nor of the Havanna, the capital 
of the principal diſtri as well as 
of the iſland, The chief place of 
the ſecond is Spiritu Santo, alittle 
town in the inland part, whoſe 
port is another ſmall town called 
La Trinidad, on the S. fide of the 
iſland, The third is that of St. 
Jago, at the eaſtern extremity. 
this ifland is 13 leagues from St. 
Domingo, and the ſtrait between 
them is known by the name of 
the Windward Paſlage. 

As to the ſoil, it differs pretty 
much in the ſeveral paris of the 
iſland, All the weſtern part of 
the country is plain, and, if ic 
were properly cultivated, might 
be fruitful. The caſtern part is 
exceedingly mountainous, and 
from thence there runs a chain of 
hills almoſt throvgh the whole 
iſland ; but the farther W, you 
55 they are the leſs rough and 
Yarren, From theſe hills there 
run down to the North, and 8. 
many rivers, and amongſt them 
ſome pretty conſiderable ones, 
which, beſides their beſtowing 
verdure and coolnets as they pals, 
are full of fiſh, and aligators, of 
which there are thought to be 
more than in any other part of 
the world. The greateſt incon- 
veniency in Cuba is its being over» 
grown with woods, Among(t 
theſe, however, there arc ſome 
very valuable trees, particularly 
cedars of an enormous ſize, and 
other forts of odoriferous wood. 
Birds there are of all kinds, more 
than in any other of the iſlands. 

This ifland was diſcovered by 
the famous Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, in 1492, who had a very 
ſlight view of it, which yet was 
fatal to the natives, for they hav- 
ing preſented him with gold, ſome 
pieces of which he carried into 
Spain, it occaſioned an immediate 
reſolution to ſettle in it. This 
was performed in 1511, by John 
Velaſquez, who tranſported hither 
about soo foot, and 80 horſe, 
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who did not loſe a ſingle man; 
the Indians, being mild and 
peaceable, ſubmitted themſelves 
with eagerneſs to the Spaniards, 
who ſoon in return exterminated 
them, to the amount of 500,000. 
The breed of European cattle, 
introduced by the Spaniards, and 
became wild, has ſo multiplicd in 
the immenſe woods that it is now 
-become one of the principal riches 
of the iſland, and they export 
above 12,000 hides annuaily to 
Old Spain. The mountains abound 
in mines of all kinds; however, 
they only work thoſe of copper, 
which are in the eaſtern part of 
the ifland; the produce of them 
ſerves for caſting all the cannon 
the Spaniards make uſe of in the 
Welt Indies, and a great part of 
thoſe they bave in Europe. 

This iſland has great con- 
veniences both for making of 
ſalt, and catching of fiſh, which 
are principally barbel and ſhad. It 
has mules, plenty of horſes, 
ſheep, wild boars, bogs, and cat- 
tle of a larger and better breed 
than any other part of America; 
wild and tame fowl, parrots, par- 
tridges with blue heads, and 
large tortoiſes. Their ſhores alſo 
abound with tea-fowl, particularly 
a ſort of cranes which are white 
when young, and of various co- 
lours when old. Here are quarries 
of flints, and fountains of bitu- 
men, which is uſed in calking 
ſhips inſtead of pitch, us well as 
in medicinal compoſitions, 

Abundance of tobacco, both 
io leaf and ſnuff, is exported 
hence to New Spain, Coſta Rica, 
and the South-Sea, beſides what 
is ſhipped for Old Spain, &e. in 
Europe. Another ol its trading 
com modities is Campeachy-wood, 
and lately they have iatroduced 
the cultivation of coffee, and it is 
Computed to have 25,000 ſlaves, 
and 30,000 mongrels, independent 
of thoſe in the capital Havanna. 

However, from the depopula- 
tion of Cuba, the improvements 
on it are not ſo general, nor ſo 
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good in their nature and tendency, 


as in our iflagds, Here are more 
churches than farms, more prie!; 
than planters, and more lazy hi. 
gots than uſeful labourers. And 
to this 's is owing, that fo large 
an iſland, with a luxuriant fol, 
beſides food for its inhabitants, 
which is more eaſily produced and 
obtained here than perhaps in any 
other part of the world, her: 
being foreits with plenty of veni— 
ſon, beſides the cattle above-men. 
tioned, does not produce for e. 
e including even their 

ides and tallow, tobacco and 
ſnuff, &c. near the value of our 
little iſland of Antigua. A ſtorm 
in July 1773, did- conſiderable 
damage in this iſland, 

The ci:y of St, Jago de Cube 


is the moſt ancient in the ifland, 


and is, generally ſpeaking, eſtecm- 
ed the capital, though now the 
governor reſides at the Havannz, 
and only ſuch of the Spaniards 8 
have <ſtates on the iſland, and 
are contented with their polleſſions 
without meddling much in trade, 
inhabit this place, which bas 
declining aſpect, . and pretci vs 
only the ruins of its former great 
neſs, Yet even this city bas 
noble, ſafe, and commodious pm, 
inferior to the Havanna oily in 
its ſituation, that being on the 
N. W. fide of the iſland, tos wrvs 
the channel of Bahama, whuc 
as St. Jago de Cuba lies on the 
N. E. and commands the Wiad- 
ward Paſlage, 

CU BAGUA, an iſland of Terr: 
Firma, from whicnce it is partel 
but by a ſtrait of 65 miles from 
Paria, or New Andaluſia, It was 
diicovered by Columbus in 149%; 
it is about 9 miles long; aud lt 
filhery produces the greatcit nam. 
ber of pearls, but they are not of 
the largeſt ſize, It lies in Latitude 
11, 45. long. 64, 12, has but! 
few inhabitants, and is ſubjcc 
to Spain. : 

CULIACAN, a province 0 
Guadalaxara, in the audience d 
kingdom of New Galicia, in 0 
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Mexico, or New Spain. It has 
the province of Cinaloa on the 
N. New Biſcay and the Zacatacas 
on the E. Chiametlan on the 8. 
ard the gulf of California on the 
W. Its length, according to Moll, 
is o leagnes, and breadth 50. 
The 5anfons make its length 270 
miles, It abounds with all forts 
of fruit, When this country was 
hrt diſcovered by the Spaniards, 
they found houſes here built after 
a {ſtrange manner, and full of ſer- 
pents hiſſing at ſuch as came near, 
Theſe were often worſhipped by 
the natives, who alleged that the 
de vil frequently * to them 
in that ſhape, The great river 


In Sal in this country is well in- 
bhahited on each fide, 


According 
to Dampier, it is a ſalt lake, or 


bey, in which is good riding at 
E anchor, thong]; it has a narrow 
entrance, and runs 12 leagues E. 
and aer with the ſhore, 

are 

& ponds about it; and 5 leagues 
from it are two rich mines, work- 
Jed by flaves belonging 
EF citizens of Compoltella. Here alſo 
i another great river, whoſe 
S banks are full of woods and pa- 
S tures, 


Here 
everal Spaniſh ferms and ſalt- 


to the 


Gazman, who firſt diſ- 
covered, or at leaſt ſubdued this 
part of the country, called it Mu- 


eres, or the Women's-river, as he 
ea great number of women 
© here; which gave occaſion to the 
table of Amazons living in this 
country. On this river he built a 


town, to which he gave the name 


Jof St, Michael; which ſee. 


CUMANA, or CoMANA, the 


$ c-pital of New Andaluſia, a pro- 


vince of Terra Firma, It ſome- 
times gives its name to the pro- 
vince. The Spaniards built this 
in 1520, and it is defended by 
« tirong caſtle, I his town ſtands 
nexr the mouth of a great lake, 
or branch of the ſea called Lagu- 
na de*Carriacoz about. which are 
ſeveral rich towns z but its mouth 
5 10 thallow, that no ſhips of 
barthen can enter it, It has but 


; de ithabitants and little trade. 
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The privateers were once repulſed 
at Cumana, without daring to at- 
tempt it any more, being the 
only place in the North-Seas they 
had in vain attempted, It is lituat- 
ed three leagues S. of the North 
Sea, and to the S. W. of Margaret- 
ta iſland. Lat. 9, 55, long 65, 3. 

CUMANAGATE, a ſmall town 
ina bay on the coaſt of Terra F.r- 
ma, in the Weſt-Indies, in the 
province of Cumana, or Andaluſia, 
It is ſituated on a low flat ſhore, 
which abounds with oylters that 
produce pearls, 

CUMBERLAND Bay, in the 
molt northern coun'ries of Ame— 
rice. I's mouth lics under the 
polar circie, and runs to the 
N. W. and it is thought to com- 
municate with Baffin's- bay on 
the N. In the cod of Cumber- 
land-bay are ſeveral ſmall iſlauds, 
called Cumberland Iſlands. None 
but the. Engliſh, as Martiniere 
obſerves, call that bay Cumber- 
land-bay ; and De Liſle does not 
mention it, 

CUMBRERLAND county, in 
Weſt jerſey, has the D.laware 
bay, on the S. and W. of the 
county, and Greenwich is the 
county town, ' 

CUMBERLAND, a county of 
Maſſachuſets-Bay, formerly the 
territory Sagodock, See the arti- 
cle Main, 

CUMBERLAND, a county in 
Penſylvania, the largeſt and moſt 
weſtern in the whole province, 
and is very mountainous, 

CUMBERLAND, a town in 
New Kent county, Virginia, on 
Pamunky-river, 17 miles S. E. 
f Newcaſtle, 11 W. of Delawar, 
and 26 N. W, from Williamſ- 
burgh. 

CUMBERLAND ISLAND, in 
Georgia, is about twenty miles 8. 
of the town of Frederica, On it 
are the two forts called William 
and St. Andrew's, The former 
which is at its S. end, and com- 
mands the inlet of Amelia-ſound, 
is ſtrongly palliſadoed and de- 
ſeuded by eight pieces of cannon, 
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barracks are built here for 220 
men, befides ſtore-houſes, With- 
in the palliſadoes are fine ſprings 
of water, and a timber-houſe, 
with large magazines under it for 
amunition and proviſions, 
CUMBERLAND<- HARBOUR, 
3: the S. E. part of the iſland of 
Cuba, one of the Great Antilles, 
was formerly called Walthenam, 
But admiral Vernon, and general 
Wentworth, who arrived here 
with a ſquadron in July, 1-41, 
made an encampment on ſhore, 
where they built a fort, giving it 
the preſent name, in honovr of 
the dnke of Cumberland. Ir is 
one of the fineſt harbours in the 
Weſt - Indies, capable of ſhelter- 
ing any number © ips from 
hurricanes : it lies iff a wholeſome 
country, abounding with cattle 
and proviſions, and a fine freſh- 
water river, which the admiral 
called Auguſta, an is navigable 
for ſeveral leagues, "This harbour is 
aHout 20 leagues E. from St. Jago 
de Cuba, with thick woods moſt- 
Jy all the way to it. Here the 
Engliſh forces having ſtayed till 
almoſt the end of November 
following, were, by reaſon of the 
fekneſs among them, extremely 
diminiſhed, and being obliged 
to quit the iſland, were carried 
back to Jamaica, Lat. 20, 30. 
long. 76, 50. : 
Curacao, CurasSow, or 
QUuER1SAO, one of the Leeward 
or Little Antilles Iſlands: it is the 
only iſl:nd of importance which 
the Dutch poſſeſs in the Weſt- 
Indies. The northmoſt point of 
this iſland lies about 20 leagues 
from the main, or Terra Firma, 
N. E. of Cape Roman. It is 
about 15 leagues in length, and 
4 broad, The iſland is almoſt 
every where ragged and (tony. as 
well as barren, and very badly 
watered; neither is its climate 
healthy or agreeable, and does not 
produce ſuticient to maintain its 
inhabitants 24 hours, yet by the 
regulation of its mallers, there is 
no place in the Weſt Indies Where 


CUR 
want is leſs felt. On the 8. (ide 
near the W. extremity is a good 
harbour, called Santa Barbara, 
but its principal one is about three 
leagues from the S. E. end, on the 
N. fide of it, where the Dutch 
have a very good town and ſtrong 
fort, called St. Joris's-Bay, Ships 
bound in thither muſt be ſure 0 
keep c'oſe to the mouth of the 
harbour, and have a rope ready 
to ſend one end a-ſhore to the 
fort : for there is no anchoring 
at the entrance of the harbour; 
but being once got in, it is a very 
ſecure port, either to carcen or 
lie ſafe, At the E. end are two 
hills; one of them much hig! 
than the other, and ſteepeſt to- 
wards the N. fide. It has another 
good bay on the W. neerthe wid. 
die of the iſlapd, called St. Mar- 
tha's-Bay. Alſo Bay St. Ann, 
near the 8. W. end, which is ge- 
fended by Fort Amſterdam, Scre 
merchants have erected feat 
works, which formerly was all 
paſture-land for cattle. Here are 
alſo ſome plantations of potatoes 
and yams; and they have ti! 

reat numbers of cattle on- the 
iſland, Bur it is not ſo much 
eſteemed for its produce, as its 
ſituation for trade with the Spaniſh 
continent ; for the Dutch ſmuggle 
conſiderably with the ſettlements 
of that nation on the Terra Firmz, 
Formerly the harbour was te. 
ver without ſhips from Carths- 
gena and Porto Bello, which uſed 
to buy of the Dutch about loco 
or 1500 negroes at a time, beſides 
great quantities of European com» 
modities. But of late that trade 
has fallen in'o the hands of the 
Engliſh at [ſamaica, Yet till the 
Dutch have a vaſt trade all ov* 
the Weſt - Indies, ſending fron 
Holland ſhips of good force uch 
are laden with European goods, 
whereby they make very prot”: 
ble returns. Latitude 12, C. lone 
63, o. 
CURRITUCK, a marie 
county, in the diſtrict of Fdintet, 
in Nonk-Carolina, It is jolud 
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to the main land, by an iſthmus, 
being ſurrounded by water, viz. 
on the E. by Currituck Sound, on 
the 8. by Albemarle Sound, and 
W. by North river. 

CURRITUCK, a ſea-port town 
in North-Carolina, in the county 
of Currituck, at which place is a 
cuſto m-houſe, with a collector. 
It ſtands on an iſſ ind, and has an 
inlet and ſound of the ſame name 
a little South of it. 

CuzuMEL, an ifland in the 
province of Yucat n, and audience 
of Mexico, in South America, in 
the bay of Honduras, 15 leagues 
long, and five broad. The ad- 
venturers who uſed to tonch here, 
when they went upon diſcoveries 
from the iſle of Cuba, called it 
Santa Cruz, from its chief town, It 
lies four leagues to the E. of the 
like of Bacalal, in Latitude 19, 
long. 87. | 
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ANBURY, a town in Fair- 
field county, Connecticut, on 
« branch of the river Strattord, 
10 miles N. E. of Ridgefield, 7 
miles E. from New-town, and 13 
S. of New Fairfield. 

Darien, ISTHMUS OF, or 
Terra Firma, properly fo call- 
ed, is that country lying between 
the Gulph of Darien and Mexico, 
or New Spain, along the coaſt of 
the North aud South Seas. It is 
that narrow neck of land which 
joins South and North America 
together; and otherwiſe called the 
Iſthmus of Panama, or of Ame- 
rica, On the W. ſide, its ſouthern 
cvalt extends to long. 83. W. 
from London; but its northern 
docs not extend beyond longitude 
82. Beyond the great river Da- 
rien the land ſpreads to E. and 
N. E. as that on the other (ide 
does to the N. and N. W. ſo that 
It cannot any further be called an 


iſthmus. It is moſtly compre- 


headed between lat, 5 and 10, 
and near 300 miles long. But its 
breadth in the narroweſt part is 
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about 55 or 60 miles from ſea to 
ſea, 

On the N. and E. it is ſuffi- 
ciently bounded by each of the 
vaſt oceans, And conſidering that 
this is the narroweſt land which 
disjoins them, and how preat the 
compaſs is which muſt be fetched 
from one ſhore to the other by ſea, 
having North and South Ame— 
rica for each extreme, it is of a 
very ſingular ſtuation, being ex- 
tremely pl-afant and agreeable, 

Nor docs either of the occans 


fall in at once upon the ſhore, but 


is interc-pted by a great many 
valuable iſlands that 1i2 ſcattered 
along each coaſt, Thoſe in the 
gulf of Darien are principally 
three, viz. Golden-iilind ; ano» 
ther, the biggeſt of the three, and 
the iſland of Pines; belies theſe, 
are the Samballoes-iſlands, great 
numbers of them difl:minated in 
a row, an4 collaterally at very 
une qual diſtances. 

The land of this continent is 
of an uncyaal ſurface. The val- 
lies are generally watered with 
rivers, brooks, avd perennial 
ſprings. They fall ſome into the 
N. and others into the South Scaz 
and moſt of them take their riſe 
from a ridge of high hills, run- 
ning the length of the iſthmus 
parallel to the ſhore; theſe are of 
an unequal breadth, and tend 
along, bending as the iſthmus i- 
ſelf does, It is moſtly ncareit 
the North Sea, ſeldom above 10 
or 15 miles diſtant from it. 

On the North fide the coun. 
try is every where ſu covered 
with woods, that it is all one 
continued foreſt, Some of the 
rivers which water this country 
arc indiffcrently large, though few 
of them navigable, having bars 
and moals at their mouth, On 
the North coaſt the rivers are, for 
the molt part very ſmall : for, 
riſing generally from the main 
ridge, which lies near the ſhore, 
their courſe is ſhort, The river of 
Darien is very large; but the 


depth at the entrance is not an- 
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ſwerable to the wideneſs of its 
mouth, though further in it is 
deep enough, "The river of Cha- 
gre is pretty conſiderable: has a 
ong winding courſe from the 8. 
and E. part of the iſthmus, its 
ſource being at a pretty great diſ- 
tance from its mouth, The ſoil 
on this N. coaſt is various: ge- 
nerally it is good land where 
riſing in hills; but towards the 
ſea are ſwamps. The ſhore of 
this coaſt riſes in hills directly, 
and the main ridge is about five 
or ſix miles diſtant, Caret-ba 
has two or three rivulets of freſh 
water falling into it, It is a ſmall 
bay, and having two little iſlands 
lying before it, make it an in- 
different good harbour, and it 
has ciear anchoring=2round, with- 
c ut any rocks, The iſlends are 
pretty high land, cloathed with a 
variety of trees, 

To the eaſtward of the pro- 
montory at the entrance of the 
river Datien, is another fine ſandy 
bay. 

The province of Darien is of 
great importance to the Spaniards, 


_ and the ſcene of more actions than 


any in America, From its ſitua- 
tion both onthe North and South 
Seas, the gold ſands of its rivers, 
and the treaſ»res of Peru, which 
are brought hither, and imported 
into Old Spain, have induced 
ſeveral adventurers to make at- 
tempts on Panama, Porto Bello, 
&c, The country is extremely 
hot, and the low lands are over- 
fluwn with continual rains, Phe 
mountains here are ſo difficult of 
acceſs, that it takes up ſeveral 
days to croſs them, thouph the 
diſtance be inconſiderable. From 
the tops of ſome of theſe the 
Spaniards firſt diſcovered the S. or 
great Pacific ocean, anno 1513, 
and called it the South-Sea, in 
regard they croſſed the iſthmus 
from the North-Sea : though in 
ae the Pacific Ocean lies W. of 
the main-land of America, The 
principal towns of Darien are Pa- 
nama and Porto Bello; which lee, 
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DarRrTMOUTH, a maritime 
town in Briſtol county, in Px. 
mouth colony, New - Englund. 
ſitvated on Akuſhnet river, Clarke 
Cove. It is about five milcs S. U., 
from Rocheſter, near 8 South of 
Dighton, and but 12 E. of Ti- 
verton. 

Dav1s's-STRAIT, a very nar. 
row ſca, lying between the North 
main of America, and the weſtern. 
coaſt of Greenland; runn'ng N. W. 
from Cape Farewell, lat. 60. N. 
to Baffin's - bay, in 80. It had 
its name from Mr. John Davis, 
who firſt diſcovered it, For in 
the year 1585, he undertook, 
with two barks, to ſearch the 
N. W. coaſt, and came to the 
S. W. cape of Greenland, in lat. 
62. where the ftrait firſt begins; 
and he called that Cape Deſoba- 
tion. Here he found many pieces 
of furs like that of beavers and 
wool; and exchanged ſome com- 
moditics with the natives, who 
often came to him in their ca- 
nocs, bringiog him ſtag - ſkins, 
white hare ſkins, ſmall cod, mul- 
cles, &c. He afterwards arrived in 
lat 64, 15. where was ſound a 
great quantity of ſuch ſand 2s 
tortiſher had before brought into 
England. He ſteered thence to 
lat. 66, 40. and as far as Mount 
Rawleigh. In 1586, he made 1 
ſecond voyage to the fame coalt, 
ſearching many places towards 
the W, and next year in a third 
voyage, he came to lat. 72, 12. 
He gave the name of London- 
coaſt to the land on the E. fide, 
which is the coaſt of Greenlend. 
Davis's - ſtrait extends to long, 
75, Where it communicates with 
Baffin's- bay, which lies to the 
North of this ſtrait, and of the 
North - main, or James's - iſJand. 
—Sce Boffin's-bay. 

DavPain, IsEE or, a ſmall 
ſettlement, about 70 leagues E. 
of the mouth of that of the Mil- 
ſiſippi, This ifland is fituated 
on the river Mobile: it is five 
leagues in length, but of a ſmall 
Þrcadth, Not à tree is to be ſeen 
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ja one half of this iſland; and 
the other is not much better, 
The fort, and the only village or 
dwelling-place which remain on 
it, are ſituated in the weſtern part 
of the iſland. Between L' Iſle 
Dauphine and I. Iſle Corne, which 
is a league diftant from the for- 
mer, is but little water. At the 
extremity of the Jatter is another 
very ſmall iſland, called L' {le 
Ronde, on account of its figure. 

DEADHAM, a town in Suffolk 
county, Maſſachuſets - Bay, five 
miles EK. of Natick, with the 
Charles river between them, and 
about 12 miles S. W. from Boſton. 

DzAaD-CHEsT Iflind, one of 
the ſmaller Virgin Iſles, ſituated 
near the E, end of Peter's Iſland, 
zn W. of Cooper's Ifland, 

DEERFIELD, a town in Hamp- 
ſhire county, Maſlachuſets- Bay, 
on the W. tide of Connecticut r 
yer, near where it branches off 
on the W. and is called Deerfield 
river, 

DELAWAR, a town on the 
point between Pamunky river W. 
and Mattapony E, where they run 
into York river, Virginia. It is 
in King William's county, 20 
miles N. of Williamſburg. 

DELAWARE, a river of Pen- 
ſylvania. It riſes far N. in the 
country of the Iroquois; takes 
its courſe to the ſouthward, and, 
dividing this province from that 
of New Jerſey, falls into the At- 
lantic Ocean between capes May 
and Henlopen, forming at its 
mouth a large bay, called alſo 
Delaware. This river is navi- 
pable for above 200 miles, but 
bas a cataract or (ſteep water-fall 
in it above Briſtol, which renders 
its navigation impracticable north- 
wards of the county of Bucks, 

DRB, a town in Newhaven 
eounty, Connecticut, 14 miles 
N. W. of Newhaven, and 10 


from Stratford. 


DERBY, a town in Cheſter 


| county, Penſylvania, Gtuated on 
Derby creek, which uns into the 


ware river ner Cheſter, from 
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whence it is diſtant but 7 miles, 
and 5 from Philadelphia, 
DEeESCADA, DESIRADA, or 
DESI1DERADA, the firſt of the 
Caribbee Iſlands diſcovered by 
Columbus in his ſecond voyage, 
anno 1494, when he gave it that 
name. It is ſituated in the At- 
lantic Ocean, 3 leagues E., from 
Guadeloupe. Ihe Spaniards make 
this in their way to America, 
ſometimes, as well as Guadeloupe, 
It looks at a diſtance like a galley, 
with a low point at the N. W. 
end, Here are ſand-hills on the 
N. end of it, full of red veins, 
In ſome parts it is fruitful, and 
well cultivated with cotton ; in 
others barren, and deſtitute of 
trees, It breeds guanas, and a 
multitnde of the fowls called fri- 
gats. &c, There is a very deep 
cavern in this ifland, which is 
almoſt ſult of bones, relics of the 
ancient Indians. It has no wa» 
ter, except in ponds, It is three 


leagues in length, but one in 


breadth. Lat. 16, 36. long. 60, 30. 

DEvii's- MOUTH, a name 
given by our ſailors to a volcano 
near Leon de Nicaraguay, a citv of 
the provinceof Nicaraguay,in New 
Spain. It is ſituated on the fide 
ot Nicaraguay lake, which, ace 
cording to ſome, may be ſeen 
from the North Sea, or at leaſt 
a great way in the lake towards 
that ſea, It has a frightful ap- 
pearance, being cleft down almoſt 
from the top to the bottom, like 
a broken ſaw, Lat. 13, 10, loug. 
65, to. 

DIAMOND or RoUND 
ISLAND, one of the Granadille 
Iſlands, in the Weſt Indies. It is 
{1 vated between Grenada and Ca- 
riuacaa, but is not inhabited, as 
it has no freſh water, though 
otherwiſe, for its ſize, fertile. 

DiGaTroN, a town in Briſtol 
county, Plymouth colony, News 
Englan1, one mile E. of the Sta- 
tion-tree on Titiguit river, and 
5 S. W. of Raynham, 

Dosns County, in the diſtrict 


of New bern, North Carolina, is 
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divided on the N. from Pitt's 
county by the river Nuſe, and 
has A. l county E. and Du- 
plin county 8. 

Docs - IsLAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſles, ſituated on 
the W. of Virgin Gorda, and E. 
of Tortula, Long. 6a, 55. lat. 
18, 20. 

DoMiN GO, Sr. or HIS PA- 
N10 LA, one of the Large An- 
tilles Iſlands, in the Weſt- Indies. 
It partly belongs to the Spaniards, 
and partly to the French, The 
natives ſtiled it Aitii, and the 
Spaniards, when Chriſtopher Co- 
lum us firſt diſcovered it, in 1492, 
called it Hiſpaniola, or the Spa- 
niſh land. The city, which he 
founded in 1494, being dedicated 
to St. Dominic, the name was 
firſt extended to that quarter of 
the iſland, and in procets of time 
to the whole; ſo that it is now 
generally called in our charts, &c, 
St. Domingo. It is ſituated in the 
middle between Cuba and Jamaica 
on the N. W. and S. W. and Porto 

Rico on the E. and ſeparated from 
the laſt only bya narrow channel. 
It extends from lat 17, 37. to 
lat, 20. and from long. 67, 35. 
to long. 74, 15. being near 4co 
mile: from W. to E. and almoſt 
120, where broadeſt, from N. to S. 
Some reckon it 300 leagues in cir- 
cvir, excluſive of its bays, crecks, 
&c. which, it is thought, would 
make up 200 more, It is diſtant 
from Cuba but 13 leagues, which 
Nrait is called the Windward Paſ- 
ſage, The climate here is ex- 
tremely hot, but cooled by wir ds 
it at blow at certain ſeaſons. Tt 
alſo rains exceſſively at ſome times, 
yet not at all places alike, Tho' 
the climate agrees but badly with 
new-comers, yet they live here in 
good health, and to a great aye, 
many of che inhabitants exceed- 
ing 80, and ſome reaching to 120 

cars. 

This iſland, which, next to 
Cuba, is the largeſt of all the 
Antilles, is allowed to be the 


moſt fruitful, and by much the 
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pleaſanteſt, in the Weſt Indies, 
having vaſt foreſts of cabbage. 
trees, palms, elms, oaks, pincs, 
the jenipah, caramite, acajou, and 
other trees ſtill taller and larger, 
and the fruit more pleaſing to the 
eye, and better taſted than in the 
other iſlands; particularly ana- 
nas, bananas, grapes, oranges, 
Icmons, citrons, toronias, limes, 
dates, and apricots. Here are all 
the birds common in the Wet 
Indies; as alſo the muſkcettocs, 
and fire- flies. In the meadows, 
or ſavannahs, are innumerable 
herds of black cattle, which be. 
long to the country. There are 
a ſuſficient quantity of horſes in 
the French part of the ifland to 
ſupply all their neighbouring co- 
lonies, beſides wild horſes and 
wild hogs of the breed firſt 
brought over by the Spaniards, 
be hunters ſhoot the beeves for 
their hides, as they do in Cuba; 
and, with regard to the pork, 
they ſtrip the fleſh from the 
bones, and jerk it as they doin 
Jamaica, Scarce a country in the 
world is better watered, either by 
biooks or navigable rivers, which 
are all full of fiſh, as the coaſt is 
of crocodiles and tortoiſes, [ts 
principal river is called Ocoa. In 
the ſands of the rivers they hnd 
gold- duſt; and the ifland has 
many mines of gold, ſilver, and 
copper, which, though formerly 
worked with great profit, yet he 
Spaniards have found themfclves 
too weak to carry them on to 
advantage, and take all the cart 
they can to conceal them from 
others. The principal commo- 
dities of this 1fland are hiccs, 


ſugar, indigo, cotton, cocoa, cot- 


fee, ginger, tobacco, ſalt, wen, 
amberpris, various ſorts of drug, 
and dyers wood, What com 
they have ripens at ſuch differcn! 
times, that it cannot be reaped 
with any profit. The number 
of French on this ſide is fed 9 
equal, if not exceed, that of the 
Spaniards ; though both together 
are very far ſhort of what is 
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iſland is capable of maintaining, 
In 1726, the inhabitants were 
computed at 30,000 whites, and 
100,000 negroes and mulattoes, 
namels Creols and Meſtizoes, 
whoſe daily allowance is potatoes, 
though they have leave to keep 
hogs. 

The Spaniards, by degrees, con- 
quered the natives; and in bat- 
tle, and cold blood, defiroying 
4,000,000 men, women, and 
children. As this ifland was a- 
mong the firit diſcovered by the 
Spaniards, ſo it was the centre of 
their commerce in theſe parts; 
and as they had been for many 
years ſole poſſeſſors of it, it was 
for ſome part of the time a very 
flouriſhing colony, But after the 
conqueſt of Peru, and the conſi- 
derable additions made to the 
territories on the continent of 
North America, they neylected 
this iſland, which encouraged the 
French, about the middle of the 


laſt century, to fix themſclves on 


its W, part, where they have im- 
proved the ſettlements, 

In ſhort, the frequent deſcents 
both of the Engliſh and French 
on the W. part of the iſland, by 
degrees obliged the Spaniards to 
abandon all that part of it to the 
W. of Monte Chriſto on the N. 
and Cape Mongon on the 8. 
The French, indeed, had no le- 
gal ſettlement here till 1697, 
when the Spaniards yielded the 
W. half of the iſland to them 
by the treaty of Ryſwick ; the 
boundaries between them and the 
French were ſettled by a line 
drawn acroſs the country from 
N. to S. 

For many years its principal 
trade conſilled in tobacco, in 
which from 60 to ico ſhips had 
been employed ; but that funk 
to nothing upon the eſtabliſhing 
an excluſive farm of this commo- 
dity in France: and afterwards 
ſugar became the ſtap!e-commo- 
dity of the iſland, and generally 
it yields three or four ſhillings a 
hundred more than that of any 
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among the other iſlands. In 1726 


it was computed here were 200 
ſugar-works; and one year with 
another the iſland made 400 hogſ- 
heads of 5oo weight each, and 
that it yielded annually to the 
French 200, oool. and the indigo 
is reckoned to produce near half 
as much, 

The colony of the French here 
is allowed to be the moſt conſide- 
rable and important they have in 
theſe parts; and would become 
much more ſo, could they get a 
celli »n of the other part from the 
Spaniards, which they have ex- 
tremely at heart, They are al- 
ready poſſeſſed of ſo many noble 
harbours and forts as gives them 
an opportunity of diſturbing and 
ruining the commerce of any va— 
tion which they happen to bo at 
war with. And indeed ſo many 
harbours are all round the iſland, 
that ſailors can ſcarce miſs of one 
in which they may have freſh 
water and proviſions. 

The part of the iſland belong» 
ing to the French is under a Ge- 
neral of their own country, It 
begins at a large plain, called Ba- 
haia, on the N. fide of the iſland, 
and about 30 miles E. of Cape 
Frangois : and extendingall along 
the coaſt from thence to the W. 
reaches on the S. fide as far 
as Cape Mongon ; meaſuring all 
the bays, creeks, &c, cannot be 
leſs than 300 leagues in circuit: 
but, excluſive of thoſe windings, 
it is 215 from Cape Frangois on 
the N. to that of Mongon on the 
S. On the W. fide from Cape 
Lobos to that of Piheron, where 
is a round black rock, which is 
the moſt Weſtern point of the 
whole iſland, are four harbours 
larger and better than any in Eng- 
land From Cape Tiheron to that 
of Donna Maria on the ſame ſide, 
but 25 miles to the N. are two 
more excellent harbours ; and 
from this cape to that of St, Ni- 
cholas on the N. E. which is itſelf 
a large, deep, ſafe harbour, 18 
more, each of which lics ucar the 
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confluence of two or three rivers, 
The French. governor-general has 
under him the governors of Cape 
Francois, St. Louis, or L'Iſle de 
Vache, and thoſe of Port Paix, 
and Petit Guaves. The moſt noted 

laces in the French part of St, 
ö as they lie from the 
S. W. to the N. E, are St. Louis, 
Vache, Donna-Maria- bay, Fond de 
Negros, Petit Guaves, Leogane, 
ſeveral deſert iſlands in the bay 
called Cul de Sac of Leogane, the 
largeſt of which is called Gonave, 
La petite Reviere, L*'Eſterre, Port 
Paix, Cape St. Nicholas, Tortu- 
gas or Tortudas iſland, and Cape 
Francois. he 

The E. part of this iſland, in 
the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, is 
the largeſt, The commodities of 
the whole colonies of France in 
St. Domingo amounted in 1764 
to So millions weight of rough 
ſogar, 35 million of refined ſugar, 
and 1, 880, coo Ib. of indigo; at 
the ſame time they gathered 7 
million weight of coffee, and one 
million and half of cotton. Above 
kalf theſe were the product of the 
N, coaſt alone; the reſt came from 
the Weſt and South. There was, 
beſides, this difference, that the 
indigo and cotton were chiefly 
from the S. and W. and the ſu- 
ger and coffte from the North, 

In 1764 this iſland had 8,786 
whites able to bear arms; 4,306 
inhabited on the N. 3, 470 on the 
W. and 1,010 on the S. coaſts; 
from hence, according to the ge- 
neral method of calculating, the 
whole of the whites was above 
25,000, To theſe were to be ad- 
ded 5,817 mulattoes, or free ne- 
groes, who were enrolled, The 
negroes were 206,c00, and diſ- 
perſed in the following manner : 
12,000 in the nine great towns; 
4000 in country touns; 1000 in 
railing vegetables; and 180,000 
in the culture which produced the 
commodities for exportation. Af- 
ter this enumeration, in 1767, 
$1,567 negroes were imported in 


171 French ſhips, The deficiency 
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of dead ones has been more thin 
ſvfficiently ſupplied by thoſe in. 
troduced in a clandeſtine trade, 
and it is confidently aſſerted, there 
are not leſs than 250,000 now in 
the French diviſion only; and the 
culture of the land has encreaſcd 
proportionably. The culture of 
indigo is diminiſhed, but there 
are 40 new ſugar-plantations; ſo 
that they reckon 260 in the N, 
diviſion, 197 in the W. and 84 in 
the South. There are alſo ſome 
plantations of cacao raiſed in the 
woods, In 1767 there were cx. 
ported by the French from this 
ifland 124 millions weight of ſugar, 
1,769, 562 Ib, of indigo, 150 cc 
Ib. of cacao, 12,107,977 Ib, of 
coffee, 2,665 920 lb. of cotton, 
8,470 packets of raw hides, 10, 3 50 
ſites of tanned hides, 4, 180 hogi- 
heads of rum, and 21,104 hogſ- 
hesds of molaſſes, all which vas 
regiſtered at the cuſtom - houſe, 
and exported in 347 ſhips, To 
which may be added a ſixth mere, 
that was ſmuggled out; and yet 
thoſe well verſed in the iſland ſey 
will produce a third as much 
more; of ſuch prodigious value 
is this iſſand. 

Douix o, ST, the capital of 
the above ifland, firſt built by 
Columbus on the S. fide of it, 
and ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Ozama, or Iſabella, in a fine 
plain, which ſhows it to a great 
advantage from the fea, Bartho- 
lomew Columbus, brother to the 
admiral, is ſaid to have founded 
it in the year 1594, and pave it 
the name of Domingo, or Domi- 
nick, in honour of St. Dominick, 
It was taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
in 1586, who held it a month, 
and then burnt a part of it; but 
ſpared the reſt for a ranſom of 
60,000 pieces of eight. It ſoon 
recovered iiſclf; but the trade, 
which was conſiderable in ſugar, 
hides, tallow, horſes, hogs, 2nd 
caſſia, has decayed ſince the Spa— 
niards have been tempted by later 
diſcoveries in Mexico, &c. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it ſtill makes a good 
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figure: and its inhabitants, in- 
cluding the negroes, &c. are 
thought to exceed 25,000; and 
ſome reckon them many more, 
They are Spaniards, Meſtizoes, 
Mulattoes, and Albatraces, and 
of theſe a ſixth part is ſuppoſed 
to he Spaniards, St, Domingo is 
a large well-built city, a good port, 
and it has ſeveral ſtructures more 
magnificent than is uſual in the 
Welt-Indies, eſpecially thoſe of 
the King of Spain's collectors, 
Here is a Latin ſchool, and hoſ- 
pital with an endowment of 20,000 
ducats per annum, beſides an uni- 
verſity. Here is a fine cathedral, 
ſeven large monaſteries, and two 
nunneries, beſides a mint, and a 
college, with a revenue of 4000 
ducats. It is the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop, whoſe ſuffragans are the 
biſhops of La Conception in this 
iſland, St. John's in Porto Rico, 
St. Jago in Cuba, Venezuela in 
New Caſtile, and of the city of 
Honduras. Here alſo is the reſi- 
dence of the governor-geaecral of 
the Spaniſh Indies, and of the 
judges of the royal courts; which 
makes it the ſupreme ſcat of juſ- 
tice, as it is the moſt eminent 
royal audience of the Spaniards 
in America; fo that the lawyers 
and the clergy keep this city from 
utter decay, fince the declenſion 
of its trade. The greatelt part 
of the commerce carried on by 
the Spaniards of this iſland is 
however from this port, which 
his 15 fathom water at the bar; 
it is ſafe and large, and defended 
by ſeveral batteries, wich a callle 
at the end of the pier, which has 
two half moons within it, and 
reaches by two bulwarks to the 
river. On the utmoſt ſhore, near 
the S. bulwark, ſtands e round 
tower. The preſident from Old 
Spain lives in a houſe in this city 
that is ſaid to have been built and 
occupied by Columbus himſelf, 
To this officer, on account of prior 
ſettlement, appeals are brought 
from all the Spaniſh Weſt-India 
ulznds, as formerly they were from 
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every province of Spaniſh Ameri. 
ca; and his ſentence is definitive, 
unleſs it is called by a particular 
commiſſion into Old Spain, As 
he purchaſes his place, he conſe- 
quently executes it with oppreſſion, 

St, Domingo is built of (tone, 
after the Spaniſh model, having 
a large ſquare market-place in the 
middle, about which ſtands the 
cathedral, and other public build- 
ings, And from this ſquare the 
principal ſtreets run in a direct 
line, being croſſed by others at 
right angles; ſo that the form of 
the town is almoſt quadrangular ; 
and it is moſt delightfully ſit uated 
between a large navigable river on 
the W. the ocean on the S. and 
2 fine fruitful country on the N. 
and E. Lat. 18, 25. Long. 6g, 30. 

DoMiNni1CA, the laſt of the 
Leeward Caribhee Iſlands, taking 
them from N. W. to S. E. but 
the Spaniards call it the laſt of 
the Windward Iſlands, It is ſitu- 
ated much about half way betwixt 
Guadlaloupe on the N. W. and 
Martinico on the S. E. 15 leagnes 
from each. It extends from N. W. 
to 8. E. and is about 81 leagues 
in length, and near 4 where broad- 
eſt, It derives its name from the 
ſirſt diſcovery of it being made 
on a Sunday, Nov. 3, 1593, by 
Columbus, 

It is divided, like Guadaloupe, 
Martinico, and fome of the other 
Caribbee iſlands, into the Cabes- 
terre, and Baſſe-terre; and the 
ſoil is much of the ſame nature. 
Its appearance is rugged and moun- 
tainons, eſpecially towards the fea, 
but the aſcents eaſy. The {oil is 
good; and the flopes of the hills, 
which bear the fiucſt trees in the 
world, are fit for the production 
of our plants: fo that ſome have 
reported it to be one of the beſt 
of the Caribbees for its fruitful 
valleys, large plains, and fine ri. 
vulets: and with caſe and certainty 
all the productions of the other 
Weſt-India iſlands may be culti- 
vated here, 'The Cabes-terre is 
watered with a great number of 
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freſk-water rivers, which abound 
with excellent fiſh, Only two or 
three places in that called the 
Baſſe- terre are tolerable; the prin- 
cipal of which is called the Great 
Savannah, and fitvated nearly in 
the middle of it; namely the 
tract from the point facing Mar- 
tinico, to that which is oppolite 
to the Saints, It produces ana- 
nas, mandioca, callava, bannanas, 
and the fineſt figs, which are left 
to rot on the ground, all but 
what they eat with their food ; 
and theſe they gather before they 
are ripe, They have potatoes and 
ignamas in abundance, with a 
great deal of millet and cotton, 
Here are great numbers of hogs, 
ring doves, partridges, and orto- 
lans, They breed hogs and poul- 
try; and of the former are two 
forts of wild ones, deſcended from 
thoſe that firſt came from France 
and Spain. Here are the fineſt 
cels in the world; but the Carib- 
beans never eat them. 

The Caribbeans having, for the 
moſt part, retired hither, as they 
were driven out of the other 
lands by the Europeans, are 
conſequently more numerous here 
than in any of the reſt. "The an- 
chorage is good all round the 
coaſt of Dominica ; but it has no 
port, or hay ſor retiring into : 
and all the advantage it has is the 
ſhelter which ſhips find behind 
ſome of its capes, The French 
have always oppoſed the attempts 
of the Engliſh for ſettling on this 
iſland, becauſe it would enable 
them in time of war to cut off the 
communication between Martini- 
co and Guadaloupe, The climate 
is remarkable hot, even for this 
part=of the world, though the 
air is pure and very thin. Among 
the mountains it is imagined 
there is a gold mine, and two 
more towards the S. end of the 
iſland called Souffrieres, from the 
1 wa of ſulphur they contain, 

hey have alſo ſeveral ſprings of 
mineral waters, whoſe virtues are 


highly extolled. Its foreſts afford 
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an inexhauſtible quantity of roſe. 
wood, ſo eſteemed by cabinet- 
makers, Dominica is divided in- 
to ten pariſhes, 7 to the leenard, 
and 3 to the windward. On the 
leeward coaſt is the capital. Lat, 
15, 30. long, 60, 30. 
DoRCHESTER, a little town 
of Berkley county, on the cor fines 
of Colleton county, and province 
of Carolina, It contains about 
350 ſouls: and in it is an inde. 
pendent meeting-houſe. Latitude 
36, 10. long. 79, 20. 
DorxCHESTER, one of the ; 
counties on the E. fide of Del.- 
ware - bay, in the province of 
Maryland. It is ſituated to the 
S, of Talbot county. Its prin- 
cipal pariſh bears alſo the {ume 
name, where the county-court 1s 
kept. The land here lying to the 
N. fide of Nantikoke-river, be- 
girning at the mouth of Chicka— 
coan-river, and ſo up to its ſource, 
and ſfrom*thence to the head of 
Anderton branch, and down to 
the N. W. fork, and to the 
mouth of the ſaid Chickacoar- 
river, was, by an act of the al- 
ſembly, anno 1698, declared to 
belong to Panquaſh and Ann 
touquem, two Indian kings, ard 
the people under their govern. 
ment, their heirs, 2nd ſecceſlors 
for ever, to be holden by the 
lord proprietsry, under the yearly 
rent of one beaver-ſkin, Mare 
indian towns are in this, then 
in eny other of the counties, 
DoRCHESTER, a majitime 


town of Suffolk county, in New- 


Ergland, It is for magnitude the 
next to Boſton, from wherce it 
is diſtant about 3 miles, and built 
at the mouth of two ſmall rivers, 
contipuous to the ſea-ſide. Eetore 
the prefent troubles, it ſent 
four members to the aſkmbly, 
and had two fairs, the one on ihe 
fourth Tueſday in March, nd 
the other on the laſt Wedneiday 
in October. From hence it was 
that Boſton was bombarded pre- 
vious to the departure of tl Fr 
tim troops under General Howe, 
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when he relinquiſhed Boſton in 
March, 1776. 

Dover, a town belonging to 
Kent county, in Penſylvania, It 
was formerly called St. John's- 
town, and conſiſts of about 50 
families. It is looked upon as 
the principal place of the county; 
which, like Virginia, is ſettled, 
not in townſhips, but ſcattered 
lantations. 

Dove LAS, a town in Wor- 
eter county, Maſlachuſets-Bay, 
on the great road from Boſton to 
New Hampſhire, 5 miles W. from 
'xbridge, and 7 S. E. from Oxford. 

DraKE, a harbour in Califor- 
iz, the moſt northern part of 
the New World, It was ſo called, 
xcauſe the famous navigator, Sir 
Francis Drake, landing there, 
ook poſſeſſion of the peuinſula 
pt Colifornia, for his miſtreſs 
neen Elizabeth, by the name of 
New - Albion; the king of the 
ountry aQually inveſting him 
with its ſovereignty, and preſent- 
ng him with his own crown of 
cantiful feathers : and the na- 
ves taking the Engliſh to be more 
han men, began to ſacrifice to 
hem; but were reſtrained, Lat, 
ph, 15, long. 111, 39. 

Deaake's Bay, ſee Virgin Illes. 
DaAKuUT, a village in Mid- 
leſex county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, 
dn the banks of Beaver Brook, 
jear the Station I'recs, and Me- 
im. K river. 

DUBLIN, a pretty town of 
hilidelphia county, belonging to 
penlylvania, 10 miles N. E. from 
liladelphia, and the ſame diſ- 
ance S. W. of Briſtol, 

DucHess COUNTY, in New- 
Tork, on the E. fide of the Hud- 
pu's river, N of Philipſburg, and 
V. of Connecticut. 

Doxx CounTy, Neu- Eng- 
nd. See Martha's Vineyard. 
Duke's County, in the pro- 
Ince of New-York ; bounded on 
© S. by the county of Welt- 
beſter, on the E. by the Con- 
ckicut-line, on the W. by Hud- 
"1 3-river, and N. by the county 
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of Albany. The S. part is oc- 
cupied by iron-works, being moun- 
tainous : the reſt is a good upland 
country, well watered. There are 
in it two mean villages, Pogh. 
keepling, and the French - kill. 
The inhabitants on the banks of 
the river are Dutch ; but thoſe 
more eaſterly, Engliſhmen, It 
has lately roſe very much in com- 
merce. A few years have raiſed 
it from 12 families, to that pitch, 
that by the liſts it will furniſh at 
preſent 3500 fighting men, 

DUMFRIES, a town in Staf- 
ford connty, Virginia, on a branch 
of Patowmack river, 12 miles 8. 
W. of Colcheſter, and 30 N. from 
Falmouth. 

DuNnsSTABLE, a town in the 
province of New-Hamplhire, in 
New-England, on the banks of 
the river Merimack, where it, has 
a large precinct, 

DurLin CounTy, in the 


diſtrict of Wilmington, in N. Ca- 


rolina, has the N, E, branch of 
Cape Fear river for its boundary 
on the N. and E. and Pelham 
county 8. 

DURANGO, a town belonging 
to the province of Zacatecas, and 
the audience of Guadalaxara, in 
Old Mexico, or New-Spain. It 
is ſituated ro leagues from Nome 
ure de Dios, and is a bilhop's 
ſce, at the confluence of ſeveral 
rivers, which render it convenient 
for trade, 

DUuzHAM, a town in Newha- 
ven county, Connecticut, 9 miles 
S. W. from Middlctown, and the 
ſame dittance E, from Hadham, 
and 8 N. E. from Wallingford, 

Du XBURkY, a maritime town 
in Plymouth colony and county, 
Maſſuchuſets-Buy, on a river that 
runs into Plymouth - bay, from 
whence it is 2 miles diſtant, and 
about 3o from Boſton, 


E, 
AsT-CatsSTER, a town in 
the county of Welt-Cheſter, 
in the province of New» York, 
See Weſt-Cheſter,County of, 
G 
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FASTHAM, a town in Barn- 
ſtaple county, Plymouth colony, 
New-England, It is ſituated in 
the middle of the peninſula, on 
the W. coaſt that forms Cape-Cod- 
bay, and is but 5 miles from 
Chatham on the E. coaſt at Sandy 
Point. 

EasT MAN: the county of 
Labrador is ſo called, as that of 
New Wales is denominated the 
Weſt Main. 5 

EASTON, a village in Briſtol 
county, Plymouth colony, New- 
England, near the head of Rain- 
ham-river, 6 miles N. W. of Rain- 
ham, and 12 W. of Bridge-water, 

EAasTON,atown in Northamp- 
ton county, Penſylvania, oppo- 
fite Philipſburg, in New -]Jerſey, 
10 miles N. E. of Northampton, 
and is ſituated on the Delawar 
river. 

EBENEZER, a town of Geor- 
gia, about five miles from Aber- 
corn, and vp the river Savannah, 
It is a very healthy place where 
the Saliſburghers are ſettled, with 
two miniſters, who are a ſober in- 
duflricus people, that raiſe not 
only corn, and other productions, 
offcient for their own ſubſiſtence, 
but ſell great quantitics to the in- 
habitants of Savannah, They 
have large herds of cattle, and 
are in a very thriving condition, 
Ten milzs from thence, on a river 
running into the Savannah, is 
Old Ebenezer, where, till lately, 
was a cow-pen, and a great rum- 
ber of cattle for the uſe of the 
public, and for breeding. Lati- 
tude 32, 10. Long. 82, 20. 

EDENTON, atown in the coun- 
ty of Chowen, and didrict of 
Edenton, in N. Carolina, and for- 
merly the capital of the whole 
Gg It is ſituated at the 

ottom of a bay of its own name, 
in Alhemarle Sound. 
= EDGAR, a town in the iſland 
of Martha's Vineyard, New-Eng- 
land, near the E. extremity of 
the iſland, about 14 miles from 
Barnſtaple county, on the con- 
tinent. 
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EpGecumMBE CounTy, in 
the diſtri of Halifax, N. Cars. 
lina, is bounded on the S. and w. 
by the river Tarr, which gives it 
communication with ſeveral coun. 
ties in the province, and nun 
into Pamtico Sound. 

ELENTHERA,or ELUTHt na, 
or ALABASTER, one of the By 
hama or Lucaya Iflands, where 
above 60 families, ſettled under 
Dep. Gov. Holmes, erected a {mall 
fort, and raiſed a company of mili- 
tia for their defence. See Aloe 

ELIZABETH, a town of Lil 
county, and the moſt conſider: 
ble of New-Jerſey. It lies three 
miles within a creek oppolite to 
the W. part of Staten-iſland. Here 
the Engliſh ſettled brit, and it 
has thriven moſt : ſo that it wa, 
till the preſent troubles, the {cat 
of government of the two pro- 
vinces of Eaſt and Weſt es, 
and of the judicial courts and d. 
ſemblies ; though great en 
vours were uſed by the Scotch pro- 
prietors of Eaſt jerſey, in 1633, 
to remove the courts from thence 
to Perth-amboy, The town cf 
Elizabeth has 3 2 50 families, 
and 40, oco acres of plantation, 
The proprietors had one here, 
which went by the name ef tie 
Farm. b X 

EL1ZABETH-ISLANDs, fevt- 
ral ſmall iſtands on the S. end 
Falmouth, in Barnſtaple county, 
Plymouth county, New-Engl-nd, 
'T hey are S. of Buzzard-bay, 204 
W. of Martha's Vineyard. le 
largeſt is Naſhawn, the next Tin! 
kers, the third Slokums; belis 
which there are two much fle 
called Kuttihunt-ifles ; which at 
as far diſtant from the coat d 

Barnſtaple county, N. E. as the 
coaſt ot Briſtol county W. 
ENGLAND, NEW, lately the 
moſt flouriſhing, and moſt pon, 
ful colony the Britiſh nation hi 
in America, It is bounded © 

the N. E. by Nova - Scotia. k 

and S. Atlantic Ocean. W. Nes 

York. N. and N. W. Cao 

450 miles long; 190 broad. 6 
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ies between lat. 41 and 46, and 
long. 67 and 74. Though New- 
England is ſituated almoſt ro de- 
rees nearer the ſun, than we are 
in England, yet the winter begins 
earlier, laſts longer, and is incom- 
parably more ſevere than it is 
with uss The ſummer again is 
extremely hot, and more fervently 
ſo than in places which lie un- 
der the ſame parallels in Europe. 
However, both the heat and cold 
are now far more moderate; and 
the conſtitution of the air, in all 
teſpects, far better than at the 
firſt ſettlement. The clearing a- 
way of the woods, and open- 
ing the ground every where, has, 
by giving a free paſſage to the 
air, carried off thoſe noxious va- 
pours which were ſo prejudicial to 
the health of the firſt inhabitants, 
The temperament of the (ky is 
generally, both in ſummer and 
winter, very ſteady and fcrene, 
Two months frequently paſs with- 
out the appearance of a cloud, 
Their rains are heavy, and ſoon 
over. 

The elimate of New-England, 
compated with that of Virginia, 
is as the climate of South-Britain 
is to that of North- Britain. New- 
England being, as has been ſaid, 
nearer to the equinoctial line than 
the old, their days and nights are 
ny more equal, The 
ſun riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt 
di, June 21th, 26 minutes after 
4 in the morning, and ſets at 34 
minutes after 7 in the evening. 
And on December 13, which is 
the fhorteſt day, it riſes at 35 
minutes after 7 in the morning, 
and ſets at 27 minutes aſter 4 in 
the afternoon. So that the longeſt 
day in New. England is abovt 15 
bours, and the ſhorteſt about 9. 

This country, when firſt viſited 
dy che Engliſh, was one great foreſt, 
the Indians having cleered a ſmall 
pot here and there for corn ; but 
every three or four miles our 
Coviitrymen found ſome fruitful 
valleys and brooks. The land 
ucxt the ſea is generally low, and 
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and in ſome parts marſhy; but 
further up it riſes into hills, and 
on the N. E. it is rocky and moun- 
tainous. About Maſſachuſets- Bay 
the ſoil is as fat and black as an 
part of England; and the fri 
planters found the graſs in the 
valleys very rank for want of cut- 
ting, But the uplands are not fo 
fruirful, being moſtly a gravelly 
and ſandy ſoil, inclining to a clay, 
Few countries are better water- 
ed with ſprings, rivers, and lakes, 
though the latter are not fo large 
as thoſe to the N. and W. Of its 
rivers, which all ahound with fiſh, 
the Connecticut, Thames, Narra - 
ganſet, Pantucket, Piguak ket,Con- 
cord, Patuxet, Merimack, P:{cata- 
quz, Sau ko, Caſco, Kenneheck, 
and Penobſcot, are the largeſt. 
To the conveniency of ſo many 
fine rivers, the number of large 
populous towns in this country 


is juſtly aſcribed: and in tlie 


tracts between the rivers are ſo 


- many brooks and ſprings, that 


there is hardly a place bur freth 
water may be had, by ſinking a 
well within 10 or 12 feet of the 
ſurface, and ſuch water as is ge- 
nerally good. 

The moſt remarkable capes an4 
points from S. to N, are Pema- 
quid and Small Points, Cape Eli- 
zaheth, Black Point, Porpus and 
Nidduk, or Bald - head capes, 
York Nubdles, Lock's Point, 
Great Boar's- head, Pigeon - hill, 
Cape Ann, Nahant, Pullein's, Al- 
derton, Marſhfield, Gurnet, Mo- 
nument, and Sandy Points, Mur- 
ray*s-cliffs, Sandy, Belinigate, and 
Race Points, Cape Cod, Head of 
Pamet, Cape Malabar or Sandy 
Point, Gooſeberry Neck, Nini- 
gret, Quakhoragok, Watch, Black, 
Pipe - ſtaves, and Hemunaſſet 
Points, Sachem's Head, South, 
Long-Neck, and Elizabeth Points, 
and Lion's Tongue; alſo Cape 
Poge, and Gay-Head, in Mar- 
tha's Vineyard —Bays chiefly to 
be noted are, Penobſcot, Kenne- 
bek, Caſko, Sawko, Weils, the 
pom Bay of Maſlachufets, Capes 
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Cod « bay (including Plymouth- 
Lay), -Buzzard's — Narraganſet 
bay; to which may be added the 
I cvil's- Belt, or Long - Iſland 
Scund, between that Hand and 
Connecticut, and Winipiſſioket- 
pond, in New-Hampſhire. The 
coves and inferior bays are, Mer- 
rymeeting, Muſſequdif, and Har- 


raſekket bays, Broad-cove, Exeter 


and Little bays, Sandy-cove, Na- 
hant, Oyſter-river, Falmouth and 
Naſkytukket bays, Clark's - cove, 
Nahantik, Guilford, and Fairfield 
bays, Tarpaulin and Homes's 
coves in Martha's Vineyard iſland, 
and Tarpaulin-cove in Naſhawn- 
iſland (one of thoſe called Eliza- 
teth), Its principal harbours are, 
Winter, Piſcataqua, Cape Ann, 
Poſton, Konobaſlet, Scituate, Yar- 
mouth, Slokum's, New - haven, 
Ship, and Old Town (in Mar- 
tha's Vineyard-iſland). 

The ſoil of New- England is 
various, but beſt as you approach 
the ſouthward, It affords excel- 
lent meadows in the low grounds, 
and very good paſture almoſt every 
where, They commonly allot at 
the rate of two acres for the miin- 
te nence of a cow, The meadows, 
v hich they reckon the beſt, yield 
about a ton of hay each acre, 
Some produce two tons, but then 
the bay is rank and ſour. This 
country is not very favourable to 
any of the European Kinds of 


grain, 


The wheat is ſubjet to be 
blaſted; the harley is an hungry 
grain; and the oats are lean and 
chaffy; but the Indian corn, 
called maize, which makes the 
common food of the loweſt fort 
of people, flouriſhes here, | 

About 6 quarts of feed is ſuf- 
ficient for an acre, which, at a 
medium, produces about 50 bn- 
ſtels. The New England people 
ot only make bread of this grain, 
but they malt and brew it into 
a beer, which is not deſpicable. 
The greater part of their bcer, 
however, is made of molall.s 
hopped, with the addition, 1uinc- 
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times, of the tops of the ſpruce. beſicle 
fir infuſed, which 
They raiſe a large quantity ef pace 1 


flax; and have made eſſays upon pracef 
hemp, which have been far from ſuch | 
unſucceſsful. contin 
They have ęreat plenty of all moſt i 
ſorts of roots, as turnips, parſr.ips, not e. 
carrots, radiſhes much larger and great 
richer than ours, though their ſeedt of ag 
came originally from hence; flore a ſtapl 
of onions, cucumbers, and pom. not ſo 
pions, But the ſeed of the water. They, 
melons, and ſquaſhes, which gros great 
here in great plenty, is brought Cloths 
from Portugal, to which the in. and fir 
ders here have all along ſent preat ſo fine, 
quantities of fiſh, | thick, 
They had a 'variety of fruity nary u 
of ther own growth, before the any thi 
Engliſh arrived here; particulaily Tha 
grapes, currants, (trawberries, r.{p. of iron 
berries, hurtleberries, whitethorn- not wit! 
haws as big as our cherries, cheſ. the iro 
nuts, walnuts, ſmall nuts, filber's, from th 
and many more; as alſo ſoric, in pigs 
water-crefſes, ſavory, and the ke mines h 
ſalad and pot - herbs 3 beſides bey h. 
others for phyſie, and ſeveral ſorts iron, w 
of puiſe, but eſpecially kidney. nad mn 
beans ; and without doubt thok The 
vegetables have been ſince im- erally 
1oved, The peaches here rt erm of 
CO all ſtandard, and the fruit rec, by 
better than ours; and they com- n no | 
monly bear in three years from erdiaar! 
the | Soi They have alſo great s fo n 
plenty of apples, with which they et life, 
make large quantities of cy; Nane 
ſo that, in 1721, at a village net ad the) 
Boſton of about 40 houſes, ther Mich, is 
made near 3000 barrels; and lone Pe, and 
of their apple-trees yield fix e pro 
ſeven barrels, at the rate of cigit ers. 1 
or nine buſhels to the bari!, topled | 
Here was a pearmain-tree, which, WP" the 
a foot from the ground, me«ſurl lat the 
10 feet 4 inches round, bore 55 ſes, n 
buthels of fine fruit, onnecti 
Their horned cattle are vt? ew Ha 
numerous, and ſome of them vir! f oe 
large. Oxen have been bine Wernm 
there of 1800 weight, They batt Weir cog 
«1fo great numbers of hogs, nl onſadera 
thoſe excellent ; and ſome ſo la dd nun 
as to weigh 25 ſcore, They b, co 
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beſules a breed of ſmall horſes, 
which are extremely hardy, They 
pace naturally, though in no "oy 
pracefnl or eaſy manner; but wit 

ſuch ſwiftneſs, and for ſo long a 
continvance, as mult appear al- 
moſt incredible to thoſe who have 
not experienced it, The have a 
great number of ſheep too, and 
of a good kind. The wool is of 
a ſtaple ſufficiently long; but it is 
not ſo fine as that of Old England, 
They, however, manufacture a 
great deal of it ſucceſsſully. 
Cloths are made of it, of as cloſe 
and firm a conte xture, though not 
ſo fine, as our belt drabs, being 
thick, and ſuperior for the ordi- 
nary wear of country people to 


| any thing we make in England, 


There are in many parts mines 
of iron ore, and ſome of copper; 
notwithſtanding which moſt of 
the iron uſed there is brought 
from the more Southern provinces 
in pigs; and none of the copper- 
mines have hitherto been worked. 
They have great quantities of bog- 
iron, which is uſed for caſt metal, 
and much eſteemed, 

The people, by their being ge- 
nerally freeholders, and by their 
torm of government, have a very 
free, bold, and republican ſpirit. 
In no part of the world are the 
ordinary fo independent, or poſ- 
les ſo many of the conveniences 
of life, They are uſed from their 


. 
patancy to the exerciſe of arms; 


and they have a militia, which, as 
Puch, is by no means contempti- 


ble, and in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes lately 


hwe proved themſelves good ſol- 
rs, This, too, is much the beſt 


Peopled of any of our colonies up- 


Pn the continent, It is judged 


Phat the four provinces it com- 
5 ſes, namely, Maſlachuſets- bay, 
oanecticut, Rhode-Iſland, and 
g-v-Hampſhire, contain upwards 


f 6o0,coo ſouls. Theſe four 
: ernments are confederated for 
Neir cor mon defence. The moſt 
Ponſiderable of them, for riches 
Nd number of people, being 
Ve, coc of the latter, though not 
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for extent of territory, is Maſſa- 
chuſets- bay. 

Though in all the provinces of 
New- England are large towns, 
which formerly carried on a con- 
ſiderable trade, the chief one was 
Boſton, the capital of Maflachu- 
ſets-bay, and till lately the firſt 
city of New-England, and of all 
North-America. Sce Boſton. 

For the towns of New-England 
ſce the different provinces, viz. 
New- Hampſhire, York, Miſfſachu- 
ſets-bay, Khode- Iſland, &e. 

We derive our rights in Ame— 
rica from the diſcovery of Sebaſ- 
tian Cabot, who fiſt made the 
Northern continent in 1497. It 
was, in general, called then Neu- 
foundland, a name which is now 
appropriated to an iſland on its 
N. E. coaſt. It was a longtime before 
we made any attempt to ſettle in 
this country ; Sir Walter Raleigh 
ſhewed the way, by planting a 
colony ia the Southern part, which 


he called Virginia. 


Early in the reign of King 
James I. a colony eſtabliſhed it- 
ſelf at a place which they called 
New Plymouth. They were but 
few in number : near half of them 
periſhed by the ſcurvy, by want, 
and the ſeverity of the climate, 
But thoſe who turvived, not diſ- 
piritcd with their loſſes, nor with 
the hardſhips they were itill to 
endure, and finding themſclves 
out of the reach of the ſpiritual 
arm, reduced this ſavage country 
to yicld them a tolerable liveli- 
hood, and by degrees a comfort= 
able ſubſiſtence. 

This little ſettlement was made 
in the year 1621, Several of their 
brethren in England took the fame 
methods, whereby the in 
puritans inſenſibly inereaſed; but 
they had not extended themſelves 
much beyond New- Plymouth. 
In 1629 the colony began to flou- 
riſh, ſo that they ſoon became a 
conſiderable people. By the cloſe 
of the enſuing year they had built 
four towns, Salem, Dorcheitcs, 
Charles-town, and Boſton, 
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Thoſe „ho found themfclves 
vneaſy upon a religious account 
in England, and ſeveral on account 
of the then profitable trade of furs 
and ſkins, and for the ſake ot the 
fiſheries, were invited to ſettle in 
New-Fngland, But this colony 
received its principal aſſiſtance from 
the diſcontent of ſeveral great men 
of the puritan party, u ho were its 
protettors, and who entertained a 
deſign of ſeitling among them in 
New-England, if they ſhould fail 
in the meaſures they were purſuing 
for eſtabliſhing the liberty, and 
reforming the religion, of their 
mother-country. They ſolicited 
for grants in New-England, and 
were at a great expence in ſettling 
of them, Amongſt theſe paten- 
tees we ſee the Lord Brooke, the 
Lord Say and Seal, the Pelhams, 
the Hampdens, and the Pyms, 
And Sir Mathew Boynton, Sir 
William Conſtable, Sir Arthur 
Haflerig, and Oliver Cromwell, 
were actually upon the point of 
embarking for New- England ; 
when archbiſhop Laud obtained 
an order for putting a ſtop to 
theſe emigrations. 

The part of New-England cal- 
led Maſſichuſets Bay had now ſet- 
tlements very thick all along the 
ſea-ſhore, Some lips from theſe 
were planted in the province of 
York and New-Hampſhire, being 
torn from the original ſtock by 
that religious violence which was 
the chief charaQeriſlic of the firſt 
ſettlers in New-England, The pa- 
tentees laſt mentioned ſettled upon 
the river Connecticut. and eſta- 
liſhed a ſcparate and independent 

overnment there; ſome perſons 
3 before that fixed them- 
ſelves upon the borders of this 
tiver, who fled from the tyranny 
of the Plymouth and NMaſſachu- 
ſets colonies. 

For a conſiderable time the peo- 
ple of New-England had hardly 
any regular form of government, 
By their charter they were impow- 
ered to eſtabliſh ſuch o:der, and 

make ſuch laws, as the; plcaſcd, 
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provided they were not contraryte 
the laws of England; a point not 
exſily ſertled, as they who com— 
poſed the new colonies were Gt 2 
contracted way of thinking, en 
moſt violent enthuſizlls. hey 
adopted the books of Mooſe: 48 
the law of the land; but the l beit 
laws grounded upon theſe have 
ſince fallen into diſuſe, 

As to religion, it was, as has 
been ſaid, the puritan. And as 
ſoon as they ſound themſelves at 
liberty in America, they fell into 
a way very little different from 
the independent mode. Some of 
theſe people ſettled themſelves to 
the Southward, near Cape Cod, 
where they formed a new govern- 
ment upon their own principles, 
and built a town, which they cal- 
led Providence, This has ſince 
made the fourth and ſmalleſt, but 
not the worſt inhabited, of the 
New-England governments, cal- 
led Rhode-Iſland, from an iſlind 
of that name forming a part cf it, 

The Britiſh and India commo- 
dities annually imported into this 
colony, till the commencement of 
the preſent troubles, u ere eſtimated 
at nearly 395, ocol. and the cx- 
ports to Great-Britain at 470,cccl. 
but their ſhip-building and fiſhery 
trade was on the decline, 

In their wars with the Indians 
the people of New-England ſheu- 
ed very little conduct: and though 
they prevailed in the end, 1n 2 
manner, to the extirpation of that 
race of people, yet the Indians 
had always great advantages in the 
beginning ; and the meaſures 0! 
the Engliſh to oppoſe them were 
for the moſt part injudiciouſſ)j tz 
ken. Their manner too of trei'- 
ing them in the beginning was 0 
indiſcreet, as to provoke them 3 
much to thoſe wars as the French 
influence has done ſince that time. 

ENGL1S$H HARBOUR, one! 
the ports of the iſland of Antigus 
in the Weſt-Indies, It is the bil 
port in the iſland, and is ſitvates 
on the South ſide; and at a great 
expence has been rendered bit ! 
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receive the largeſt ſhips of war, 
who find there a dock-yard with 
ſtores and all the materials for 
repairing and careening. It is 
hat a ſmall diſtance from the town 
and harbour of Falmouth, 
ERlES, a nation of Indians 
in Canada, About the year 1655 
they were extirpated by the Iro- 
quois : and though the beginning 
of the war did not turn out in 
favour of the latter, yet they were 
not at all diſcouraged by it; and 
at laſt they got ſo much the ad- 
vantage over the Eries, that were 
it not for the great lake which 
to this day bears the name of 
that nation, one would not have 
known that they ever exiſted, 
This Erie-lake empties itſelf into 
that of Ontario, by a canal called 
the Leap of Niagara, 
ESCATART, a {mall iſland a- 
bout five leagues N. of Loviſ- 
bourgh, in the iſland of Cape- 
Breton, 
Es KI MAU xX, or ESQUIMAUX, 
one of the fierceſt people of all 
North-America. They dwell on 
its moſt Eaſtern verge, beyond 
the river of St. Laurence, and 
ſpread themſelves up N. and E. 
into the large track called Terra 
de Labrador, oppoſite to Neu- 
found] nd, from lat. co to 64. 
and from long. 59 to 80. They 
were at firft diſcovered by the 
Danes, who did not think it worth 
their while to make any ſettle- 
ment, or even carry on any traf- 
fick among them. Their name is 
ſuppoſed to be originally Eſqui- 
mantfic, wich, in the Albenagin 
dialect, ſignifies eaters of raw flelh; 
they being almoſt the only people 
in thoſe parts that eat it ſo, tho' 
they uſe alſo to boil, or dry it in 
the ſun, By the complexions, 
cuſtoms, language, & e. they ſeem 
to be a quite different people from 
all the other Americans, and pro- 
bably are deſcended from the 
Groenlanders ; but they are of 
ſo ſavage and brutal a nature, that 
no European nation cares to claim 


kindred with them, Aud ſuch as 
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trade among them for furs, the 
only commodity they bring down 
from the inland, and exchange for 
knives, ſcillars, pots, kettles, &c, 
are obliged to keep them off at 
ſtaff's length, and not ſuffer them 
to come in too great numbers ; 
for when they do, they make no 
ſcraple of plundering, inſtead of 
bartering, They hate the Euro- 
peans, and are always ready to do 
them ſome miſchief; ſo that they 
will come to the water-ſide, and 
cut their cables in the night, hop- 
ing to ſee them wrecked upon their 
coaſt againſt the next morning. 
They are generally tall, ſtout, 
and nimble, with a ſkin as fair as 
that of any European, becauſe they 
always go covered, even in the 
hotteſt weather, Their hair and 
beards are either ſandy or brown, 
and very buſhy; and the latter, 
(thoſe being almoſt the only peo- 
ple of this country who have any) 
grows up almoſt to their very 
eyes; which gives them a very 
dreadful look; at leaſt one is at 
a loſs to diſcover the features of 
their face, They have ſmall eyes, 
that look wild, large and very 
dirty teeth; hair commonly black, 
ſometimes brown; very much 
diſordered, and a brutal appear- 
ance all over, Their manners and 
character do not belye this bad 
phyſioznomy. They are fierce, 
wild, diſtruſtful, reſtleſs, and al- 
ways diſpoſed to do ſtrangers a 
miſchief, who ought to be con- 
tinually on their guard againſt 
them, With regard to their ge- 
nius, ſo little traſſick is carried on 
with this nation, that one knows 
not yet what particular bias it 
is of, However, they have al- 
ways enough for doing miſchief, 
They make themſelves ſhirts of 
the wind-bladders, guts, and ſkins 
of fiſh, which they ſew in ſlips 
neatly enough ; but they come 
down no lower than the middle 
with the men, and down to the 
knees with the women: over that 
they wear a ſhort jacket, made of 
the ins of bears, or other wild 
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creatures, as alſo thoſe of dogs, 
and ſea calves, with a cape hang- 
ing behind, which they throw 
over their heads in bad weather, 
ſo that ſcarce any part of their 
face can be ſeen, They wear al- 
ſo breeches and boots made of 
the ſame ſkins, with the fur in- 
ward; and the outſide they adorn 
with ſable, ermine, or other fine 
ſkins, The men's jackets come 
down only half to the thighs, 
and thoſe of the women, below 
the calf, Both are tied with a 
girdle, to which they rr 
ang ſome trinkets made of fi 
or other bone, or ſuch other toys 
as they barter with the Europeans. 
In ſummer they live in huts in 
the open air, but in winter they 
withdraw to their caverns under 
ground, The French at ſeveral 
times, built ſome forts and little 
towns on their frontiers, ſuch as 
Cartier, St. Nicholas, Chicheque- 
dec, Port Neuf, and Port Beau, 
&c. in hopes of civilizing, and 
introducingatrafick among them, 
as well as for the ſecurity of the 
miſſionaries who were to convert 
them to chriſtianity. But they 
were fonnd ſo ſhy and indocile, 
that thoſe ſettlements have ſince 
fallen to decay. 

They are reckoned to be fo 
numerous as to have at leaſt 
30, oo fighting men; but they 
are ſo cowardly, that 500 Cliſti- 
nos of Hudſon's-Bay, commonly 
beat 5 or 6oco of them, They 


are dangerous at fea, as well as 


land; and with their canoes, into 
a ſort of which they ſometimes 
can throw 30 or 40 men, they ſo 
infeſt the cod and other filheries, 
that the Malowins on the N. and 
the Spaniards of Porto Chova, 
are forced to arm ſome of their 
barco longos, in order to protect 
their fiſhermen; they making no- 
thing of croſſing over into New- 
foundland, by the flraits of 
Beliifle, which are about ſeven 
leagues broad : but they ſeldom 
venture ſurther, 

The Eſquimaux art uſed to 
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drink ſalt water; and frequent]x 
they have no other. This, how. 
ever, is not ſea-water, but ęot 
from ſome brackiſh ponds, ſuch 
as are ſometimes to be met with 
far up in the country, 

By ſome Daniſh veſſels which, 
in 1605, failed pretty high be- 
yond Hudſon's - Bay, we [earn 
that they met with little men, 
who had ſquare heads, a tawn 
complexion, and large protube. 
rant lips: theſe eat both fleſh and 
fiſh quite raw, who could never 
take to bread, or drink boiled 
victuals, and till leſs to wine; 
drank whale-oil as we do Mater; 
and devoured fleſh by way of 
dainty. 

The canoes of theſe pipgmies 
reſemble a weaver's ſhuttle, being 
ten or twelve feet long. "Icy 
are conſtrued of pieces of whaic- 
bone, about the thickneſs of one's 
finger, covered on both tics 
with the ſkins of ſeals, or ſca- 
calves, ſewed together with 
ſineus: two other ſkins cover 
the top of the canoe, ſo that only 
an opening is left in the middle 
for the rower, and he draws it 
cloſe round his loins like a purſe ; 
ſo that being ſet down, and thus 
faſtened by the middle, they do 
not receive onedrop of watcr into 
the cance, though the waves 
ſhould roll over their heads, end 
be ſometimes ſurrounded with 
them every way. The ſtrength 
of theſe machines conſiſls in the 
tuo ends, where the whalebone 
is well faſtened together by the 
extremities; and the whole fo 
compact, and well ſcwed, that 
theſe ſmall veſſels can weather 
out the moſt violent ſtorms. In 
theſe canoes, only one man ge- 
nerally manages cach, in which 
he his fitting, with his legs ex- 
tended, his ſleeves tied cloſe about 
his wriſts, and his bead wrapped 
in a kind of cowl faſtened to his 
jacket: ſo that whatever happens, 
the water cannot penetrate it. 
They hold with both hands #n 
Car, broad at cach end, and be- 
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1 baſco, and audience of Mexico, 
uin New Spain, It is mentioned 
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tween five and (ix feet long, 
which ſerves at the ſame time 
25 an oar, rudder, and balance, 
or counterpoiſe. In theſe canoes 
the pigmies are very dexterous, 
and move very ſwiftly, - 

The Eſquimaux, who uſe the 
ſame ſort of canoes, have alſo o- 


| ther veſſels, which are larger, 


and nearly reſembling the decked 
chaloups among the French, The 


F ribs of theſe are made of wood, 
but covered with the ſame ſkins 


as the other, They carry about 


| 150 perſons, and go either with 


ſails or oars. 
The Eſquimaux are the only 


| natural inhabitants ever ſeen on 


the coaſts of Newfoundland, who 
paſs thither from the main-land 


of Labrador, in order to hunt, 
and for the ſake of traffic with 
Enropeans. One of their women 
| was brought to England and pre- 
| ſented at court in the year 1773. 


ESKIMaUxX, or NEW-BRI. 
TAIN, and TERRA DOE LA- 
BRADOR, is the country of that 
people bearing the firſt name, 
ſituated as above deſcribed, Tt 
was yielded to Great-Britain by 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 


| But no colonies have been ſent 
# thither from theſe kingdoms, a 
| few ſmall ſettlements at the bot- 
tom of Hudſon's-bay excepted. 
Here the Indians and Canadians 


hunt for furs, though they have 


no colonies in the country, 


ESSEX, a maritime county of 


Maſſachuſets-bay, New-England, 
the moſt N. of the whole province, 
through which runs Mzrimack- 
river, and its eaſtern point to 
the Atlant'c is Cape Ann. The 
principal town in this county, 


Salem, is now the capital of the 
province, ſince the port is re- 


moved from Boſton hither. 


; 
* 


Ess E x, a county in New- 
E. jerſey, whoſe principal towns 
ae Elizabeth and Newark. 

ESTAPA, or Es TAE, a town 


E UT 


by Dampier as ſituated on the 


river Tabaſco, four leagues be- 
1995 Villa de Moſc, It is ſaid to 

e a place of good trade; and ſo 
ſtrong, that it repulſed captain 
Hewet when he attacked it with 
200 deſperate buccaneers, 

ESTHER-TOWN, a town in 
Lancaſter connty, Penſylvania, 
ſituated on the E. bank of the 
Suſquehannah - river, 10 miles 
S. W. of Middle-town, and 12 
miles N. E. of Carliſle. 

ES8TECHIMINES, ſavage na- 
tions confining on Nova Scotia, 
See Malecities. 

EusTACE, or Eus rAciA, 
IsLAND OF, called alſo Metan- 
zas, or Slaughter, {from a buf- 
chering made on it by the Spa- 
niards). It forms, with a long 
pn of land, the entrince to the 
iarbour of St. Auguſtine, in 
Florida, "V's ifland is long and 
narrow, conſiſting principally of 
ſand and buſhes, and but one 
mountain, of about 2o miles in 


circuit. 


ST. Eus TATA, or EvsTA- 
Tuius, one of the Carribbee 
Iſlands, It is about 5 leagues in 
circuit, is properly a very ſtee 
mountain, which ſeems to riſe 
ont of the ſea, in the ſhape of a 
ſugar-loaf. It is ſituated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, in America, five 
miles W. from St. vr arr rolled 
is a very fine, well cultivated 
iſland, ſubject to the Dutch, and 
ſomething larger than Saba, which 
has the ſame matters, between 
which and St. Chriftopher's runs 
a narrow channel. It has no 
harbour, only an open road on 
the W. file, Its principal pray 
duct is tohacco, which is planted 
all round the mountain, by the 
Dutch, who are well fortified 
here; and have loco white peo- 
ple, beſides 1:00 negroes: they 
3 near 60,000 Ib, of ſugar 
ere, With regard to fitnation, 
it is reckoned the ſtrongeſt of all 
the Caribbee Iflands, here being 
only one good landing - place, 


which may be caſily defended by 
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a few men; beſides, the harbour 
is commanded by a fort, mount- 
ed with guns: only the very to 
of the monntain is covered wit 
wood, all its circuit elſe _ 
manured, and planted, 'Thoug 
the ſaid top looks as if it was bar- 
ren; yet on it is a pretty large 
plain, where wild beaſts harbour, 
T hough in this iſland are neither 
ſprings nor rivers, they never 
want 3 ſapplies of water 
from their ponds and eiſterns. In 
the iſland is only one church; 
but ſeveral ſtore « houſes, well 
furniſhed with all neceſſaries, par- 
ticularly the commodities of Eu- 
rope, The air here is healthy; 
but ſubject to terrible thunders, 
earihquakes, and hurricenes: the 
laſt of which generally happen in 
the months of Auguſt and Sept. 
to the frequent ruin of their 
houſes, plantations, and ſhips. It 
is faid that even the birds fore- 
ſceing, by inſtinct, the approach 
of theſe hurricanes, lay themſelves 
flat on the ground; and the rain 
which precedes them is always 
bitter and ſalt, 

The Dutch took poſſeſſion of 
this iſland in the year 1635, the 
property of which the States 

ranted to ſome merchants of 

luſhing, who ſoon ſettled a co- 
lony on it of about 600 families, 
or, as ſome ſay, 16co perſons, In 
1665, the Engliſh, from Jamaica, 
turned the Dutch out; but it was 
ſoon retaken by the Du'ch and 
French, then united in war a- 
| mg the Engliſh; and the 

rench placed a garriſon in it, 
But by the treaty of Breda it was 
reſtored to the Dutch. In 1689, 
it was taken from them by the 
French ; and from theſe it was 
taken the very next year by the 
Engliſh, under Sir Timothy 
Thornhill, having had only 8 of 
his own men killed or wounded 
in the attack, though the fort was 
mounted by 16 great guns, and 
ſurrounded with a ſtrong double 
palliſado, and defended on one 
ſide by a deep ditch, and a natr- 


FAI 
row bridge over it to the pate 
which admitted but one man at x 
time, The ifland being again 
reſtored to the Dutch, by the 
treaty of Ryſwick, they have re- 
mained ever ſince in the quiet 
poſleflion of it, Here they have 
alſo fine fields of ſugar. cane, 
This iſland, as well as Curaſſos, 
is engaped in the Spaniſh contra. 
band trade, for which, howe- 
ever it is not ſo well ſituated, 
The iſland lics in latitude 17, 29, 
long. 62, 56. 

EXETER, a town in the pro. 
vince of New - Hampſhire, in 
New England, on the W, branch 
of the Piſcataqua river. 

EXETER, a town in the coun. 
ty of New Hanover, in N. Caro. 
lina, ſituated on the N. E. brinch 
of Cape Fear river, about 30 
miles from Wilmington, ard 22 
from the New river, 

ExUMA ISLE, one of the 
Bahama Iſles, ſituated on the E. of 
the Great Bank, between Stock- 
ing Ifles, on the S. W. and Long 
Iſle, on the E. it is now uninhe- 
bited except by two families, jet 
is one of the beſt of the Bahamas, 
not only for its fertility, but for 
the excellency of its anchoring- 
places in the ſound to which it 
gives name, where all the Britill 
navy could ride in ſafety. The 
only ſugar plantation which has 
ever bcen attempted here, was 
abandoned laſt war. It lies under 
the tropic of Cancer. Longitucc 
74, 30, lat. 24, 30. 

ExXUMAa SOUND, lies E. of 
the Great Bahama Bank, between 
it and the iſle of Guanahant, 
Lat. 24. long. 75. 


F 

A1RFIELD, a county on the 

coaſt of Connecticut, New: 
England. Fairfield was former) 
the Mo! egin territory, and ws 
in part planted by the Dusch. 
It is bounded all along to tlc 
South by the province of Neu- 
York; by New Haven to the 
N. E. aud New-York to the 
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built in ſmall creeks; but not 
E much noted for trade. 


; village of the coun 
# tioned, 
on the ſea-coaſt. 
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s W. The inland part of the 
country, about eight or 10 miles 
from the ſhore, is full of hills 
and ſwamps, which are uninha- 
bited; but uſed to have good 
game, and conſequently a trade 
Moſt of the towns are 


FAIRFIELD, a town or rather 
juſt men- 
in a creek 

Lat. 41, 16. 


It is ſituate 


long. 72, 12. 
FaLLEN CiTy, or Op Jr- 
RUSALEM, a range of rocks 


| among the Virgin Iſles in the W. 


ludies, S. W. of Virgin Gorda. 


Long. 62, 53. lat. 18, 10. 


FALMOUTH TowNn and 
HaxBOUR, in the land of An- 


W tigua, in the Weſt Indies, It lies 


on the S. ſide of the ifland, and 


is defended by two forts, which 
| have a magazine, 


FALMOUTH, a ſmall town in 


E the county of York, and pro- 


vince of Maſlachufets . Bay, in 
New England, which was deſtroy- 
ed, January 1776, by the Britiſh 
forces, for refuſing to ſupply ſtores 
when demanded, It conſiſted of 
boo families, and was divided in- 


: to 300 pariſhes; New Caſco, Sapoo- 


dock, and Stroud Water. The 
principal part of the town was 


ſituated on a neck of land ſtretch- 


ing out E. from Stroud Water, 
and formed a kind of mole to the 
Little Cove within it. This part 
conſiſted of a church and town- 
houſe, with about 112 houſes, It 
was laid out in lots forming two 
ſtreets parallel to the harbour, 
and five at right angles to them ; 


on which a preat number of build- 


ings were carrying on. The har- 
bour was extremely fine, large 
and commodious, and maſts and 
naval (ſtores were loaded here. 
There was much trade carried on 
trom thence to the Weſt India 
Iſlands, and many ſhips were 
built here, 
FALMouTH, a town and bay, 
it the S. W. extremity of the 
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peninſula in Barnſtaple county, 
Plymouth Colony, New England, 
16 miles 8. W. from Sandwich, 
and 5 N. E. from Nawſhawn- 
Iſland, at the mouth of Buz- 
zards-bay, one of the Elizabeth- 
Iſlands. 

FALMOUTH, a town in King 
George's county, Virginia, on the 
N fide of the Rappahanock river, 
5 miles N. of Frederickſburg, and 
29 S. of Dumfries, 

FAREWELL, Cay x, the moſt 
ſoutherly headland of Groenland, 
at the entrance into Davis's- 
ſtraits, Latitude 59, 37. long. 
44, 30. 

FA&MINGHAM, a town in 
Hertford county, Connecticut, N. 
of New Cambridge, and W. of 
Hertford. 

FE D'ANTIOCHIA, SANTA, 
the moſt northern town of Po- 
pyan, a diſtrict of Terra Firma, 
It is ſituated about 200 miles to 
the N. of Popyan city, near the 
confines of the province of Car- 
thagena, on the banks of the river 
Santa Martha, and near 180 miles 
to the S. of its conflux with the 
Magdalena. Thither the inha- 
bitants removed from another 
town called Antiochia, which was 
15 leagues diſtant from it; and 
now but ſmall, and thinly peo- 
pled; whereas Santa Fe d'Antio- 
chia is a conſiderable place, being 
the capital of a government called 
the andience of Santa Fe, This 
town bad the addition of Antio— 
chia annexed to it, to diſtingniſh it 
from Santa Fe de Bogata, S. America, 

Fx, or FoY, SANTA, a place 
in the middle of Veragua, a pro- 
vince in the audience of Guatima- 
la, where the King of Spain keeps 
officers for caiting and refining 
gold, It ſtands at the ſource of 
a river which runs into the North» 
Sea. 

Fx, SANTA, the capital of 
New- Mexico, It is ſituated 130 
leagues from the ſea, near the 
ſource of Rio del Nort, which 
running a great way through the 
country ſouthward, and then 
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bending eaſt, falls into the gulf 
of Mexico, Baudrand makes it 
nine leagues from that river, It 
is ſaid to be a rich city, regularly 
built ; and is the ſee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to Mexico, as 
well as the ſeat of the governor of 
the country, who holds kis poſt 
for five years, and is then ſuc- 
ceeded by another, By ſome it is 
called Santa Fe de Granada, and 


by others New Mexico, Lati- 
tude 7, 29. long. 77, 20. 
FisHERS ISLAND. It is ſi- 


tuated about 5 miles from the 
coaſt of Connecticut, near the 
mouth of the 'Thames river; it 
is E. and W. near 5 miles long, 
and about 1 and 4 broad N. and S. 
FLORIDA, à country ſituated 
on the E. ſide of the Miſſiſippi- 
river, and extending to the fron- 
tiers of Carolina and Georgia, 
and forms an extenſive peninſula 
from lat, 25 to 31. This was 
diſcovered by the Spaniards in 
1512, and by the eruelties exer- 
ciſed on the natives, it ſoon be- 
came a defart, and the ſmall num- 
ber of ſettlements Spain formed 
here, which they never peopled, 
ſerved leſs to make any advan- 
tage of the country, than to hin- 
der another nation from ſettling 
in it; and ſhe was obliged, in 
1763, at the peace, io yield it to 
Great-Britain, who divided it into 
colonies or governments, under 
the name of Eaſt and Weſt Flo- 
rida, whoſe limits were ſettled by 
proclamation, Oct. 7, 1763. 
FLORIDA, EAs T, comprehends 
all the peninſula; it is bounded 
on the N. by Georgia, and on the 
W. by the river Apalachicola. It 
contains 12 million of acres, 
which is about the quantity of 
Ircland. Its ſoil, except in the 
middle, is very low, and cut into 
lakes and rivers full of fiſh; the 
trees which cover it are not cloſe 
together, as in the American fo- 
reſts, but at a diſtance from each 
other without avy underwood, 
he ſhores are ſandy or marſhy to 
a great diſtance within land, 'The 
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agitation of the waters violently 
attacking with a continual force 
its ſouthern extremity, which they 
inceſſantly wear away, has divided 
it into a great number of iſlands, 
keys, banks, and rocks, whoſe 
maſs bending from the W. to. 
wards the N. has followed the 
direction of the current. Theſe 
ſeparations, in which are formed 
ſeveral channels for ſmall veſſcls, 
were named by the Spaniards | he 
Iflands and Keys of the Martyrs. 
Beſides, the ſituation of this co— 
lony between two ſeas rendeis the 
air colder, and the rains more 
frequent, than in the neighbouring 
parts of the continent. The milc- 
neſs of the ſeaſons, and the whole- 
ſome quality of the climate, be- 
came a proverb among its firſt 
maſters, who uſed to reſort thither 
from the Havanna, Vera Cruz, 
and ſeveral other piaces, for the 
recovery of their impaired heœalths. 
The country abounds with all 
ſorts of timber and fruit tices, 
eſpecially oaks, firs, pines, but 
theſe Jait without bearing frutt, 
nut- trees, ſmall cherry trees, mul- 
berry trees, both white and red, 
which here grow much larger than 
in any other part of America, ma- 
hogany, walnut, maple, alh, lev- 
tiſques, limes, cheſnut, cedar, lau- 
re], and palm-trees, with vines, 
which grow natura ly, of which 
laſt is a kind whoſe grapes are lar- 
ger betwixt the two tropics; and 
it is reckoned as good as our man- 
chet, and fix times cheaper. Al- 
ſo others that ſerve for dying, as 
fuſlic, braziletio, logwood, &c, 
the ſaſlafras and tolu-tree uſcd in 
phyſic ; the magnolia, tulip Jau- 
rel, the tupclow-tree, &c, are be- 
come the greateſt ornaments of 
gardens ; and other ſhrubs which 
may become of great conſequence 
in trade, ſuch as the myrile-wax 
ſhrub, which grows in every ſoil, 
the opuntia or cochineal hg-tree, 
the ſenna ſhrub, &c. to this ma 

be added, that Eaſt-Florida hal 
the greateſt part of the fruit-tree 

of the New World, and almoſt al 
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1 
thoſe of Europe ſucceed wonder- 
fully there; where alſo may be 
cultivated to advantage not onl 
all the productions of the Antil- 
les, but likewiſe ſilk, indigo, and 
vines, In 1772 they exported 
from this colony 30,000 weight 
of indigo, of an excellent quali- 
ty, It is the only Engliſh ſettle- 
ment that produces much of the 
plant called Barilla or Kali, with 
which pearl-aſhes are made, and 
of which the Engliſh, import a 
conſiderable quantity for manu- 
ſacturing of glals, ſoap, &e. All 
the ſhores and overflowed lands 
are covered with it, When this 
country was yielded to England, it 
w2s deſolate in ſome degree; and 
25 1ct it contains but a ſmall num- 
ber of planters. One of the moſt 
fouriſhing ſettlements is Mr. Boll's, 
which is S. of St. Auguſtine, the ca- 
pital of the colony. In 1770 E. Flo» 
14a received 50 floops and fitted 
out cz; fo flouriſhing is it in its. 
"fant ſtate. Its ancient inha- 
bitants were exterminated by the 
Crecks; a ſavage nation who 
Jive further in-land. Here is a 
ſort of grain like our oats, and 
when rightly prepared, exceeds 
ur beſt oat-meal, It grows ſpon - 
tancouſly in marſhy places, and 
by the ſides of rivers, like ruſhes, 
Ihe Indians, when it is ripe, take 
an1fuls, and ſhake them into their 
canoes, and what eſcapes them, 
W:lling into the water, produces, 
without any furcher trouble, the 
ext year's crop, In Florida they 
avcalſy the tunas, a mo{t delicious 
od, eſpecially in hot weather; and 
) wholeſome, that, when ripe, Eu- 
opeans call it the cordial julap. 
There is good beef, veal, and 
wtton, with plenty of hogs, 
Plpcclallyß on the ſea-coaſt; a- 
Porns, cocoa - nuts, and other 
Daſts. Here are not only cattle 
Wor draught of the Tartar breed, 
Put horſes for the ſaddle, the latter 
Wncredibly cheap, Every where on 
is coaſt is ſhelter for veſlels, 
j ud ſometimes a little fiſhing and 
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hunting, It appears that few 
ſavages inhabit this part of the 
country. But this coaſt is the 
kingdom, as it were, of oyſters, 
as the Font bank of Newfound- 
land, the gulph and river of St. 
Laurence, are that of cod and 
haddock, All the low lands on 
the coaſt, as far as they can be 
approached, are bordered with 
mangler-trees, to which adhere a 
prodigious quantity of ſmall oy- 
ſters, of an exquiſite taſte, Others 
a great deal larger, and not ſo de- 
licious, are to be met with in the 
ſea; and that in ſuch numbers, 
that they form ſhelves therein, 
which at firſt one takes for rocks 
level with the ſurface of the water, 

WesT FLoalDa is ſeparated 
from Eaſt Florida by the river 
Apalachicola on the Eaſt, by the 
Gulf of Mexico on the South; 
on the North, by the 31ſt parallel 
of latitude ; and on the Welt, by 
the lakes Maurepas and Pontchar= 
train and the river Miſſiſippi. It 
is a long land of more than 80 
leagues, in which ſettlements are 
encloſed, yielded to Great-Britain 
at the peace in 1763. The cli- 
mate is very hot, damp and un— 
healthy, particularly near the ſea; 
the Strand takes up a great depth, 
it is a white and dry ſand, As 
you advance into the country, 
which is tolerably even, the cli- 
mate becomes more healthy, and 
the lands more fruitful ; they get 
every year two harveſts of maize, 
and have very good paſtures with 
plenty of cattle, The trees and 
plants are nearly the fame as in 
Eaſt Florida, but this affords ſeve- 
ral articles which are wanted there, 
The inland parts are alſo much 
better. 

Pearls are to be found here in 
great abundance; but the Indians 
value our beads more. Upon the 
whole coaſt, for 200 leagues, are 
ſeveral vaſt beds of oyſters; end 
in the freſh-water Jakes and rivers 
is a ſort of ſhell-filh between a 
were and a pearl - oyſter, in 
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abupdance of 


which is 
pearls, and many larger than or- 
dinary ; and on the coaſt they of- 


found 


ten gather ambergris. Here are 
two ſorts of cochineal; one the 
wild fort, which is far inferior to 
what is cultivated in the gardens 
and ficlds; and the plant of 
which indigo is made, is very 
common in moſt of the S. parts 
of this province. Here is to be 
found alſo, eſpecially after high 
8. winds, a fort of ſtone-pitch, 
which the Spaniards, who call it 
copea, moiſten with greaſe, and 
uſe it for their veſſels in the na- 
ture of pitch ; than which they 
ſay it is much better in hot coun- 
tries, it not being apt to melt. 
The higk grounds contain mines 
of copper, iron, lead, and coal, 
and they find orpiment and ſan- 
darac in ſeveral places. Great 
part of the inhabitants are French, 
who build ſhips and cultivate rice, 
eotton, and indigo. Their cotton 
is very fine, of a bright white, 
and their indigo is more briiliant 
than that from St, Domingo, 
The inhabitants of this colony 
amount to about 6co0; but they 
have lately increafed rapidly to- 
wards the Miſſiſippi. At preſent 
their chief trade is in ſurs and 
wood for dying and building, In 
2768 their exports amounted to 
10,4051. the year following to 
10,806, In 1770 30 veſleis en- 
ter d their ports, and they fitted 
out 41. | 
On the banks of the Miſſiſippi 
are ſeveral ſprings and 'lakes, 
which produceexcellent ſalt, The 
plants producing hemp and flax 
are very common in this country; 
and that ſoit of filk-graſs, of 
which are made ſuch fluffs as 
come from the Eaſt Indies, called 
herb-ſtuffs, Vaſt flights of pi- 
geons come hither at certain ſea - 
ſons of the year, for above a 
league in length, and half as 
broad; which rooſt on the trees 
in ſuch numbers, that they often 
break down the branches, In 


FOR 
many places are mines of pit. coil, 
and iron-ore is often found ner 
the ſurface of the earth, whence 
a metal is extracted little infe, 
rior to ſteel. Here are alſo ſome 
mines of quick ſilver, or rather 
the mineral from which it is ex. 
tracted, and only uſed by the nz. 
tives to paint their faces and ho- 
dies in time of war, or high ſeſ. 
tivals, 

With regardto the rivers which 
do not communicate with thy 
Miſſiſippi, only two large ones are 
betwixt it and the peninſula of 
Florida, namely, the Coza, Couſſi, 
or Mobile, and Palache, The 
diſtance between theſe two river; 
to the E. is about 190 miles; and 
the coaſt between them is very 
deep and bold, The chief har. 
bour betwixt them alſo, and in- 
deed the beſt upon all this coaſt 
of the Gulph of Mexico, is Pens 
ſacola, The other places in Flo. 
rida may be ſeen under the re 
ſpective names. 

FoRrBISHeR's ST RAI, 80 
called from the diſcoverer of it, 
Martin Forbiſher, who in the 

car 1578 found it out, in lat. 6: 
when he went a voyage in 
ns of Groenland; and from 
thence, forcing his way through 
the ice, he arrived at a place in 
theſe northern countries, which 
he called the Counteſs of Wir- 
wiek's Sound, where hedelignedto 
build a fort; but part of the timber 
which he broveln from England 
being loſt, he returned home, 
loaded with a plittering fort of 
ſand, which he had imagined to 
contain gold. (See Groenland.) 

FoRDHAM, a manor in the 
county of Weſt-Cheſter, and pi 
vince of New-York. 

FoRT-RoYAL, the capital f 
Granada, one of the Caribe 
Iſlands, in the Weſt Indies, which 
lies at the bottom of a ſpacioui 
harbour, that is capable of cos. 
taining 25 ſhips of the line wit! 
eaſe and in perfect ſecurity, It! 
ſituated at the $, W. end of iis 
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and, where the ſeat of govern- 
ment is fixed, which retains the 
French diviſion of the iſland into 
7 quarters or pariſhes, 
FoxT-RoYAL, one of the 
principal towns in the ifland of 
Martinico, in the Weſt Indies. 
It is the ſeat of government in 
the iſland; its ſtreets are regular, 
and houſes agreeable, and the in- 
habitants addicted to luxury. To 
the E. of the town, on a neck of 
land, is an irregular fort, ny 
bailt, and worſe deſigned, whic 


gives name to the town it poorly 


defends, Since the peace the 
French have built a citadel, which 
has coſt 325,000], ſterl, Its hat- 
bour, where the men of war 
winter, is one of the beſt in the 
Welt Indies. 

FRANCKFORT, a town of 
Philadelphia county, Penſylvania, 
I: is as well built, and as large, as 
Briſtol town,in Buckingham coun- 
ty. The inhabitants were at firſt 


Swedes and Dutch, who had dwelt” 


in ſeveral places of Penſylvania, 
The former ſettled themſelves 


8 principally on the creeks near the 


freſhes, and the latter planted 
near Oxford, upon the bay. At 
Franckfort is a Church-of- Eng- 
land congregation; and in the 
town are about 80 families. It 
1s about 4 miles E. of Philadel- 
phia, on a branch of the Delawar 
river, 

Francis, Lake of, St. in the 
nver of St. Laurence, belonging 
to Canada, It is 7 leagues long, 
and at moſt in its greateſt 
land on both ſides 
is low, but apparently pretty good. 
The road from Montreal to it lies 


© a litle to the S. W. and the Lac 
de St. Frangois runs W. J. W. 


and E. N. E. 
FRNANCIs, St. at the weſtern 


W extremity of Lac de St. Pierre, 
mn Canada, is a vaſt number of 


iſles of all dimenſions, called De 


Kichelicu. Jn turning upon the 
7 left, as one comes from 
Ae particularly fix iſlands, which 


ue dee, 
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border a deep neck of land, into 
which a fine river diſcharges itſelf, 
whoſe ſource is in the neighbour- 
hood of New-York. The iſles, 
the river, and the whole country 
watered by it, all go by the name 
of St. Francis, Each of the iſlands 
is upwards of a large quarter of a 
league in length, but of unequal 
breadth ; but the greateſt part 
of thoſe called De Richelieu are 
imaller. 

In che river of St. Francis, and 
at its mouth, they catch excellent 
fiſh. In winter they make holes 
in the ice, through which paſſing 
nets five or ſix fachoms in length, 
they ſeldom draw them empty. 
The filh which they commonly 
take are, barbel, jet öh, achi- 
gans, maſquinougez, à ſpecies of 
pike with a head larger than that 
of ours, and a mouth under a 
crooked ſnout. The foil of St. 
Francis, if we may judge of it by 
the trees produced on it, and the 
little which has hitherto been 
cultivated, is very good; yet the 
inhabitants are poor. 

FAANcOISs E Cars, in St. 
Domingo, See H-ſpaniola. 

FRANKS-TO WR, in Cumber- 
land county, Penſylvania, fitu- 
ated amony the mountains at the 
N. W. extremity of the province, 
22 miles 8. W. of Huntingdon, 
on the ſame river, which runs in- 
to the Svſyuchannah. 

FRAYLES, an iſland near the 
coaſt of New Andaluſiz, on the 
Terra Firma, 

FREDERICA, fo called from 
Frederick late Prince of Walcs, 
a town of Georgia, It is fituate1l 
in the middle of St. Simon's 
iſland, near the coaſt, Round 
the place are good fortifications, 
at the mouth of the river Aba- 
tamha, particalarly a regular for- 
treſs, ſtrengthened by tour baſ- 
tions and a ſpur-work, towards 
the river, mounted with ſeveral 
pieces of cannon. Here is a ma- 
giſtracy as at Savannah, the ca- 
_ - tue proviace, ſupported 
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at the expence of the truſtees for 
the colony of Georgia. 

In 1742, the Spaniards, having 
invaded St. Simon, took the fort 
of that name; but, upon march- 
ing to beſiege Frederica, were re- 
pulſed, and forced to quit the en- 
rerprize. This iſland is 14 miles 
long, and 3 or 4 broad, 20 leagues 
N. of St. Auguſtine, The fort 
of St. Simon is 7 miles from the 
town, heſides this are ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands in the mouth of the 
river, fortified, Lat. 31, 12, 
long. 81, 42. 

FREDERICK's-Town, or 
WINCHESTER, an inland town 
in Freder'ck's county, Virginia, 
ncar the head of Opeckon creek, 
which runs into the Patowmack 
river, 

FREDERICKSBURG, a town 
in Spotſylvania, Virginia, 5 miles 
S. of Falmouth, 107 N. of Wil- 
hamſburg, on the S. bank of the 
Rappahannock river, It is 26 
miles S. E. to Port-Royal, 82 
S. E., to Hohb's. Hole, 61 to Bel- 
baven, 84 N. W. to Wincheſter. 

Fare HOLD, the chief town 
of the county of Monmouth, in 
New E, Jerſey. 

FROUSAC CHANNEL, a (trait 
lying hetween Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton, which is no more 
than 5 common French leagues 
in length by 1 in breadth, 

FronTENAC, a fort built by 
the French. Ir is ſituated in Ca- 
nada, on the river St. Laurence, 
about 1co leagues above Quebec, 
and at about a ſhort league from 
us mouth where it diſcharges it- 
telf on the lage Ontario, or Pretty 
like, called alſo Frontenac, It 
was erected with a view to ſvp- 
preſs the ravapes of the Iroquois, 
the winter about this place is 
much ſhorter than at Quebec; 
and the ſoil is fo well cultivated, 
as to produce all ſorts of Euro- 
pean and Indian corn, with other 
fruits. The fort at firſt was bat 
indifferent, being only ſurround- 
ed with mud banks and palli- 


into the lake Ontario, wh'<h i; 


FUN 


fades; but afterwards its walls, 
baſtions, and other fortifications 
were built of ſquare ſtone, fonn, 
here in great plenty, and rey 
poliſhed by the beating of th: 
waves of the lake, on the N. gg 
of which it is erected. It is ; 
ſquare of 4 baſtions, a quart.r 
a league in circuit, Its ſituat on, 
indeed, has ſomething in it th 
is very agreeable : the barks (| 
the river preſent every wiy 4 
landſcape beautifully variegated; 
as likewiſe does the entrance 


ſown with iſlands of different 
magnitudes, all well wooded, on 
a peninſula; and near it is a gool 
haven, where all ſorts of v«M 
may ride in ſafety, Some c 
the colonies which came hither, 
brought with them ſeveral ſons 
of hornc( cattle, foul, and other 
uſcful animals; ſo that there i; 
no want of any thing: and, be- 
ſides, the 4 are greatly 
improved. But the misfertuve 


is, that the advantageous com- 


munication between this lake, 
Montreal. and Qvebec, is ſome- 
what difficult and dangerous, on 
account of the river being full 
of rocks and waterfals, and may 
be eaſily obſtructed by the am- 
buſcades of the Iroquois, who !ie 
on each fide : ſo that the Fic) 
abandoned the fort, and damagcl 
thoſe works which they could not 
demoliſh, in the year 1689. But 
ſipce that time they retcok and 
repaired the plece, and were in 
quiet poſſeſſion of it till the Eng 
liſh, under the command of Co— 
lonel Bradſtreet, took it in te 
year 1750, to whom it was cos 
firmed at the peace in 1762. 

Fo NDY-BAx, a large bay 0" 
the coaſt of Nova Scotia, rut 
ning above 200 miles into tht 


land, from Cape Sable, the we! 


ſouthern point of Nova Scott, 
to the iſthmus which joins the 
province to the continent, 11% 


mouth of it lies in lat. 43, 1* 


long. 66, 40. 
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ABoR1, Bay oF, is on the 

J S. E. coaſt of Cape Breton, 
The entrance into it, which is 20 
leagues from the iſles of St. Pierre, 
is a league in breadth, and lying 
between iſlands and rocks. To 
every one of the former veſſels 
may approach very near; ſome 
ſtre ch themſelves into the ſea 
about a league and a half, The 
depth of this bay inland is two 
leagues, and here is good an- 
chorage. 

GALETTE, LA, a neck of 
und in the river St. Laurence, 
belonging to Canada, From the 
point oppolite to l'iſle de Mon- 
treal a road might be made to 
| Galette, by which means 40 
leagues of navigation would be 
avoided, which the waterfals ren» 
der almoſt impracticable, and al- 
ways very tedious. The land 


fail from la Galette to Niagara, 
with a good wind. La Galette is 
2 league and a half above the fall 
called les Galots. 

GaLoTs, a waterſal fo called, 
which lies in the river St. Lau- 
rence, in Canada, It is the laſt 
ot the caſcades here, Betwixt 
the neck of land la Galette and 
les Galots is an admirable coun- 
try, and no where can be ſeen 
| finer foreſts. 
 GaroTs, L'iSLE AUX, an 
iſland in the river of St. Laurence, 
in Canada, It is fituated 3 leagues 
C beyond Viſle aux Chevres, in lat. 
5, 33. 
| GANnos, a place in Canada, 
here the Ohio or Fair river 
| joins that of St. Laurence, It is 
ee leagues above the mouth of 
the latter, and 10 leagues more 
by land to the right hand, before 
ene comes to the Ohio, At Ga- 
dos is @ ſpring, the water of 
| which is like oil, and taſtes fer- 
$32g0ut, A little further is ano- 
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| about la Galette is very good; 
and in two days time a bark may 
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ther of quite the ſame nature, 
which the ſavages make uſe of 
againft all ſorts of pains, 

GARDINER's ISLAND, a 
ſmall iſland about 5 miles long, 
and one broad, at the E. end of 
Long Iſland, New York, on which 
are two pretty villages, 

GASPE, or GACHEPE, THE 
Bay AND HEADLAND os, lies 
a little to the S. of Cape des Ro- 
ſicrs, in Canada, Below this ba 
one ſees a ſort of ifland, which 
in reality is no other than a ſteep 
rock, about 30 toiſes long, 10 
high, and 4 broad. One would 
take it for the point or flope of 
an old wall; and it is affured, 
that it was formerly joined to 
Mount Joli, which lies oppoſite 
to it on the continent, Fhis rock 
Was in its middle an opening in 
the form of an arch, through 
which a Biſcayan chaloupe may 
paſs under fail; and on this ac- 
count it has had the name of liſte 
Percce, The natives of the diſ- 
trict of Gaſpe are commonly di{- 
tinguiſhed by the names of the 
rivers along whoſe banks the 
live, the three principal of which 
axe St. Jean, Riſtiponetic, and 
Mizamiche, or Miramichi, and 
by the French St. Croix, They 
are tall and well ſhaped, civit 
and hoſpitable ; and their women 
handſome and chatte. 

With regard to Gaſpe itſelf, 
it is not remarkable ſor any thing, 
only that it takes its name from 
the bay on which it is ſituated, 
and which lies hetween the Cape 
des Roſiers, and l'iſle Percce, or the 
Hollow Iſland, above mentioned. 
Beſides this bay, are two other 
noted ones upon the coaſt, name- 
ly, des Chaleurs and Camphevs ; 
ali which are moſtly frequented 
by fiſkermen, who commonly 
catch ſalmon, jack, cod, porpoiſes, 
and the like. | 

GASPE, the capital of a terri- 
tory called Gafpeſia, in Canada 
Proper, extending itſelf along the 
caſtern coalls of this province 
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rom Cape des Ruſiers, at the 
math of St Lawrence river, to 
another promontory which lies 
oppoſiie to Cape Breton, about 
110 leagues, and ſtreiches much 
further inland. 

GENUHS HY, Fort of, in the ri- 
ver of +t. john, after the taking 
of Peutagoet, in 1674, by 110 
men unler the command of an 
Engliſhman in a Flemiſh corſair, 
by ſurprize fell eaſily into our 
hands ſoon after. 

GEORGIA, a large tract of 
land between Carolina and Flori- 
da. It is ſeparated from South- 
Carolina by the river Savannah 
on the N. has the Atlantic Ocean 
on the E. is bounded by the Miſſi- 
ppi on the W. and parted from 
the Floridas on the 8. Its extent 
is 170 miles from N. to S. near 
the fea, but widens in the re- 
moter parts to above 150. It 1s 
divided into the following coun- 
ties, Viz. Savannah, which con- 
tains the capital towns of Savan— 
nah and Ebenezer; Halifax, has 
the town of Queenſborough ; Au- 
guſta, which has Auguſta and 
Wrightſborough ; and Southern, 
which has Sunbury, a port of en- 
try, and Frederica. 

George IT, was pleaſed to grant 
a Charter, dated the gth of June, 
1732, conſtituting a corporation 
under the name of Truſtees for 
eſtabliſhing a colony in Georgia; 
which included all that country 
lit uated in South-Carolina, which 
lies from the moſt Norihern ftream 
of the river Savannah, along the 
coaſt, to the moſt Southern ſtream 
of the Alatamacha, and W. from 
the ſources of the ſaid rivers, re- 
ſpectively in direct lines, as far as 
the South or Pacific Sea. Georgia 
is but indifferently peopled, tho” 
it is now upwards of 40 years 
fince its firſt ſettlement, Not 
one of our colonies was of fo flow 
a growth, though none had fo 
much of the attention of the go- 
vernment, or of the people in ge- 
metal, or raiſed ſo great expeQa» 
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tions in the beginning. They 
export ſome corn and lumber :;; 
the Weſt-Indies, they raiſe fon 
rice, and of late have gone wh 
ſucceſs into indigo, 

After paſſing the bers, frir; 
meet with a ſecure and commec- 
dious harbour in the mouth of 
the Savannah river; and to the 
S. of it is a (till more capacious 
road, called Teky-ſound, where 
a large fleet may anchor in be- 
tween 10 and 14 fathoms water, 
being land-locked, and having a 
ſafe entrance over the bar, The 
tide of flood generally riſes on this 
coaſt to ſeven feet. 

This country produces Indian 
corn, as alſo wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley, of which the two laſt grains 
= beſt. Very good wheat is 
iKewiſe reaped in May; and they 
mow the graſs in June, Here are 
potatoes, pumpkins, water an 
muſk melons, cucumbers, all fcrts 
of Engliſh green peaſe (hich, 
with proper care and culture, may 
be had almoſt the whole year 
round), and garden-beans, bur the 
Windſor fort will not flourih 
here; Indian peaſe, all forts of 
ſfalading the year round, ard ll 
ſorts of ſweet herbs and pot-her's, 
Here are neQarines, plumbs, sul 
peaches; which three, eſpecially 
the laſt, are almoſt as common as 
apple-trees are in Herefordſh re, 
The plumbs are ripe the begin 
ning of May; peaches and rec- 
tarines the latter end of June, 
Here are no hazle-nuts, but chin- 
capins very ſweet and good; will 
grapes in abundance, which ot 
ripe in June; as alſo four or hre 
ſorts of good wind berries ; pie. 
ſimmins, much like our med; 
wild cherries, that grow in prov: 
like currants, and are not much 
larger, but taſte like a ſmall bc 
cherry, and are ripe in Ma. 
Here are a few Engliſh cherrics n 
the gardens and orchards; 
apple, pear, and a few aprict! 
trees: many of the apple-trets 
bear twice a year; but the laute 
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-rop is ſmall, Here are great 
quantities of white mulberry-trees, 
the frait of which is not to com- 
pare with thoſe of England, tho' 
the leaves are the beſt food for the 
lilk-worms. Olives flouriſh here 
in the greateſt perfection; and fo 
do oranges, eſpecially in the 8. 
part of the province, where an 
orange-tree has been known, in 
ſeven years, to riſe 15 feet from 
the root to the brinches. The 
chicf timber-trees are, pines in a- 
bundance, fix or ſeven ſpecies of 
oaks, hiccory, black walnut, ce- 
dar, white and black cypreſs, 
white and red laurels, bays, myr- 
tle, of whoſe berries they make 
candles; ſaſſafras, an infuſion of 
which makes good drink ; beech 
trees, and many others which have 
no particular name. In ſome places 
here the land is as good as any in 
England, were there but hands 
enough to cultiva'e it. 

This country affords a great 
deal of wild game, particularly in 
winter, from Nov, to March, fuch 
as wild geeſe, ducks, teals, and 
widgeons, wild turkeys from 20 
to 30 pounds weight, turtle-doves 
in abundance, curlews, ſand- birds, 
woodcocks, and partridges, but 
mach ſmaller than in England ; 
deer, a creature between a rabbit 
and a hare, which is very good 
eating: and, when it is very cold 
weather in the Northern parts of 
America, here are vaſt fliphts of 
wild pigeons, which are very caſy 
to ſhoot, The chief game here in 
the ſummer ſeaſon is deer and 
ducks, Here are many tygers, 
but ſmall; and bears, the fleſh of 
whoſe cubs cats like that of young 
Pigs. Here are wild cattle, and 
wolves, that often run away with 
the calves of the tame ones. In 
the woods are abundance of ſnakes, 
but none venomous, except the 
rattle-ſnake, In the rivers are 
abundance of ſharks and allig1- 
tors, Here is plenty of fiih. With 
regard to ſhell-fiſh, here are oyſters 
innumerable, but not fo good as 
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the Engliſh, crabs, clams, muſcles, 
conchs, and very large prawns, 

Of all manufactures, none ſeems 
ſo e x nr and withal ſo be- 
ne ficial here, as the railing of ſilk, 
the ſoil of Georgia being extteme- 
ly proper for the culture of mul- 
berry-trees, and the climate no 
leſs agreeable to ſilk worms, The 
principal rivers are the Savannah, 
Altamaha or George, and St. Ma- 
1y's, in Georgia, the laſt dividing 
it from Florida; and its chief 
harbours are the mouths of the 
rivers Savannah and Altamaha, 

The following account of the 
exports for twenty-three years, 
ſhews the progreſs of the trade of 
the province: In the firſt colamn 
is the year, the ſecond contains 
the number of veſſels cleared, and 
the third the value in ſterling mo- 
ney of the exports in each year: 


1750 | 2004]. 
1751111 3810 
17521 17 484 
1753] 23] 6403 
1754 | 42 9507 
2735 5* | 36744 
1756 42 | 16,766 
1757 | 44 | 15,649 
17581 21 8613 
1759 48 12,694 
1760 | 57 20, 852 
1761; 45 | 15,870 
1762 57 27,021 
17631 92 | 47,5517 
1764 | 115 | 55,025 
1765 | 148 | 73.426 
1766 | 154 | $1,228 
1767 | 154 | 67,092 
1768 | 186 92,284 
1769 | 181 | 86,480 
1770 | 186 | 99,383 
1771 | 185 | 106,287 
1772 || 217 | 121,677 


Of the exports in 1772 about 
20,000l, was from Sunbury, and 
the reit from Savannah, 

The number of white inhabi- 
tants is very uncertain, The num- 
ber of negroes and other ſlaves is 
ſuppoſed to be 14, 00; that of 
free negroes, mulattoes, &c, very 
inconſiderable. 
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The ſum granted in 1773, to 
defray the expences of govern- 
ment for the three preceding years, 
was $171), 15s. 101d.; to raiſe 
which, every 100 acres of land, 
and every ſlave, was taxed 28. 6d, 
goods imported, 78. 6d. per cent, 
which are the principal articles; 
other ſmaller articles were taxed 
in proportion, 

The principal town of Georgia 
is Savannah; which ſee. 

GEORGE Town Diſtrict, in 8. 
Carolina, includes all places be- 
tween Santee river, the ſea, and 
the line which divides the pariſhes 
of St. Merk and Prince Frederick, 
which is continued in the ſame 
courſe acroſs Pedee river to the 
N. Carolina boundary, 

GroRGE Towr, a ſea- port 
in the above diſtrict, at the 
mouth of the Pedcee river, and 
has a good harbour of its own 
name, where reſides a collector. 
&c. to receive the duties; at the 
mouth of which is Craven Iſland. 

S T. GEORKGE's TOWN, a 
town in N-weaſtle county, Dela- 
war, Penſylvania, 9 miles N. of 
Noxan, and 10 S. W. of New- 
caſile, 

ST. GroRGEt's Town, the 
capital of the iſlagd of Granada, 
in the Weſt Indies. It began to 
be conſtructed fince the peace of 
1762, and was deſtroyed in 
1771, by a dreadful firc, and on 
Nov. 1. 1775, again ſuffered the 
like misfortune, when, as the 
hovſes, which were become very 
numerous, were built moſtly of 
wood, they were all deſtroyed, to 
the loſs of above 500,ccol. 

ST, GEORGE'sS RIVER, iu the 
county of Lincoln, in the pro- 
vince of New Hampſhire, Neu- 
England It is 2 leagues S. W. 
from Penobſcot - Bay, and is a 
mile wide at the mouth, on which 
is a fort of the ſame name, 2 miles 
above which the navigation is 
obſtructed by ſeveral falls. 

GeRMANTOWN, inthe coun- 


ty of Philadelphia, and province 
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of Penſylvania, is the moſt con. 
ſiderable place, next to the city of 
Philadelphia, in all this country; 
and is a corporation, conſiiting of 
High and Low Dutch : in it are 
between 2 and 3co houſes : peach. 
trees are planted all along before 
the doors; and the town is very 
pleaſant, and well cleared from 
trees: 5 miles N. from Phila. 
delphia. 

GinGER ISLAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſles, ſituated be- 
tween the Round Rock on the N, 
and Cooper's Ifle on the S. be- 
tween which is the King's Channel. 
Long. 62, 53. lat. 18, 5. 

GLASSENBURY, a town in 
Hertford county, Connecticut, 
about 1 mile E. of the Connccti- 
cut river, 4 miles S. E. of We- 
therfield, and 8 miles N. E. of 
Hadham. 

G Locks TH, a county and 
town in W. Jerſey, no! above 4 
miles from Philadelphia, on the 
river Lelawar, 

GrLOCESTER, a maritime town 
in the county of Eſſex, Maſſachu- 
ſets-Bay, New England. It is 
ſituated on the iſthmus of the 
peninſula that forms Cape Ann. 

GLOCESTER, 2 maritime 
town in Gloceſier county, Vir- 

inia, on a point of Jand the N, 
lie of York River, which is de- 
fended by a fort oppolite York 
city. 

GOLD Rivrs, according to 
Wafer, lics to the ſouthward of 
the river Santa Maria, in the 
Terra Firma, or Iſthmus of Da- 
rien, affording gold-duſt in great 

lenty ; whence it has obtains 
its name, 

Gos TEN, a village in tle 
county of Orange, and province 
of New York, It is fruitful in 
cattle, cheeſe, paſture, and butter. 
Near it are woods of white ccdat 
and black walnut-trees. 

GoYyoGOUIN, the third can- 
ton of Nova Scotia, bordering on 
New York to the weſtward ; and 
hence, with thoſe of Onneyould, 
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0nantagne, and Tſonnouthonan, 
following each other in order, are 
<.\l:4 the Upper Cantons, unleſs 
they have been ſo denominated 
from meeting with them in the 
arrangement as one goes up the 
river of St, Laurence, and the 
like Ontario, through which that 
river runs. This canton of 
Goyogouin ſurpaſſes all the others 
in the goodneſs of the ſoil, and 
millneſs of the climate : and the 
inhabitants appear the moſt trac- 
table amongſt all the Iroquois, 
Over the whole extent of theſe 
five cantons, our European fruit- 
trees may be cultivated with ſuc- 


| ceſs : ſeveral grow of themſelves 


there without culture; and others 
are to be found there which are 
unknown to us. The foreſts in 
th.ſe parts abound with cheſnut 
and filbert-trees of all ſorts : the 
one bears a fruit which is quite 
mi'd, and the other very bitter : 


but paſſing them through aſhes, 2. 


good oil is extracted from them 
by means of a mill, fire, and wa- 
ter, in the ſame manner as we do 
from liaſeed. In ſeveral places 
are cherries without kernels, very 
good to eat; alſo a tree, the 
bloſſom of which reſembles our 
lite lilly, and its fruit of the 
lizz and colour of an apricot, 
with the taſte and ſmell of a 
citron, 

Here is alſo a wild citron-tree, 
which is very ſmall: its fruit, of 
the magnitude of a china-orange, 
is very agrecab.e to the taſte, and 
very refreſhing : it iſſues from the 
middle of tus leaves, which are 
of the form of a heart; but the 
root of this plant is poiſon. Here 
acapplc-trees, the apples on which 
are of the figure of a gooſe-egg, 
and the ſeed a kind of bean : this 
fruit is ſweet-ſcented,. and very 


delicious: it is a dwarf-tree which 
requires a rich and moiſt ſoil : the 
Ir9q10is have brought it from the 
(country of the Eriez, Theſe diſ- 
iricts have a great many roots 
Wiich are fit for dying, and ſome 
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of them give a very lively colour, 
See Iroguois. 

GovoGouins, BAY oF, in 
Noa Scotia, lies 10 leagues from 
the river of Onnontague. All the 
coaſt in this ſpace is intermixed 
with marſhes and high grounds 4 
little ſandy, covered with very 
fine trees, eſpecially oak, A pe- 
ninſula well-wooded ſtretches out 
tothe middle of a bay, and forms 
a kind of theatre. On the left 
hand, at entering it, one per- 
ceives in a corner a little iſland, 
which hides the mouth of a river, 
by which the Goyogouins go 
down into the lake, 

GRAC1AS A Dios, a town 
belonging to the province of Hon- 
duras, or Comaiagus, aud au- 
dience of Guatimala, It is ſitvat- 
ed at the mouth of a river upon A 
rocky mountain, which has ſoms 
gold mines in its neighbourhood; 
and it was built the ſame year as 
Vallidolid the capital, from which 
it lies about 27 leagues to the W. 
for the ſecurity of the miners. 

GRANADA, IsLAND OF, or 
GRENADA, one of the Caribbee 
Iſlands. It is ſituated in latitude 
12, 10, and longitude 43, 40. 
about 20 leagues N. W. of To- 
peßo, and 20 N. of New-Anda- 
luſia, on the continent of Ames 
rica, to which this is the neareſt 
of all the French iſlands in the 
Antilles, zo leagues S. W. of 
Barbadocs, and 70 from Marti- 
nico. Its extent from N. to $, 
being 9 leagues in length, and 5 
where broadeſt, it is twice as 
large as St. Chriitopher's, and 
about 24 leagues in compaſs, 

This iſland, has a chain of 
mountains, ſome of which are ver 
high, croſſes it from N. to 8. It 
enjoys à good air; and has a 
ſoil fo fraitful, that all the trees 
upon it, both for fruit and tim- 


ber, are better, ſtraighter, taller, 


and larger, than thoſe in the 
neighbouring iflands, the cocoa- 
tree excepted, which does not 
grow fo high here as in the other 
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neighbouring iſlands, The moſt 
remarkable tree in this iſland is 
the Latin-tree, which, has a tall 
trunk; and, inftead of boughs, 
beats leaves, like fans, in long 
ſtalks, which, growing togetherin 
bundles, ſerve for . roofs of 
houſes, Here are ſalt-pits, and 
pon of armadillos, whoſe fleſh 
$ as good as mutton, and is the 
Grup food of the inhabitants, 
eſides tortoiſes and lamantins. 
The coaſt has abundance of fine 
vallies, watered with good rivers, 
moſt of which iſſue from a lake at 
the top of high mountains in the 
middle of the iſland : and one of 
them runs into the ſea on the 
S. W. where the ſhore is low, 
with good anchorage at the diſ- 
tance of 12 lcagues; but an ex- 
ceeding ſtrong current, which 
both ebbs ard flows in a few 
ours. Round the iſland are ſe- 
veral little bays and harbours, 
which ſerve for mooring of ſhips, 
and landing of goods, and ſome 
of the hat bours are fortified, 'I he 
whole E. coaſt is very ſafe cloſe 
by the ſhore, and the iſland is not 
ſubject to hurricanes, In ſhort, 
the ſoil is capable of producing 
all the commoditics of the cli- 
mate. Its particular articles, be- 
ſides cattle and wild fowl, are 
ſugar, ginper, indigo, and to- 
bacco, with millet and peaſe. 
Along the ſhore run mountains, 
and alſo about the harbour, where 
the habitotions are ; but all the 
reſt is a very five country; and 
here is good travelling Gabe, ſor 
horſes or carriages. 

Its principal port, called Fort 
Royal, ſtanès in the middle of a 
large bay on the S. W. fide of the 
iſland, having a ſandy bottom, 
where 25 ſhips of the line may 
ride ſecure from ſtorms; and the 
harhour will contain 100 ſhips of 
1cco tons, moored, Near the har- 
hour is a large round baſon, parted 
from it by a ſand bank, which, 
it cut, would hold a vaſt number 
of vellels : by reaſon of this bank 
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large ſhips are obliged to pal, 
within 80 paces of one of the tuo 
little mountains at the mouth «f 
the harbour, and about half x 
mile aſunder. Upon one of theſe 
a French engineer erected a tort, 
with a half-moon in front, and 
other regular works, all of good 
ſtone, 
The Dominicans have a ſettle- 
ment 4 leagues N, of the fort, 
which is upwards of a mile in 
breadth : through the middle «f 
it runs a large river, abounding 
with eels, mullets, and cray-hh 
as the adjacent countties do unh 
r zes, wood - pigeons, orto— 
ans, thruſhes, parrots, &c, Ihe 
people here are ſubject to obſli- 
nate fevers. which turn ſometimes 
to a dropſy,-One third of the 
iſland is not cultivated; and the 
a preat part of tl is ſpace is taken 
up by mountains incapable of 
being ploughed, yet many places 
remain to be cultivated by induſ- 
try: however, the whole exporisof 
Granada in 1770 were more thn 
506, 00 I. ſterling, Before the 
ear 1763, this was a neutral 
iſland, when the Engliſh became 
poſlefied. of it by the peace. In 
17;1 this iſland received a very 
conſiderable loſs by a fire at St, 
George's town, the capital of the 
iſland, which it had ſcarcely te- 
covercd before another happened, 
Nov. 1. 1775, which burnt down 
the whole town, and the loſs was 
eſtimated at above 500,000], Lal, 
12, 21. long. 61, 36. ; 
GRANADA, NEW, a province 
of Terra Firma. u borders on 
Carthagena and St, Martha's on 
the N. Venezula on the E. Po- 
payan on the S. and Darien on 
the W. Its length is reckones 
to be 130 leagues, or g9b miles, 
and its breadth about 30 leagues, 
or go miles. It is ſurrcunded 
with ſavage nations, who inhabit 
a very hot country; though Nev 
Granada, generally ſpeaking, “ 
cold, or at leaſt temperate. 
The natives uſe maize, or {bt 
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caſſiva root, inſtead of bread. 
They have plenty of ſalt, which 
they ſell to great profit in the 
neighbouring countries, particu- 
larly thoſe ſituated in the moun- 
tains, and along the river Mag- 
dalena, They have ſtore of game: 
the lakes and rivers abound with 
tin. The natives are tall, and 
wear black, white, or variegated 
cloaks, which they tie round the 
waiſt with a ſaſh. They adorn 
their heads with ſtrings of painted 
flowers very ingeniouſly made of 
cotton, The country abounds 
with gold and filver mines ; and 
as they have ſtore of horſes and 
mules, they ſend a great many of 
them into Peru. The country 
abounds with paſture, wheat and 
other grain, and likewiſe with 
fruit, 

GRANADA, a City in the pro- 
vince of Nicaragua, and audience 
of Guatimala, in Old Mexico, or 
New Spain, It is ſituated on the 
8. ſide of the lake of Nicaragua, 
bo miles S8. E. of Leon; Ke — 
the Spaniards have mills for the 
making of ſugar, canes ahound- 
ing in that neighbourhood, It 
is defended by a caſtle, is more 
populous and better built than 
Leon, and the inhabitants carry 
on a trade both to the North and 
It is the molt fre- 
quented of any town in all Gua- 


timala, as the merchants of Gua- 
$ timala diſpatch their goods from 


hence by the way of Carthagena. 
This town was taken in 1680 b 

French and Engliſh freebooters, 
The interme- 
diate country, lying between this 
ety and Leon, is very fruirful 
and pleaſant, Near Granad3, on 
the ſide of Nicaragua lake, is a 
volcano which may be ſeen from 
the North Sea, or at leaſt a great 
way in the lake towards that ſea, 
It is a frightful hill, being cleft 
down almoſt from the top to the 


| bottom, like a broken ſaw, and 
our (ailors call it 


the Devil's 
Mouth, Granada lies 51 miles 
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W. from the city of Mexico, 
Lat. 11, 26. long. 89, 12. 

GRANADILLAS, or GRENAs 
DILLAS, a knot of dangerous 
iſlands and rocks near the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, where the preateft 
channel is but 3 or 4 leagues 
broad, They lie about the 18th 
degree of latitude, and are a range 
of ſmall iflands and rocks de- 
pendent on Granada, This ar- 
chipelago, whoſe length is about 
14 leagues, contains 23 iſlands 
fit to produce cotton, coffee, in- 
digo, and even ſugar. The air 
is healthy, but there are no run- 
— ſprings of freſh water. The 
moſt conſiderable at the N. end 
of the chain is not above 2 
leagues from St, Vincent, and is 
called Becouya, or Bequia, but the 
French called it Little Martinico, 
Beſides this, there are the iſlands 
of Moſkitos and Cannaouan; Fri- 
gate iſland, and Union iſland, are 

etween Becouya and Cariauacou, 
The Griſon, and the Diamond or 
Round iſland, are the two prin- 
cipal ones among thoſe which fill 
up the interval between Cariaua- 
cou and Granada, 

GRANVILLE County, the 
moſt ſouthern ſubdiviſion of S. 
Carolina, of which the other 3 
are Colleton, Berkley, and Cra- 
ven. It is ſituated along the ri- 
ver Savannah, and reckoned the 
molt convenient and fruitful part 
of all Carolina, Here a colony 
of Scots ſettled under Lord Car- 
droſs, but were oblige.| to quit 
it for fear of the Spaniards; ſo 
that the country continued un- 
inhabited by any Europeans till 
the year 1732, when one Monf, 
Purry, a gentleman of Neuf 
Chattel, in Switzerland, being 
encouraged i the Government 
both in England and Carolina, 
undertook to ſettle a company of 
Swiſs there: and 8 172 
perſons were tranſported thither 
the aforeſaid year, who were ſoon 
followed by a great many more; 
ſo that iu a very little time the 
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colony conſiſted of above 300 


perſons. They ſettled on the 
northern bank of the river Sa— 


vannah, where they built a town, 


which they called Purryſburgh, 
about 36 miles above the mouth 
of the river, The fide which 
M. Purry pitched on is in lat, 

2, 20. on a ſpot of ground for- 
merly called the great Yamaſec- 
Bluff. 

In the county of Granville is 
the river May, which joining with 
the river Cambage, forms, toge- 
ther with the ſes, the iſland of 
Fdelano, The country lying up- 
on the banks of the May was 
formerly inhabited by an Indian 
pation called the Veſtoes, In it 
alſo is a pleaſant Jake, and de- 
lightful valley. Port-Royal river 
lies about 15 miles to the north- 
wards of the river May : it has 
a bold entrance, and 17 feet in 
depth on the bar at low water, 
The barbour is large, commo- 
dious, and ſafe for ſhipping ; and 
it runs up into a fine fruitful 
country, preferable to any other 
parts of Carolina, It ſpends it- 
ſelf, by various branches, into 
other large rivers, This port lies 
not above 180 miles from St, Au- 
guſtine. 

GRANVILLE CounTY, in 
the diſtrict of Hillſborough, in 
N. Carolina, and is one of the 
moſt N. ſubdiviſions of the pro- 
vince, It is divided from Vir- 
ginia in ſome parts by the river 
Roanoke, by which it has com- 
munication with the fea, 

GRATIAS A Dios, or GRa- 
Cilas a Dios, the name Colur - 
bus gave to a cape of Honduras, 
in Mexico, upon his meeting with 
a favourable wind. It is ſituated 
in lat. 14, 36. long. 84, 12. 

GREEN ISLAND, or Serpent 
Iſland, one of the leſſer Virgin 
Ifles, which is claimed by the 
Spaniards, and ſituated near the 
E. end of Porto Rico, 

GREENWICH, atown in Green» 


wich townſhip, Rhode Iſland, on 
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the W. bank of Narraganſet-hay, 
oppolite which is Hope Iſland. 

GREENWICH, a toun in Weſt 
Jerſey, in Cumberland county, 
15 miles S. W. from Salem, and 
34 S. of Philadelphia, about 4 
miles from the Delawar Yiver. 

GREENWICH, a town at the 
W. extremity of Fairfield county, 
Connecticut, 3 miles W. from 
Rye, and 7 E. from Stamford, 
on the coaſt of Long-Iſland Sound, 
off which lie Patrick's Iſles, 

GRENADA. See Granada, 

GRrIiSON, one of the ſmaller 
Granadillas Iſlands. It is ſitu— 
ated between Diamond ifle and 
Cariauacou, Tt is not inhabitcd, 
having no freſh water. 

GROTON, a town in Middle- 
ſex county, Maſlachuſets - Bey, 
about 24 miles N. W. from Cam- 
bridge, at the head of a brauch 
of the river Merimack, in the 
great road to Peterſburg, in New 
Hampſhire, 

GROTON, in New London 
county, Connecticut, New Evg- 
land, about 2 miles E. of the 
river Thames, and the ſame VN, 
of the ſea-coaſt, off which lics 
Fiſher's Iſland. 

GUADALAXARA, one of the 
three diſtricts, governments, ot 
courts of audience, into which 
Old Mexico, or New Spain, is 
divided: the other two arc Mes- 
ico and Guatimala, This au- 
dience is alſo called the kingdom 
of New Gallicia, It lies the fur 
theſt to the N. of the three an- 
diences of New Spain, though 
ſituated on the coaſt of the South 
Sea. Its extent is between lt. 
20 and 25. On the E. and 8. 
it is bounded by Panuco, with 
ſeveral provinces of the audience 
of Mexico; on the N. by the 
kingdom of New Mexico ; and 
on the W, it is waſhed by the 
South Seca and the Gulph of Ce- 
lifornia, on the coaſt of which laſt 
it ſtretches above 200 leagues 
from 8. E, to N. W. but within 
land it is very irregular, and dhe 
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N. part, eſpecially, is very nar- 
row; yet in ſome places it is 
reckoned 500 miles broad, 
Its climate differs much, ac- 
cording to its ſituation, being 
partly in the Temperate, and 
partly in the Torrid Zone: yet it 
is much more temperate than any 
other part of New Spain; and in 
the general it is reckoned healthy: 
ſo that it is common for people 
to live here to 100 years of age: 
but it is much infeſted with gnats, 
bugs, and other vermin. The 
ſoil is moſtly mountainous and 
ody: fo that the coaſt looks 
lize a deſert, It is ſaid, that the 
| Spaniards have quite forſaken the 
© coalt on purpoſe, that, if ſtrangers 
| ſhould land, they may not find 
any temptation to ſtay, becauſe, 
beſides the ſilver mines in this 
province, ſome of gold have been 
lately diſcovered, which are of 
Very great value: and they chuſe 
to tranſport the ore on mules to 
Mexico, rather than run the riſk: 
of expoſing ſo valuable a product 
to be intercepted by foreigners, 
it they ventured to ſend it in 
8 ſmall veſlels by ſea, With re- 
C gard to the reſt, the country is 
Ipieity fruitful; and it produces 
Furopean and Indian grain fo 
pl:atifully, that the latter yields 
a hundred-fold, and the other 
uo hundred: but it is often de- 
oyed by locuſts, and vaſt num— 
bers of pyes no larger than ſpar- 
grows, as their olives are by ants, 
lo this country are all ſorts. of 
Fus, herbs, and roots, better 
han thoſe in Europe; plenty of 
Wl22r-canes, cochineal, and bees 
id to be without ſtings. The 
eures abound with all ſorts of 
; title; ang the woods with ve- 
Piſon, pine and oak trees; yet 
Ney are infeſted by wolves and 

corpions, Here is a medicinal 
Nepper, which cures all ſores; 
green (tones, alſo, ſaid to be a 
ppecific againſt the gravel, fra- 
pant flowers, valuable drugs, and 
dich mines of ſilver, copper, and 
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lead. On the coaſt alſo is a good 
pearl-fiſhery, The natives are 
ſubtle, treacherous, and lazy : 
they are armed with bows and 
arrows; and often attack the 
Spaniards from the wonds, ex- 
cept when the Spaniſh officers are 
in conjunction with their caciques 
in the government, The better 
ſort of Spaniards live here by 
trade, and are maſters of the 
ſilver-mines : the others follow- 
ing tillage and graſing. 

Such of the natives as pretend 
to be civilized, are very indolent 
and lazy, and will not work but 
for great wages. Their apparel 
is a ſhirt, and ſquare cloak of cot- 
ton, faſtened with two buttons 
before: they have drawers and 
coverlids of the ſame, and lie 
upon flags and matts made of 
theſe : they wear green ſtones 
and ſhells about their necks, 
arms, and legs. Their chief re- 
creation is dancing to the ſound 
of a hollow ſtick. Horſe-fleſh, 
and maize-cakes, are their prin- 
cipal and molt delicious dainties; 
and chocolate and magney-wine, 
their favourite liquors, 

This audience of Guadalaxara 
is ſubdivided into the following 
ſeven provinces, as they lie from 
S. to N. namely, GuaJalaxara 
Proper, Xaliſco, Chiametlan, Za- 
cateens, New Biſcay, Culliacan, 
and Cinaloa; all which ſee. 

GUADALAXARA PROPER, 
which is the principal province, 
and gives name to the whole au- 
dience, is bounded on the E. and 
S. hy the province of Mechoacan; 
on the N. by that of Xaliſco; and 
a corner of it waſhed by the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the W. Notwith- 
ſtanding its ſituation under the 
Torrid Zone, it is healthy, tem- 
perate, and fruitful; producing 
not only good timber, but Euro- 

ean and Indian wheat in great 
lenty, and all the fruits found in 
e countries; beſides the vaſt 
treaſures of ſilver commonly taken 
out of its mines. It is not above 
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go leagues either in length or 
breadt * 8 
GUADALAXARA, a city of 
Mexico, and 'capital of the laſt 
mentioned province, bearing its 
name, or of New Gallicia, It is 
the head of the audience, the 
ſeat of the royal courts of juſtice, 
and a biſhop's ſee of a conſidera- 
ble revenue, which is a ſuffragan 
to Mexico, It is a large, popu- 
lous, and ueat city, ſtanding very 
pleaſantly on the banks of the 
river Baranja, or Eſquitlan, which 
iſſues from the lake of Mechoa- 
can, whence it goes with a rapid 
ſtream towards the N. W. and at 
4 leagues from this city it has a 
very high fall, after which it 
haſtens into the Pacific Ocean, be- 
tween Xaliſco and Chiametlan. It 
is no where fordable ; ſo that the 
Spaniards croſs it in boats The 
lake of Chapala, which is ſaid to be 
40 leagues in circuit, lies on the 
S. ſide of this city. Io this city 
are ſeveral churches, beſides its 
ſtately cathedral, and ſome con- 
vents for both ſexes, It is reckon- 
ed to lie 262 miles W. of the 
city of Mexico; and ſtands in a 
lain which is not only watered 
Go the above-mentioned river, but 
by ſeveral brooks and ſprings 
that make it productive of great 
ſtore both of corn and graſs, 
About 5 leagues from it is a 
mountain of a prodigious height, 
and ſo ſteep that no beaſts of bur- 
then can climb it; and all the o- 
ther mountains about it are crag- 
gy, and full of large pine and oak 
trees, It lies in latitude 20, 51. 
long. 108, 20. | 
GUADALOUPE, one of the 
largeſt of all the Caribbees, in 
that diviſion of them called the 
Leeward Iflands, It is Gtuated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, It was 
fo called by the great Colum- 
bus, who firſt diſcovered it, from 
the reſemblance of its mountains 
to thoſe of that name in Old 
Spain: the Caribbeans called it 
Karukeia, or Carriceura, As ſoon 
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as Columbus landed here, he and 
his Spaniards were attacked by a 
ſhower of arrows, ſhot by the 
women on the ifland, who were 
ſoon, however, diſperſed by his 
fre-arms : upon which his men 
plundered and burnt their houſes, 
or huts, where were found great 
quantities of honey, wax, iron, 
bows and arrows, cotton ſpun and 
unſpun, cotton-hammocks, and 
looms for weaving; together with 
pompions, or a fort of pine-ap- 
ples, maſtic, aloes, ſandal, gin. 
ger, frankincenſe, a fort of cin- 
namon-trees, and various fruits 
and herbs different from ours, 
The birds he ſaw here were large 
parrots, partridges, turtles, and 
nightingales; beſides daws, be- 
rons, falcons, and kites, He 
found the houſes here better and 
fuller of proviſions than any he 
had ſeen in theſe iſlands, A 
voyage made to Guadaloupe by 
the Spaniards, in 1625, pives the 
following account, The naked 
Barbarians of this, as well as the 
other iſlands, uſed to be very im- 
patient for the arrival of the 
Spaniſh fleets once a year : they 
reckoned up their months by 
moons ; and when they thoupht 
the time drawing near, prepared 
ſugar-canes, plantanes, tortoiſes, 
and other proviſions, in order to 
barter with them for iron, knives, 
and haberdaſhery - wares. The 
Indians had round canoes like 
troughs, painted with the Englith, 
Dutch, and French arms; this 
being then a common port for all 
nations that ſailed to America. 
The hair of the natives hung down 
to the midde of their backs, and 
their faces were flaſhed and pink 
ed, They had thin plates den- 
gling at their noſes like hog-rings, 
and they fawned like children 
upon the Spaniards, 

It is upwards of 60 miles along 
and about the ſame breadth 
This iſland is 25 miles N. W. of 
Marigalante; and it is reckonel 


to be 65 miles N. of Martinicv 
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Till the year 1759, it was ſubject 
to the French; when Commo- 
dore Moor and General — 
ton entirely -reduced it to the 
obedience of Great Britain. Gua- 
daloupe is the largeſt and one of 
the finſt iſlands which belonged 
to the French in thoſe parts; be- 
ing, near 60 leagues in circuit, 
It is divided into two parts by a 
channel not a league and a half 
long, and from 30 to 8 yards 
broad, called the Salt-river, na- 
vigable for barks of 50 tons bur- 
then; which runs N. and 8. and 
communicates with the fea on 
both ſides, by a large bay at each 
end, of which that on the N. is 
called Grand Cul de Sac, and 
that on the S. Petit Cul de Sac, 
The E. part of the iſland is called 
Grande Terre, and is about 19 
leagues from Antigua point on 
the N. W. to the point of Guada- 
loupe on the S. E. and about 9 
leagues and & in the middle, 
where broadeſt ; and about 50 
leagues in circuit, The W. part, 
which is properly Guadaloupe, is 
ſubdivided by a ridge of moun- 
tains, into Cabes-terre on the W. 
and Baſſe-terre on the E. his 
is 13 leagues and 4 from N. to 
§. and 7 and 4 where broadeſt : 
and 35 leagues in circuit, Both 
parts would be joined by an iſth- 
mus a league and a 4 in breadth, 
were it not cut through by the 
ſaid canal, The cold on thoſe 
rocks ſuffers nothing to grow but 
fern, and ſome uſeleis trees co- 
vered with moſs, 'Towards the 
8. point at the ſummit of them, 
riſes ſo high as to be loſt out of 
light, in the middle region of the 
air, a mountain called the Sulphur 
Mountain, which exhales, out of 
an opening 100 feet wide, a thick 
and black ſmoke, mixed with 
Iparks, which are viſible in the 
night, Out of theſe mountains 
run a great many ſtreams that car- 
ry fruitfulneſs into the plains 
which they water, and temper the 
burning air of the climate, The 
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whole iſland is divided into 22 


1 14 in Guadaloupe, and 


in Grand Terre, Grande Terre 
is deſtirute of freſh water, and 24 
leagues in compaſs: both iſlands 
together about 60, The Salt-river 
is about 50 toiſes or zoo feet 
over at its mouth, towards the 
Great Cul de Sac, from whence it 
grows narrower ; ſo that in ſome 
places it is not above go feet over. 
Its depth is likewiſe as unequal as 
its breadth; for in fome places it 
will carry a ſhip of oo tons, and 
in others hardly bear a veſſel of 
50. It is a ſmooth, clear ſtream, 
from the one Cul de Sac to the 
other, and finely. ſhaded, for the 
moſt part, with mangroves. 

The air is very clear and healthy, 
and not ſo hot as in Martinico. 
Here is alſo plenty of water, and 
as good as the foil is rich; which 
laſt is not inferior to that of Mar- 
tinico. It is as well cultivated, 
and fortified with equal ſtrength. 
Its produce is the ſame with that 


of Martinico, and its export 9 


ſugar is as great, beſides indigo, 
cotton, and thoſe other commo- 
dities produced in all the iſlaods 
of that part of America called the 
Welt Indies. 

The chief product of the ſoil, 
is cafſida, tobacco, caſſia, ban- 
nanas, pine-apples, ſtore of rice, 
maize, and potatoes. Some of the 
mountains are overgrown with 
trees; and at the foot of others 
are large plains, watered by freſh 
and ſweet ſtreams, Here are ſe- 
veral boiling hot ſprings ; parti- 
cularly one to the W. ſide near 
the iſland of Goyaves, The two 
gulphs called the Culs de Sar, 
abound with tortoiſes, ſharks, pi- 
lots, and the other fiſh common 
to theſe ſeas: and here is abun- 
dance of thoſe called land-crabs, 
with ſwarms of muſyuitos and 

nats. 

The forts of this iſland, are, 
1. Fort Lewis in the Grande Ter- 
re, on the E. fide of the bay 
called Petit Cul de Sac, It is too 

12 
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high to defend the veſſels that an- 
chor at the bottom of it; and 
therefore they have eredted a re- 
doubt below it, with a battery of 
ſix guns, which play into the 
road, From this fort may be 
ſeen not only the greateſt part of 
the Cabes-terre, and Grand Cul 
de Sac, and many ſmall iſlapds 
in the Petit Cul, with the iſlands 
of Xaintes, but alſo the moun- 
tains of Dominica in clear wea- 
ther. This fort lies in the pariſh 
of Goſier, on the Grande Terre, 
Certain abyſſes are in the Grande 
Terre, which are great indentures 
made in the land by the ſea, af- 
fording ſhelter for veſſels, in very 
deep water, from the hurricanes 
or an enemy; and where they 
are moored to palmetto-trees on 
each fide, . 

2. The Great Cul de Sac con- 
tains a baſon five or ſix leagues in 
length, from the point of Groſle 
Morne, in the Baſle Terre, to that 
of Antigua, in the Grande Terre. 
It is alſo ncarly three leagues in 
the broadeſt part, and at leaſt 
one in the narroweſt; with ſafe 
riding for ſhips of all rates, 

3. The Petit Cul de Sac is a 
populous, well cultivated, and 
trading pariſh, to the N. of that 
of Goyaves : and both are in the 
Cabes-terre, on the E. ſide of 
Gaudaloupe Proper, Here are no 
leſs than eight rivers, beſides near 
as many brooks that run into the 
ſea in the ſpace of four leagues, 
betwixt the river of Coin, which 
is to the W. of the Salt-river, and 
the Brick-kiln river. 

Ginger comes up extremely well 
in the E. part of Gavudaloupe 
Proper, betwixt the Great Cul de 
Sac and the river of Cabes-terre; 
and though the climate ot theſe 
iſlands is very hot, the people cat 
a valt quantity of it, even when 

reen, The Cabes-terre river, 
called the Great river, is in ſome 
places 180 feet wide, Its water 
is very clear; but almoſt impaſſa- 
ble by reaſon of numerous rocks, 
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The next river to the 8. is ths 
Grand Carbet, and a little furt}r 


is the Grand Bananiers, that tt. 


minates the quarter called Ch. 
terre, which is by much the fac 
part of the iſland, For from this 
river to the Groſs Morne, where 
begins the Grand Cul, it is a very 
even country, near 20 leagues in 
extent by the ſea-ſide; which is 
only a league in ſome places, and 
at moſt but four from the moun- 
tains, 

The quarter of the Trois Ri. 
vieres on the 8. E. fide is four 
miles broad, with a good foil for 
ſugar-canes, and ſeveral conſider. 
able ſettlemen!s. They have here 
at the 8. end, what they call the 


Old Fort, for the ſecurity of the 


coaſt, which is very even, ba 
good anchorage, and ſmooth wi- 
ter; where, ſhould an enemy make 
a deſcent, and poſſeſs them lv: 
of this part, they miglit cut ff 
the communication betwixt the 
Cabes terte and Beſſe- terre, and 
ſo make themſelves maſters ot he 
whole, In the tulphur moun- 
tains is a redoubt called Dy 
d' Aſne, to which, upon a de ceit, 
they (end their beſt effects, wives, 
children, &. But the country 
here is ſo full of woods and ptcc- 
pices, that a handful of men mit 
keep off an army, 

The river of the Galleons on 
the 8. W. fide, where is another 
fort, is a conſiderable river; ond 
when fordable, the only pall-gt 
from the Cubes terre to the Bal... 
terre, Here is excellent anchor. 
age, but the water taſles ol ful- 
IE and vitriol, cauſing fluxes, 

The chief fort of the why 
iſland is that at the town of Balle 
terre, two leagues N, from the 
point of the old fort; which t 
the firſt peopleing couſiited d 
two conſiderable towns, one cloſe 
by the tiver St. Louis, or the Hi. 
viere des Peres, i. e. the [acobite 
Friars river; the other on boil 
ſides of the Bailiff tiver, where 
was at fil! a chapel, uon tuucd 
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r St. Charles, on the E. are the 
Wins of another fortification de- 


Pitoxed by the Engliſh in 1697, 
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to a parochial church, But the 
former having been carried away 
twice by the inundations of the 
river in hurricanes, the inhabi- 
tants removed towards the fort, 
where they built the town of St. 
Louis, which is now the princi- 
pal town of the iſland, having ſe- 
yeral churches, monaſteries, &c. 
and a caſtle with four bulwarks, 
beſides a fort on a neighbouring 
mountain: yet it has been ruine« 

more than onee, In 1691 it was 
burned by the Engliſh, together 
with ſome other forts; and when 
entirely rebuilt, it was carried away 
by an inundation of the river 
Bailiff, It was begun to be re- 
built when the Engliſh burut it 
again in 1703, together with 
Magdalen and other forts. A con- 
ſiderable addition is planned to be 
added to it, called Le Bourg, 
which will make it the hanſomeſt 
of any in the colony, This fort 
tands upon higher ground than 
the town: its walls are waſhed on 
the 8. E. by the river Galleons ; 
on the S. W. it faces the ſea, be- 
ing only 100 paces from it; and 
on the N. W. fide it looks towards 
the town and the mountains. The 
moſt conftderable part of the 
town is between the fort and the 
river of Herbs; and this is pro- 
perly the town of Baſſe- terre; and 


that which extends from the river 


to the brook of Billan, is called 
the town of St, Francis, from a 
church and convent of Capuchins 
in it. In May, 1759; by the 


F voanimity between Commodore 
Moore and General Barrington, 
together with the 
E the Britiſh troops, this iſſand came 
E gradually, and in a ver 

ume, into our hands; as J 
Lei Marigalante ſoon after; but 
Ney the Peace in 1763 it was re- 
Wurned to the French. 


rcat valour of 


ſhort 
id that 


Betwixt the river Bailiff on the 
eat river of Goyaves, 
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All the ground between the Bai. 
liff river, and that of Pleſſis, is 
called the Marſh of St. Robert. 
The top of the Sulphur mou 
tain, to which you muſt paſs 
over the river St. Louis, is bare, 
without any ching but fern, and 
ſome ſorry ſhrubs full of moſs. 
From hence may plainly he ſeen 
not only Dominica, the Xaintes 
iſlands, and Marigalante, but a 
clear view of Martinico one wayy 
as well as Monierrat, Nevis, and 
the neighbouring iſlands, the other. 
Round the hill are burnt ſtones 
and whitiſh aſhes, which ſmell 
ſtrong of ſulphur. Thefe increaſe 
the higher you aſcended; and at 
the top, which is a vaſt rugged 
plaform, covered with all ſizes of 
»urnt ſtones; ſmoke iſſues out 
from ſundry clefts and chinks. 
On the E. {ide of the mountaia 
are two mouths of this Sulphur 
it, one of which was oval, ang 
judged to be about 100 feet in 
its greateſt diameter; every now 
and then emitting thick clouds af 
ſmoke, wich ſparks of fire. The 
negroes who tell brimſtone fetch 
it from this mountain», About 
200 paces below the leaſt and 
loweſt mouth are 3 little pools of 
very hot water, 4 or 5 paces aſun- 
der, the biggeſt of which may be 
about 6 fect in diameter. Its wa- 
ter is very dark - coloured, and 
ſmells like that in a ſmith's forge, 
The ſecond is whitiſh, and has 
the taſte of alum, The third is 
blue, and of a vitriolic taſte, 
Here are alſo ſeveral fmall ſprings, 
which, uniting, form divers rivers 
or torrents; one of them, called 
the White river, from the alhes 
and ſulphur covering it, falls into 
that of St. Louis, The middle 
and bottom of this burning moun- 
tain are as diffexent from the tap 
as if in quite another country, be- 
ing covered with a delighttul ver- 
dure of tall trees and herbage, 
watered with abundance of 1ivu- 
lets, and very carefully cultivateg. 
The French, whea they fettled 
13 | 
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here in 1635, began by attacking 
the Caribbs, who poſlefled the 
land. This war was followed, 
during three years, by a horrible 
famine that almoſt deſtroyed the 
infant colony; the inhabitants 
were reduced to eat graſs, and to 
dig up the dead corps to live on. 
After the famine ſucceeded incur- 
ſions of enemies, diſputes among 
the chicfs and pianters, and ſome 
other ſad diſaſters, which almoſt 
brought this colony to ruin, and 
prevented it from making any 
progreſs, ſo that at the end of 60 
years the mother-country hardly 
erceived the exiſtence of the co- 
fouy. The ſucceſs and proſperity 
of the iſland cannot be dated be- 
fore the peace of Utrecht. At 
the end of 1455, Guadaloupe con- 
tained 9624 whites, and 41,cco 
flaves. The amount of its ſalea- 
ble goods was produced by 334 
ſugar-plantations, 15 ſquare fields 
of indigo, 46, 840 cacao - trees, 
11,700 tobacco-plants, 2,257,725 
of coffee, and 12,748,447 of cot- 
ton, For its proviſions they 
cultivated 29 ſquares of rice, or 
maize, and 1219 of potatoes and 
yams, 2,028, 520 bananas, and 
32,577,950 holes of manioc or 
caſlada. The cattle confiſted of 
4946 horſes, 2924 mules, 125 
aſſes, 13,716 horned beaſls, 11,162 
ſheep and goats, and 2455 ſwine, 
The principal article is caflada or 
manioc, of which they meke 
bread, and of this plant there is 
more cultivated here than in all 
the Engliſh iſlands taken together. 
In 1763 it was rendered * da 
dent ot Martinico, and had a 
governor of its own appointed, 
and has Deſirade iſland and Ma- 
rigalante annexed to it, as well 
as Xaintes, In 1767 Guadaloupe 
contained 11,863 white inhabi- 
tants, 752 free blacks, or mulat- 
toes, 72,761 (lives, in all $5,376 
perſons, Its cattle conſiſted of 
cobotorſes, 4854 mules, 111 aſſes, 
17, 378 horned beaſts, 14,895 
ſheep and goats, and 2669 [wine 


. 

For proviſions it had 30, 476,218 
holes of manioc, 2,819,262 b.- 
nanas, 2118 fquares of land with 
yams and potatoes, Among 
plantativns were 72 anattas, 327 
caſſia- rees, 134,294 Cac2o-trecs, 
5,821,176 coffee-trees, 12,1569 
plants of cotton, 21,474 1quarcs 
of land with ſugar-cancs. The 
woods take up 22,097 ſquares t 
land; there arc 20,247 of paſture 
or ſavannas, and 6405 uicu!:. 
vated or abandoned, 1582 plant. 
tions of cotton, coffee, cacao, and 
proviſions 5; 401 of fugar-canes, 
which employ 40 water mills, 
263 moved by oxen, and 11 by 
wind, 

Its productions, with thoſe of 
its dependencies, amount annually 
to 46 million pounds of ſugar, 
21 millions of coffee, 320,cco of 
cotton, aud Sooo cacao, 

GUAN ABACOA.—Sce His 
vanuah, 

GUANAHANT, or Sr. 841 
VADOR, now Catt- Iſland, one of 
the Bahamas; ſituated in the At- 
lantic Ocean, This was the ful 
land which Columbus difcovercd 
in the year 1492, whence he called 
It be, Leal his crew having 
given themſelves over for loſt is 
an immenſe ocean, till they ſav 
this iſland, It lies in lat 24, 16 
long. 76, 12. 

GUARICO, a town ſituated on 
the N. ſide of St. Domingo, or: 
of the Antilles iflands, in the At- 
lantie ocean. It is alſo called Case 
Frangois, and lies in lat. 19, 5 
It is near half a league in lenz t), 
and contains about 14 or 15. 
habitants, being a mixture cf 
Creols, Europeans, Negroes, Mu— 
lattos, and Caſts, Here is church, 
a good ſquare, a college of Jeſuits, 
a nunnery, an hoſpital, aud! 
convent of religious, The tov! 
lies open, without any other de 
fence than a ſingle ramp:rt ; vit 
it is well garriſoncd withiy, 

The place is extremely uc 
cultivated, being ſown with ce 
ſpecies of grain. The n 
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work is all done by negroes, and 
the people here are rich enough 
to ſend Jarge returns to France 
tor the European commociti-s 
brought hither, Ine grounds here 
are laid out in plantations of ſu- 
gar, indigo, tobacco, and coffee ; 
the joint produce of which is fo 
large, that 30,000 tons are an- 
nually exported to France, It is 
in theſe reſpects a very conſideta- 
ble colony to France, no leſs than 
160 fail, ſmail and great, coming 
annually from France, from 150 
to soo tons, to Guarico, All 
theſe [hips come loaded with goods 
and proviſions; and every one 
returns with 30 or 40,000 dollars 
in ſpecie, Thoſe wy which go 
from Guarico, exclufive of the 
cargo, which conſiſts of the pro- 
ducts of the colony, carry to 
France every year balf a mi.lion 
of dollars. Not one fourth part 
of the cargo of ſo many (hips 
can be conſumed in this colony 
and its dependencies; and conle- 
quently it muſt find a great ac- 
count in its trade with the Spaniſh 
fettlements, as the Havannah, 
Carraccas, Santa Martha, Car- 
thagena, Terra Firma, Nicaragua, 
and Honduras,-See Cape Fran- 

. 

„ or PAN Uu co, 
{which ſee, ) a province which bor- 
ders on New Leon and Mexico, 
in which province they gather 
cochincal and ſeveral grains, and 
it abounds with very rich ſilver 
mines, All the ſhores are low, 
overflowed, unhealthy, and full of 
falt marſhes; in other reſpects it 
is like Tiaſcala, 

GuaTIMALA, Audience and 
Province of, in New-Spain, is a- 
bove 750 miles in length, and 
450 in breadth. It is bounded 
on the N, by Chiapa and Vera- 
paz; on the S. and W. by the 
Sonth-Sea, and on the E. by 
Honduras, It abounds in choco- 
late, which they make uſe of in- 

ead of money, It has 12 pro- 


. Viaces under it; and the native 
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Americans, under the dominions 
of Spain, profeſs chriſtianity ; 
bat it is mixed with a great many 
of their own ſuperſtitions. There 
is a great chain of high moun- 
tains, which run acroſs it from 
E. to W. and it is ſubject to 
earthquakes ard florms, It is, 
however, very fertile, and pro- 
duces great quantities of choco- 
late, cochineal, cotton, and indi- 
go. The merchandize of this 
province are generally conveyed 
to the port of St. Thomas, in the 
bay of Honduras, to be ſent to 
Europe. The way acrofs this 
province to the South-Sea is about 
65 leagues, and is the next to 
that from Vera Cruz to Acapulco. 

St, Jago de Guatimala was the 
capital of the whole audience; a 
large and rich town, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, and an univerſity, but 
it was ſwallowed up by an carth- 
quake in April, 1973. It con- 
tained about 60,cco inhabitants 
of all colours, and was immer ſe- 
ly rich, but there are no traces of 
it left. "The loſs was eſtimated 
at 15 millions ſterling, in mer- 
chandize; and it was the third 
city of the Spaniſh empire in 
America, 

GUATIMALA, the Volcano of, 
is a mountain which throws out 
fire and ſmoke. St. Jago de Gua- 
timala was almoſt ruined by it in 
1541. It was rcbuilt at a good 
diſtance from this dreadful moun- 
tain, which totally demolithed it 
in April, 1773. 

Guaves PETIT, in St. Do. 
mingo, — See Hiſpaniola. 

GUAXACA, a province be- 
longing to theaudicnce of Mexico, 
or New Spain. It reaches ſrom 
the bay of Mexico on the N, to 
the South Sea on the S. having 
the province of TFlaſcala on the 
N. W. and thofe of Chiapa, Gua- 
timala, and Tabaſco, on the E. 
It extends nearly 95 leagues along 
the South Sea, 50 along the bay 
of Mexico, and near 120, fa 
ſome, along the confines of Tlaye 
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cala, but not above 50 on thoſe 
of Chiapa. The air here is gocd, 
and the ſoil fruitful, eſpecially in 
mulberry-trees; - ſo that it pro- 


| duces more ſilk than any province 


in America, Except the valley 
of Guaxaca, the greateſt part is 
mountainous, yet abounding with 
wheat, cattle, ſugar, cotton, ho- 
ney, cocon, plantanes, and other 
fruits, It has rich mines of gold, 
ſilver, and lead; and all its rivcrs 
have gold in their ſands. Caſſia, 
cochincal, eryſtal, and copperas, 
abound alſo here, Were the peo- 
ple of this province indu'trious, 
they might be the richeſt in the 
Weſt Indies 5 but they are accuſ- 
tomed fo a lazy life by the clergy, 
who have 120 monaiteries, beſides 
ſeveral hoſpitals, ſchools, and o- 
ther places of public charity: in- 
ſomuch that the Indians purchaſe 
proviſions principally by the gold 
which the women pick up in the 
rivers, This province was for- 
merly reckoned to contain 150 
conſiderable towns, beſides up- 
wards of zoo villages; but now 
it is ſaid to be thinly inhabited. 
Great part of the eſtates belong- 
ing to the Cortez family lie in 
this country, The leaſt difficult 
paſs from one ſea to another is 
through this province by the ri- 
ver Guazahuaſcos to the port De 
la Ventoſa, in the gulf Tequan- 
tepec. The mountain of Cocola, 
which ſeparates this province from 
Tlaſeala, has mines of gold, ſil- 
ver, cryſtal, vitriol, and different 
forts of precious ſtones, 

The vanilla, a drug uſed as a 
perfume to give chocolate a fla- 
vour, is the produce of Guaxaca, 
It grows, indeed, in divers parts 
of Mexico, but no where fo plen- 
tifully as in this province. 

GUAXACA, the capital of the 
laſt - mentioned province bearing 


Its name, in New Spain, It is 


the ſee of a biſhop, and the re- 
fidence of a governor, It lies 


120 miles W. of Spirito Santo, 
-and 230 S. of the city of Mexico, 


232 in the ſame direction from 


GUI 


the gulf of this laſt name, ang 
S. of Vera Cruz, in the delight. 
ful valley of Guaxaca, which i; 


18 miles in length, and 12 in | 


breadth, and in the road leadir 

through Chiapa to Guatimala.— 
Here is a very ſtately cathedral, 
and it contains ſeveral thouſand 
families, both Spaniards and In- 
dians, Of the former are ſeveral 
which are rich, and deſcended 
from the old Spaniſh governors, 
This, though a middling city, 
and but indifferently built. carries 
on a conſiderable trade both with 
the North and South Seas. The 
river here is not fortified ; fo that 
ſmall veſſels might eaſily fail up 
and ſubdne the country. The 
bett chocolate in America is made 
here by the nuns, and exported 
from hence to Spain. In this 
valley, which Charles V. of Spain 
gave Cortez, with the title of Mar- 
quis det Vclle, are ſeveral rich 
towns, Cloiſters, and churches; 
with an excellent breed of horſes, 
and great herds of black cattle 
and ſheep, which furniſh the clo- 
thiers of Los Angelos with wool, 
and Spain with hides. The Cre- 
olian clergy here are as great ene- 
mies to the Spaniſh clergy as ihe 
native Americans are. Accord- 
ing to ſome, the proper name of 
Guaxaca is Antiquera z but this 
laſt others make a ſeparate town, 
and biſhop's ſee alfo, ſituated a- 
bout 80 miles to the 8. W. I: 
is ſaid to have a ſtately cathedral, 
adorned with mary large and 


high pillars of marble, each of 


which is as one entire (tone, It 
is ftuated in lat. 18, 2. long. 
101, 10. 

GUIARA, a town of Tern 
Firma. It has a harbour on the 
Caracoa coaſt, 212 miles E. of 
Maracaibo; where, in the yezrs 
1739 and 1743 the Engliſh were 
twice repulſed, and loſt ſome men 
in attacking this place, It lies in 
lat. 10, 39, 8. long. 66, 1. 

GUILDFORD, an inland coun- 
ty in the diſtrict of Saliſbury, is 
N, Carolina, 
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AcHA, Rio Dr LA, on 

the coaſt of Terra Firma. 
The Spaniards formerly called it 
Nueſtra Senora de los Neieves, 
and afterwards De los Remedios. 
It is ſituated on the banks of the 
river of the ſame name, namely, 
Rio de la Hacha; and but a 
ſhort mile from the ſea-coaſt upon 
2 little hill, and containing not 
much above too houſes. It lies 
about 246 miles E. of Carthagen:. 
It is ſituated within the govern- 
ment of St. Martha, and is the 
ſecond city of the province, [t 
is but ſmall, but fortified, and 
the Iudians about it do not ac- 
knowledge the yoke of the 3pa- 
niards ; they are generally ſhep- 
herds, and breed vait flocks in 
their fruuful paſtures which their 
plains and mountains afford them. 

HADHAM, E. and W. two 
towns in Hartford county, Con- 
neticut, near the banks of Con- 
neQticut river. E. Hadham is 
8. E. 9 miles from Middletown, 
and the ſame diſtance E. from 
Durham, 

HADLEY, a town in Hamp- 
ſhire county, in Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, on the E. bank of Connec- 
ticut river, where it almoſt forms 
an iſland, 

HALIFAX, a town in the diſ- 
trift of Halifax, in N. Carolina. 

It is ſituated on the banks of 
the Roanoke river, which runs 
into Albemarle ſound, 

HALIFAX, the capital of No- 
va Scotia, on the W. fide of the 
harbour of Chebucto, which, tho? 
founded fo lately as in 1747, is 
bow a conſiderable place, with 
above 1000 houſes, laid out in 
regular handſome ſtreets. It is 
the reſidence of the Governor and 
other officers, and carried on a 
conſiderable trade, Here the Bri- 
ſh troaps retired when they eva- 
cuated Boſton in March, 1776. 

HAMPSHIRE, a county, the 
vellern extremity of Mallachu— 
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ſets-Bay, through which Connec- 
ticut river runs; and it is the 
leaſt cultivated of any of the 
counties of this province. 

HAMPSTEAD and HIGH» 
GATE, two villages, inland, be- 
longing to Georgia, They are 
about a mile aſunder, and 4 miles 
from Savannah, the capital of the 
province, The inhabitants apply 
themſelves principally to garden- 
ing, and fupply the town with 
greens, . s, roots, &c, 

HAmPpToN, a maritime town 
in Elizabeth county, Virginia, at 
the hottom of a bay near the 
mouth of James river, 15 miles 
8. E. from York, 

HamreTon, EAST and 
SouTH, two towns in Long 
Ifland, in the province of New 
York, and county of Suffolk, on 
the 8. E. coaſt, 

HaAnoveR, a town in York 
county, Penſylvania, 17 miles 
S. W. of New York, 7 S. of 
Berwick, and the fame diftance 
N. from the limits of Maryland. 

HARLEy, a village in the 
county of Ulſter, in the province 
of New Vork. 

HARTFo0RD, a town in Chowen 
county, and diſtrict of Edenton, 
in N. Carolina, It is ſituated on 
Perquimans river, which empties 
itſelf into Albemarle ſound, from 


whence it is diſtant about 15 


miles S. E. and about 13 N. from 
Edenton. 

HarTFoRD.—Sce Hertford, 

Harwich, a town in Barnes 
ſtaple county, Plymouth Colony, 
New England, on the N. fide of 
the peninſula, on a ſmall creek 
of Cape Cod or Barnſtaple bay. 
It is ſituated near the middle of 
the peninſula, 6 miles W. of Eaſt- 
ham, and o from Chatham, 

HATFIELD, a town in Hamp- 
ſhire county, Maſſachufets- Bay, 
on Mill river, which rus into 
Connecticut river, It is 5, miles 
N. E. from Northampton, and 
4 from Hadley. 

HAVANNA, a city ſituated 
on the NM. W. part of the iſland 
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of Cuba, one of the Greater An- 
tilles, at the entrance of the gulf 
of Mexico. The city and port of 
Havannah ſtands 191 miles almoſt 
directly S. of Cape Florida, and 
conſequently commands the gulf 
of that name, It was built in 
1511. It was originally called 
the port of Carennas; afterwards, 
when the city, by its alteration of 
ſite, and eneteaſe of wealth, grew 
conſiderable, it was called St. 
Chriſtopher of the Havannah, In 
1536 it was taken by a French py- 
rate, and was of fo inconſiderable 
a value, that it was ranſomed for 
200 pieces of eight, It was taken 
ome time after by the Engliſh, and 
a ſecond time by the French ; nor 
was it till the reign of Philip II. 
of Spain, that the importance of 
it was thorouphly underſtood, and 
any care taken in fortifying it. 
What was then done preved not 
ſufficient, and molt of the fortifi- 
cations were in a very bad condi- 
tro When Francis Corcai vas 
there in 1666; and very little bet- 
ter when he viſited it again, 20 
years afterwards, Since the ac- 
ceſſion of the Hauſe, of Bourbon 
to the throne of Spain, more 
pains have been taken about it, 
and therefore we ſhall deſcribe 
firſt the city, and then the port, 
in the condition they now are. 

T he city of Havannah, accord- 
ing to the Jaſt and exact map of 
theſe parts, lies in 23, 10, of lat, 
and conſequently within 22 of the 

Tropic of Cancer; and its long. 
from London is 82, 13. It ſtands 
on the N. ſide of the iſland, and 
W. fide of the harbour, in a very 
beautiful and pleaſant plain, ba- 
ving the ſea before it, and being 
ſurrounded on all fides by two 
branches of the river Lagida. 
The buildings, tho' low, are built 
of ſtone, and make a very good 
appearance, though but meanly 
furniſhed. Here are ſeveral hand- 
ſome churches, monaſteries, and 
hoſpitals, The churches are rich 
and magnificent, that dedicated 


ſhop generally. reſides there ; but 
the cathedral is at St. Jago, and 


| leſs than 50, ooo pieces of eight 
be annum, 
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to St. Clara having 7 alrars, all 
adorned with plate to a great yz. 
lue; and the monaſtery adjoining 
contains 100 nuns, with their ſer. 
vants, all habited in blue, It is 
not a biſhop's ſea, though the bi- 
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the revenue of this prelate not 


Ihe number of in- 
abitants in this city are about 
15,000, One part of the iſland is 
under the juriſdiction of this city, 
as the other is under that of 8. 
Jago; but the diſtri belonging 
to the Havannah is by far the beſt 
cultivated, and has the moſt towns 
and villages in it; and theſe ate 
not above 6 in number. 
The port is not only the bell 
in the Weſt-Indies, but perhaps 
one of the fineſt in the univerſe. 
Tt is ſo capacious, that rcco {ail 
of ſhips may ride there comnio- 
diouſly, without either cable cr 
anchor; and there is, generally 
ſpeaking, 6 fathom water in he 
bay. The entrance is by a chat- 
. 2 fourths of a milc in 
length, which is pretty narros, 
and of difficult acceſs to.an enemy, 
being well defended by forts, and 
plat forms of guns; which is ten- 
dered more difficult ſince 1562, 
when the governor ordered three 
men of war to be ſunk ther; 
and through it you come into the 
bay, which lies like a baſon 4 
the bottom of it, with a ſmall 
iſland at the E., corner thereof. 
At the entrance of the change 
there are 2 ſtrong caſtles, whic 
are ſuppoſed to be capable of dt. 
fending the place againſt 30) 
number of ſhips. The firſt © 
theſe is called the Moro, 200 
ſtands on the E. fide of the char- 
nel. It is a kind of a triangle, 
fortified with baſtions, on wbich 
are mounted about 40 pieces 0 
cannon, ſtiled the twelve apoſtles 
almoſt level with the water, #16 
carrying each a hall of 36 pounds 
On the other ſide of the ch 
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nel. ſtands a ſtrong fort, called the 


Punta, a regular ſquare, with 
good baſtions, well mounted with 
cannon ; which fort, &c. ſtands ſo 
very high above the levelof the ſea, 
that it is impoſlible for the largeſt 
ſhips to batter them, Between 
this city, and, the ſea there is a 
watch-tower, where a man fits in 
a round lanthorn at the top, and, 
on the appearance of ſhips at ſea, 
puts out as many flags from thence 
as there are fail. The third 1s 
ſtiled the fort; it is a ſmall, but 
ſtrong work on the W. fide, to- 
wards the end of the narrow chan- 
nel, with four large baſtions, and 
a platform, mounted with 60 
pieces of heavy cannon. Beſides 
theſe, there are two forts, one on 
the E, fide, called Cajemar, the 
other on the W. called the fort of 
Chorrera, of 12 guns each, The 
governor has a very numerous 
garriſon, this being the key of the 
Weſt-Indies. 

The commerce in this port is 
the moſt conſiderable of any in 
America, and for the ſake of per- 
ſpicuity we will divide it into the 
particular commerce of the iſle of 
Cuba, and into the general by the 
regiſter-ſhips. The former con- 
ſts in hides, ſugar, tobacco, gin- 
ger, maſtic, aloes, ſarſaparilla, o- 
ther drugs, and great quantities 
of tortoiſe- hell. It mult be ob- 
ſerved, that the commerce of the 
iſlaod of Cuba is not entirely con- 
fined to the Havannah, but ex- 
tends itſelf to other ports, particu- 
larly St, Jago, where there are 
frequently many little veſſels from 
the Canaries, and other parts, 
which trade entirely for the com- 
modities of the country. As to 
the general commerce, this port is 
the place of rendezvous for all the 
1 particularly from Porto 
Bello, and Vera Cruz, which re- 
turn into Spain from the Indies; 
ſo that there are frequently 50 or 
bo fail in the port at once, While 
they ride here, there is a fair 


kept on ſhore, where they trade 
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for immenſe ſums; and with fa 
great honour, that it is ſaid they 
never open the bales, but take 
the goods according to the bills 
of parcels, without any inſpection. 
While the fleet is in the bay, pro- 
viſions are exceſſively dear on 
ſhore, and money ſo plenty, that 
a Spaniard expects half a piece of 
eight a day from a male ſlave, and 
half ſo much from a female, out 
of what they earn by their la- 
bour. The fleet generally fails 
from thence through the channel 
of Bahama, in the month of 
Sept. and is the richeſt in the 
world, ſince in ſilver and mer- 
chandize there is ſeldom leſs than 
30,000,000 pieces of eight on 
board, or 6,750,000 pounds of 
our money. 

The town of Havannah is not 
2 miles in circuit; and the num- 
ber of inhabitants does not ex- 
ceed 15,000 ſouls, conſiſting of 
Spaniards, mulattoes, and ne- 
groes, beſides the garriſon, the 
governor of which is (tiled Cap- 
tain-general of the iſland, It be- 
longs to Spain. Havannah lies 18 
leagues from Cape de Sed, which 
is 2 promontory on the N. ſide of 
the iſland. The heat here is ex- 
treme, and more intolerable even 
in the night than in the day time. 
This port with the Spaniſh fleet of 
war, and 25 merchantmen, who 
had taken refuge there, the forts, 
the ciry, its immenſe magazines, 
3 millions of piaſters, &c, were 
all taken, July 30, 1762, by the 
Enzlich, after a ſiege of 29 days, 
by 19 ſhips of the line, 8 frigates, 
and 10,000 men, under admiral 
Pocock, and the earl of Albe- 
marle. The Spaniards, having re- 
covered it at the peace, rebuilt the 
Moro Caſtle and the Fort Punta, 
beſides other immenſe works, the 
expence of which is incredible; 
all which will not defend the 
place ſo much as its pernicious 
climate, 


HAVERSOw, a town in New - 


York, on the W. bank of Hud- 
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ſon's river, in which it has a fine 
bay, 35 miles N. of New-York. 

AVERILL, a town in Eſſex 
county, Maſlachuſets-Bay, New- 
England, on the river Merimack, 
and near Mitchell's Falls, 

Hayzs ISLAND, in New 
South Wales, formed by the 
rivers Nelſon and Hayes, which, 
after running a little way together, 
ſeparate again. The moſt nor- 
thern is (till called Nelſon river, 
near the mouth of which ſtands 
Fort York, by the French called 
Bourbon, as alſo is the river 
Nelſon, The moſt ſouthern 
branch is called Hayes river by 
the Engliſh, and St. Thereſa by 
the French. On either branch, 
the ſtream is ſo gentle that large 
veſſels nd ſballops might be built 
there to carry bulky goods, and 
alſo return apainſt the ſtream 
without any difficulty. 

HEN DRIC, a town at the W. 
end of Long Iſland, New-York, 
in uated in Queen's county, on the 
ccaſt of the Narrows, 10 miles 
N. E. of Bedford, and 7 miles N. 
of New-York, 

HENRICO, a county of Vir- 
ginia, on the N. E. coaſt of 
James river. 

HENRY Cars, the S. pro- 
montory of Virginia. It is ſituat- 
ed at the entrance of the Cheaſa- 
peak-Bay. Lat. 36, 57. longitude 
79, 23. 

HE&TFORD, or HAR TFORD, 
county in the ditirict of Edenton, 
N. Carolina, 

HERTFORD, a county of Con- 
necticut, bounded on the N by 
Hamplhire, in Maſſachuſets Bay, 
W. by Litchfield county E. by 
Windbam county, and S. by New- 
Haven and Neu- London coun- 
ties; having the river running 
through it, 

HERTFORD, the chief town 
of the foregoing county, is lituat- 
ed on the M eftern bank of Con- 
necticut river, near the center of 
the connty, not 6 miles N. W. of 
Glaſſenbury, 14 miles N. E. of 


and covered with 
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New Cambridge, 6 miles S. of 
W. Windſor, and 17 miles W. 
of Mansfield. 

HEV, or La HAIVX, a port 
of Nova Scotia, where the French 
had a fort defended with palli. 
ſades, which the Engliſh took by 


capitulation, with the loſs of 


ſome of their people and their 
commander, in 1712. 

HiGHLANDS, a range of 
mountains, firetching weſtward 
from Hudton's river, Keane the 
county ot Ulſter, in the province 
of New York, from that river; 
they are cloathed thick with tim. 
ber, and abound with iron-ore, 
ponds, ard fine ſtreams for ir0n- 
works. 

HiSPANIOLA, or Sr. Do- 
MIN GO. See Domingo. — One of 
the Antilles Iſlands, in the Atlan- 
tic Ocesn, in America. It is ſituat- 
ed between lat. 18 and 20, and be- 
tween long. 67 and 74; is upwards 
of 4co miles long from E. to W, 
and 124 broad from N. to 8. 
he iſland partly belongs to the 
Spaniards, and paitly to the 
French; which latter (their buc- 
cancers having ſettled there be- 
fore) obtained a legal right 10 
their ſhare of the iſland by the 
ceſſion which the Spaniards made 
them of the N. W. part of Hiſpa- 
niola, by the treaty of Ry fick 
in 1697; the beſt and molt fertile 
part of the beſt and moſt fertile 
ifland in the Weſt Indies. This 
is the principal ſettlement of the 
French in all America, 'The 
country is mixed; pretty moun- 
tainous in ſome parts; but mary 
of theſe mountains are fertile, 
fine woods, 
Others, which are barren and 
rocky, had anciently mines of 


gold: they are not worked nou; 


though it 1s judged they not only 
contain thoſe of gold, but mines 
of ſilver, copper, and iron, But 
the French think their Jabour 
better beſtou ed on the culture ef 
the plains for the rich commodi- 
tics which vend ſo well in Europe. 
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ligious fine plains of a vaſt ex- 
tent, and extreme fertility, either 
covered with noble foreſts of 
timber and fruit trees, excellent 
in their kinds, or filled with vaſt 
numbers of horned cattle, ſheep, 
ind hogs. The air of Hiſpaniola 
lis the moſt healthy in the Weſt- 
Indies, The country is admira- 
bly watered with rivulets as well 
u navigable rivers. And it is 
no wonder therefore that this 
ative nation, in poſſeſſion of fo 
extenſive a country, has reaped 
from it prodigious advantages. In 
the year 1726, on this iſland were 
no lels than 100,000 negroes, and 
40,000 whites; they made 60, ooo 
tozſheads of ſugar of 500 wt. each; 
their indigo was half as much in 
vile as their ſugar; they export- 
ed large quantities of cotton ; and 
thty lent beſides to France cacao 
and ginger in. tolerable plenty. 
Since that time they raiſe coffee 
here tu a very great amount. 2 * 
poſe the ſugar at 20 ſhillings the 
undred, the whole muſt yield 
100,000 ſterling. The indigo is 
omewhat fallen it its price ſince; 
ut as it has increaſed largely in 
is quantity, it is not too much to 
aue it at too, ol. If to theſe 
t add the produce of cotton, ca- 
0, ginger, and hides, it will not 
too much to allow 1c0,0001. 
de; fo that at this rate her 
ture of the iſlaad is worth 10 
rance 550,0c0 |, ſterling, But 
onidering that theſe ſeveral ar- 
cles have greatly increaſed ſince 
bat time, it will not be exceſſive 
0 rate the value of this colony at 
59,000), ſterling a year, 

The largeſt town in the French 
rt of Hiſpaniola is Cape Fran- 
viſe, which is ſituated on the 
borthern part of the iſland, upon 
very fine harbour, It is well 
Pilt, and contains about 8000 in- 
abitants, blacks and whites. But 
tough this be the largeſt town, 
©yanc, on the weſtern fide, is 
good port too, and a place of 
aliderable trade, being the ſeat 


This country has likewiſe pro- 
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of government, which here is 
lodged in the hands of a go- 
vernor and the intendant, who 
are mutually a check upon each 
other, There are, belides, two 
other towns conſiderable for their 
trade, Petit Guaves on the W. 
end of the iſland, and port Louis 
on the S. W. part. 

The E. part of this iſland is 
in the poſleſſion of the Spaniards; 
and this is the largeſt part, and 
has moſt towns, Their capital is 
St. Domingo, which was built firſt 
by Columbus, on the S. fide of 
the iſland, at the mouth of the 
river . or Iſabella, as our 
maps call it, in a fine plain, which 
ſhews it to great advantage from 
the ſea, In 1586, Sir Francis 
Drake took it, who held it a 
month, and then burnt part of it, 
but ſpared the reſt for a ranſom 
of 60,000 pieces of cight, This 
and ſeveral other places were quit- 
ted in the reign of Queen Elj- 


-zabeth, as being judged unpo- 


litic then to keep them. How- 
ever, Cromwell thought other- 
wife; for he ſent his generals 
Pena and Venables, with the 
ue force the Engliſh ever 
ad in thoſe ſeas, in order to poſ- 
{els themſelves of St. Domingo; 
ot which being diſappointed, they 
afierwards, in 1654, reduced Ja- 
maica. The trade of St. Domin- 
go, which was a conſiderable one 
in ſugar, hides, tallow, horſes, 
hogs, and caſſia, has decaycd ſince 
the Spaniards have been tempted 


to Havannah and other places: 


yet for all that St. Domingo 
makes a good figure, and its in- 
habitants, including Negroes, &c. 
are thought to exceed 25, 0: 
theſe conſiſt of Spaniards, Meſ- 
tizoes, Mulattoes, and Albatraces, 
of all which number a ſixth part 
is ſuppoſed to be Spaniards, 

HEWKREUL, a village of Ca- 
nada, conſiſting of between 25 
and 30 houſes well built, with a 
fort, where was a governor and 
a garriſon, It was takes by the 
French in the year 1708. 
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Hi Its hO ROUGH, a town in 


the county of Orange, and diſtri 
of Hillſborough, N. Carolina. It 


is ſituated near the head of the 
Nuſe river, on a branch of the 
ſame, 

Hitr-Tow x, in Cheſter coun- 
ty, Penſylvania, is near the center 
of the county, 28 miles W.of Phi- 
ladelphia, and 20 N. from Wil- 


mington, in Newesſtle county, 


Delawar, and 21 miles N. W. 


from Cheſter, 


HINGHAM, a town of Soffolk 
county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, ſitu- 
ated on a ſouthern creek of Boſ- 
ton harbour, on the banks of the 
river Way, 5 miles W,. of Kono- 
haflert, and the ſame diſtance E. 
from Weymovth, 

HoBBs-HoLE, a town in E- 
ſex county, * on the W. 
Hank of Rappahanock river, 15 
miles N. E. from Walkerton, 32 


S. E. of Port-Royul, and 67 N. 
of Williamſburg, 


Ho CcHELAGA, a village of wild 
Indians in Canada, It is pretty 


large, and ſituated in the iſland at 
this day known under the name 


of Montreal, It is of a round 


Hgure, and 3 rows of palliſadoes 


incloſe about 50 huts, each up- 
wards of 50 paces in length, and 
14 or 15 in breadth, and made 
in the form of funnels, The en- 
trance to this incloſure is by one 


| over which, as well as the 


rſt row of palliſedoes, is a fort 
of gallery, the afcent to which is 
by a ladder, and it is plentifully 
provided with flones and flints 


for the defence of the place, The 
inhabitants of this village ſpeak 


the Huron language. It is fitu- 
ated at the foot of a mountain 
called Montroyal, now Montreal, 

HoKxr1o, or OHx10o, a famous 
river, having its ſource in the 
Apalachian mountains, near the 
-borders of Carolina and Virginia; 
and after a S. W. courſe falls into 
the river Miſſiſippi, of which it 
is reckoned the principal iream, 
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HoLLis ro, a town in Mil, 
dleſex county, Maſlachuſcts.By, 
about 4 miles N. from Mcdwy, 
and the ſame diſtanee S. W. fron 
Sherborn. 

HonvDuRAs, or CoMalacxy 
a province of Old Mexico, 9 
New Spain, which, including th 


country of the Moſkitoes, is (its 


ated between lat, 12 and 13. an 
between long. 85 and 94. It hy 
the bay bearing its name, and th: 
North Sea, on the N. and E. i; 
bounded by Nicaragua and Gui 
timala on the S. and by Vera Pn 
on the W. It extends E. and M. 
along the North Sea above 113 
les gues, and in jome places is neu 
60 leagues over from N. to S. hut 
it is narrower at both ends, The 
Spaniards claim this country; but 
the Engliſh have been long in 
poſſeſſion of the logwood trect i 


the Bay of Honduras, cutting 


large quantities of it there ever 
year, And the Moſkito Indiats 
to the E, of this province hare 
entered into treaties with the 
Engliſh, received them into their 
country, and done them ſeveri 
ſervices, Beſides, the Spaniard 
have no forts in this bay, or it 
the country of the Moſkitoes,ony 
2 ſmall towns, 

This country conſiſts in geren 
of hills and deep dales, and his 
a good air, It is rendered the 
more fruitful by the inundations 
of its rivers about Michaelma, 
when the natives convey the u. 


ter by canals to their fields and 


8 The ſoil in many pa's 
ears Indian corn thrice a Jt 
It alſo yields European wheat an 
peaſe, cotton - weol, called . 
goion, &c. has excellent paſture, 
with honey, wax, and abundine 
of all ſorts of proviſions, belids 
mines of gold and ſilver. It p'% 
duces alſo great quantities of < 
trordinary large gourds or di 
baſhes, which the Hiſpaniola Jt 
dians call Hibueras, And the fil 
diſcoverer, ſeeing many of then 
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Golfo de Hibueras, and the pro- 
vince itſelf Hibuera; yet after- 
wards, finding very deep water 
it the great cape of this country, 
they called it Cabo de Honduras, 
; e. the Promontory of Depth, 
and the country itfelf Honduras. 
The vineyards bear twice a year; 
for immediately after the vintage 
the vines are cut again, and the 
ſecond grapes are ripe before 
Chriſtmas. 

HonDURAS, BAY or, noted 
for cutting of logwood, as that 
of Campeachy formerly was, It 
les in the proviace of the ſame 
dame, betwixt Cape Honduras, in 
ht. 15 4, and Cape Ca:oche, the 
eaſtermolt point of Yucatan, in 
ht, 21 4. Moll makes the diſ- 
tance between theſe capes above 
470 miles. The great lake of 
Nicaragua has an outlet into it 
by a river called Rio de Anuzelos, 
or Angelos, only navigable by 
fmall craft, In this bay are ſe- 
veral ſmall iſtands, particularly 
the Pearl Iſlands, a little to the 
N. but the pearls fiſhed up here 
ate not in ſuch quantities as for- 
merly, nor ſo large, Into this 
bay runs alſo a ſmall river from 
the province of Veraguas, called 
by the Spaniards Rio de Sucre, 
Le. Sugar river, from the ſugar- 
works here, with which the coun- 
try ſo abounds, that, did not the 
Spaniards conſume large quanti- 
ties of it in ſweetmeats and pre- 
ſerves, &c, they might ſend ſe- 
reral ſhip-Ioads of ſugar juto Eu- 
tope. 

The country where the Eng- 
liſh cut their logwood is all a flat, 
md a great part of it a moraſs, 
vith ſeveral lagunes, which are 
very often overflown. Tn the 
dry ſeaſon, when the cutters have 
found a good number of trees, 
they build a hut near them, where 
they live, After cutting down a 
tree, Boy chip of the bark and 
li it in heaps, marking paths to 
each, that, when the rains come 
which overflow the ground, they 


HON 
are as ſo many channels, where 
they go with ſmall currents and 


land them, pringing them ſome- 
times 30 miles to the barcaderas, 


whence the buyers fetch it at 3. 


118. 6d; ſterl. a ion, During the 
floods, the cutters dwell at the 
Iareaderas, which are 42 miles 
up the river, where they have 
huts built on high banks to ſe- 
cure them ſrom the floods. As 
ſoon as they have notice of any 
veſſel's arrival at,the mouth of 
the river, they flock down. to 
purchaſe wha:cvet they want. 
They amount to 15 or 1600 men, 
but form no regular colony; yet 
they chuſe a chief, who cannot 
have lefs authority. luxury, or 
emolument, or whoſe ſubjects are 
more diſobedient. 

The quantity of wood annually 
furniſhed by the Bay has beer 
valued at 20,000 tons, The Eng- 
liſh export only about 6000, whoſe 
trade is carried on in general by 


North American ſhips, who ſup- 


piy the Bay with what merchan- 
dize they want; but the principal 
branch of the trade is carried on 
by the Dutch, whoſe annual clear 
profit amounts to above go, ogol. 
ſterl. The Bay is ſprinkled with 
an 8 of ſhoals, rocks, and 
cluſters of drowned iſlands, which 
abound with great plenty of green 
turtles. There are ſeveral chan- 
nels between them, among which 
a ſhip ſhould not venture without 
an experienced pilot, 

Some trees of the logwood it- 
ſelf grow very tall and ſtraight ; 
though moſtly low and crooked. 
They bear a ſmall leaf, and 
have a prickly underwood, like 
our white-thorn in both theſe re- 
ſpets, It bloſſoms and bears 
ſced ; which, by falling off, ſows 
the ground from which it ſprings 
up, and its vegetation is much 
forwarded by the inundations 
bringing the ſoil over it. All 
the rivers and creeks in the Bay 
of Honduras not only ſwarm with 
W and guans, but fiſh alſo, 
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Among other fowls they have 
guams, conſos, Muſcovy ducks, 
whiſtling ducks, ſomewhat larger 
than our tea], and as good to eat, 
cockatoos, macaws, parrots, two- 
penny chicks, double and fingle 
corlews, and crab-catchers, 

Wirt regard to land animals, 
here are wild deer, but ſmall and 
lean, tygers, and monkeys. A- 
mong the little iſlands in the Bay 
are great numbers of green turtle, 
moſtly catched in nets, The ma- 
natee is alſo frequently met with 
here; and that called the jew- 
Uh, which exceeds all the reſt in 
goodneſs, is ſhaped ſomething like 
a cod, but thicker in proportion, 
and much better eating, They 
have very bread feales, and ſome 
of them weigh Sol. 

The principal towns of this 
province are, Valladolid, or Co- 
niaiaga, which is the capital; 
Truxillo, or Trugillo, Gracias a 
Dios, St. Pedro, Porto de Ca- 
vallos, St. Jago, with the iſland 
of Ruatan, or Rattan, 

From Cape Grecias a Dios, the 
moſt * 1 promontory of Hon- 
duras, the land falls off due 8. 
forming another great bay, which 
runs along the coaſt of Nicara- 
gus, and then bends again E. by 
N. to Nombre de Dios and Porto 
kello, 

 HoorpeR's ISLAND, a long 
narrow ifland in Cheaſapeak bay, 
Maryland, oppoſite the entrance 
of Patuxen river, | 

HovGcve, La, a little fort 
ſituared two leagues beyond the 
Havanna, in the iſland of Cuba. 
From hence we begin to diſcover 
Le Pain de Matance, a mountain 
whoſe top reſembles an oven or 
a loaf, It ſerves failors to know 
the bay of Matance by, which is 
about 14 leagues from the Ha- 
vannah, 

HuDsoN's Bay or STRAIT, 
the N. part of Canada, where the 
Engliſh company of the ſame 
name have ſeveral ſettlements and 
forts, who, by their agents, carry 


- ſides, namely, Labrador and North 
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on here a traffic with the nate 
Indians for beaver-ſkins and g. 


ther valuable furs to a conſide- K 


rable amount, being one of the 
moſt profitable nies our mer- 
chants deal in, But the garriſons 
and forts here ſeem not to be of 
a ſtrength ſufficient for holding 
out long againſt an attack. Thi 
Bay is abont 300 leagues wide 
from 8. to N. But above 530, by 
reckoning from the bottom of 
James-bay, in lat. 57, to thatof 
Repulſe-bay, in lat. 67, 10. Tt; 
breadth is unequal, being abont 
130 leagues where broadeſt ; but 
it grows narrower both to the 
ſouthward and northward, being 
not much above 35 leagues broad 
in ſome places, At the mcuth 
of Hudſon's Bay is Reſolution 
iſland, alſo Mansfeld iſland ; and 
in the Strait are Charles iſland, 
Saliſbury iſland, and Nottinghen 
ifand, From Reſolution iſland 
to Cape Diggs, at the entrance 
of the Bay, is' about 140 league 
in length... The land on both 


Main, are inhabited by ſavage, 
of which we have little or 50 
knowledge. That part of the 
Bay on the W. ſide, in about 
lat. 57, is called Button's bay; 
and the eaſtern part, from l|it, 
55, 15. to lat 31, and the mol 
ſouthern part, are called James's 
bay. The coaſt from Cape Hen- 
rietta-Maria, in lat, 55, 15, where 
James's bay degins, to the bottom 
of the bay, is about 1co lJeapues, 
and of much the ſame breadth ul 
the way, being between 50 and 
60 leagues over, 

On the eaſtern ſhore, or Lab 
dor coaſt, lie ſeveral iſlands, cl. 
led the North Sleepers, the Wel 
Sleepers, Baker's Dozen, Belchicrs 
Iſles; and in James's bay are Beit 
iſland, Viner's iſland, Charlton 
iſland, Cape-Hope iſland, &c, Al 
the country from Button's bay 5. 
and E. as far as Labrador, is cal 
led New South Wales, 

HuDsoN's RIVER, a lag? 
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tiver whoſe ſource has not been 
diſcovered. Running ſouthward, 
it approaches the Mohawk's river, 
within a few miles of Sacoundau- 
i, In general we know that 
it has its ſource in the mountainous 
country between the lakes Oata- 
tio and Champlain, From its ap- 
proach near Sacoundauga, it runs 
N, and north - eaſterly towards 
lake St. Sacrament, wow lake 
George, within 10 miles of i. 
The courſe then to New-Y ork is 
very uniform, being in the main 
$, 12 or 159 W. The diſtance 
from Albany to lake George is 
tomputed at 65 miles. This river 
in that in:erval is navigable only 
to batteaus, and interrupted by 
rſs, which occaſion two poſtages 
of half a mile each. Tn the paſ- 
ſage from Albany to Fort Edward 
the whole land-carriage is 12 miles, 
There are 3 routes from Crown - 
Point to Hudſon's river, in the 
way to Albany; one through lake 
George; another through a branch 
of lake Champlain, bearing a 
ſouthern courſe, and terminating 
io a baton, ſeveral miles E., of 
lake George, called the South bay, 
The third is by aſcending the 
Wood-creck, a Gallow ſtream a- 
bout 30 yards broad, which com- 
ing from the S. E. empties itſelf 
imo the S. branch of the like 
Champlain, The place where 
theſe routes meet on the banks of 
Hudfon's river is called the cir- 
tying-place. Here Fort Edward 
is built; but Fort Henry, a much 
ironger garriſon, was erected at 
the S. end of lake George, after 
the repulſe of the French forces 
under the command of Baron 
Dieſkkaw, on the Sth of Sept. 
1755. The paſſage through the 
highlands is about x6 miles; the 
tide lows a few miles above Al- 
bany, The navigation is ſafe, 
and performed in ſloops of 40 
or 50 tons burthen. About 60 
miles above the city of New York 
the water is freſk, and in wet ſca- 


ſons ves; low, and abounds with 


vakty of falb, 
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HuMMEeL's-Town, a town 
in Lancaſter county, Penſylva- 
nia, ſituated on the Great Swa- 
tawro creek, 7 miles from the 
Suſquehannah river, 5 N. of Mid- 
dletown, 16 W. of Lebanon, 19 
S. EK. of Manheim, and 85 from 
Philadelphia. 

HUNTERTON, a county in 
New-Jerſey, near the Delaware 
river, the principal town of which 
is Trenton. 

HunT1inGDoN, a town near 
the N. W. extremity of Cumber- 
land county, Penſylvania, fitua- 
ted on the Juniata river, a branch 
of the Suſquehannah river, 22 
miles N. E. of Franks-town, 11 
miles N W. of Fort Shirley, and. 
60 fram Carliſle, 

HunTINGDON, a tour in 
Long-Iſland, New-York, in King's 
county diviſion, on the N. ſide, 
at the bottom of Brandon har- 
bour, 7 miles W. of Smith-town, 
the ſane diſtance E. of Oyſter- 


bay, and N. of Hampſtead-plain, 


HURON, Lake of, a large col- 
lection of inland waters, in Cana- 
da, It hes between lat. 43 and 


46. and between long. 84 and 


89. This lake communicates 
with lake Michigan or Illinois by 
a ſtrait, and is 350 leagues in 
circuit. It is in the form of a 
triangle. The lands about this 
lake are called the country of the 
Hurons 

Hukons, favages inhabiting 
the country contiguous to the lake 
of the ſame name, in Canada: 
their true name is Yendats, 

The country inhabited by theſe 
peopk, at the beginning of the 
laſt century, had the lake Erie to 
the S, the lake Huron to the W, 
and lake Ontario to the E. It is 
ſituated bet veen lat. 42 and 45 N. 
Here they have a good many can- 
tons, or villages ; and the wholz 
nation (till conſiſts of between 40 
and 50,000 ſouls, 

In this country are large mea- 
dows, which would bear wheat 
and all other grain that the natives 
would ſow in them, Tae forces 
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are full of very beautiful trees, 
eſpecially cedars of a prodigious 
magnitude, and proportionable 
tallneſs. The country is well 
watered, and the water is very 

1. Here are ſome ſtones that 
can be fuſed like metal, and con- 
tain veins of ſilver. | 

This country is well ſituated 
for commerce : whence, by means 
of the lakes with which it is almoſt 
ſurrounded, it would be an eaſy 
matter to puſh on diſcoveries even 
to the extreme parts of North- 
America, 

Hy DE. a maritime county in 
the diſtrict of Newbern, North- 
Carolina, 

. Jaco De Leon, Sar, a 
town of Venezuela, a province of 
Terra Firma, in South America, 
It js ſituated about 18 miles from 
the ſra-coaſl to the 8. To it are 
two ways from the ſex; the one 
ſhort and eaſy; but may be eaſily 
guarded by a few people, being 
about the middle pent in by inac- 
ec ſſible mountains and groves, ſo 
that it is hardly 25 feet broad : 
the other road is through craggy 
mountains and precipices, which 
the Indians generally uſe, After 

fling thoſe mountains is a plain 
in which the town is built, In 
1599, the Engliſh took this town, 
after making themſelves maſters 
of the Careccas. 

JaGo DE GUATIMALA, Sr. 
one of the principal couns of 
New-Spain, the capital of the 
province of Guatimala, The old 
city was utterly deſtroyed . by a 
hurricane and earthquake in 1541, 
when 10,000 Spaniards loſt their 
lives. It was built at the bottom 
of a volcano. with two tops, from 
one of which iſſued fire, and from 
the other water, It was rebuilt 
in 1550, in a fine valley, on a ri- 
ver, about three leagues from the 
volcano, and was again totally de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake in April, 
1773; before which melancholy 
accident it was the reſidence of 
the preſidents, the ſeats of the 
royal courts, aud of a 1ich biſhop, 
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ſoffragan to Mexico. It had n 
univerſity, and was the center of 
commerce in all thoſe parts. 1: 
contained about Poco familics ; 
and the citizens carried on a con- 
ſiderable trade through all the 
provinces of Mexico, and even 
into Peru, by the ports of 1. 
Trinidad and Realejo. Its trade 
with Spain was from Golfo Dolce, 
The principal commodities in 
which they dealt were hides, in- 
digo, _— ſylveſter, cochinea], 
cocoa, &c. And indeed no city 
could ſtand more commodiouſſ 
for an extenſive trade, and be 
ſafer from pirates and privateers, 
lying 8 leagues from the South. 
Sea, and about 4o from the Gulph 
of Mexico: yet ſtil] was liable 
to frequent eartbqus kes, as well 
as fo eruptions from a neighbour- 
ing volcano, which burns moſt 
hercely during the rainy ſeaſon, 
and throws out huge ſtones and 
pieces of rock, This mountain 
is ſeen a great way off at ſea, it 
being 9 miles high. The cathe- 
dral and pariſh churches here were 
extremely rich; and here were 
alſo 2 fine monaſteries, beſides a 
good hoſpital, The valley in 
which the city ſtood was about 
2 miles and 4 broad, opening 
little beyond the old town into a 
wide champaign towards the ſe, 
Though it was ſurrounded with 
mountains, yet there were good 
roads over them, 

The government of the adji- 
cent country, and of the pro- 
vinces of Honduras, Soconuſco, 
Vera Paz, Nicaragua, Coſta Rica, 
and Chiapa, was ſubordinate to 
the chancery here, which conſiſt 
ed of a preſident, who had 26 

reat a power as the viceroys of 

eru and Mexico, alſo of fix 
judges, the King's pe wine? and 
two chief juſtices. They had all 
handſome falaries, which tht} 
very much increaſed by trading 
and bribes. The univerſity here 
was founded, in 1624, by Philip 
IV. joined to the Dominican con- 
vent, a ſtatcly pile; with a yearly 
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revenue computed to be at leaſt 
40,000 ducats; and its treaſury 
would have made it 100,006, The 
dunnery of the Conception conſiſ- 
ted of 1000 women, including 
ſervants and ſcholars; and they 
received none but fuch as brou git 
with them from $09 to 1coo du- 
cats, Lat. 14, 10. Long. 92, 18. 

JaGo DE NEXAPHA, ST. a 
town of Guaxaca, one of the pro- 
yinces in the audience of Mexico. 
It has the addition of Nexapha 
from the valley in which it is ſi- 
tuated, on the fide of a river, 
which falls into the Alvarado, 18 
miles S. of IIdefonſo. It has a 
convent of Dominicans, much 
enriched by preſents of votaries, 
who come far and near to ſee an 
image of the Virgin Mary, and its 
pretended miracles. 

JaGo DE Los VALLES, ST. 
a town of Panuco, a province of 
New-Spain. It is ſituated 5 leagues 
S. W. of Panuco city, on the ri- 
ver of the ſame name, Here the 
Spaniards have a garriſon, and in 
its l are ſalt- works. 

JaGo DE CUBA, ST, once 
the capital, though not the molt 
conſiderable town of the iiland of 
Cuba, It is ſituated at the bot- 
tom of a ſpacious hay, on the 8. 
ſide of the iſland, about 2 leagues 
from the ſea. The entrance into 
this bay is narrow for ſeveral 
miles; but within it are little 
iſlands forming a moſt commo- 
dious harbour, and ſhelter from 
ſtorms, It was built by Velaſquez, 
the firſt conqueror, who made it 
the ſeat of his government. The 
city is ſtill the ſee of a biſhop, 
with a cathedral, where the ca- 
nons are relidentiary, but the mi- 
fred head reſides at the Havannah, 
It had once a good trade: but 
this is alſo removed to that city; 
ſo that St. Jago has dwindied al- 
moſt to nothing ; though it has 
juriſdiction over one half of the 
iſland, After the Engliſh had left 
the iſland, about 400 men were 
continually employed for ſome 
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time in repairing its fortifications, 
Within 3 leagues of it, at Co- 
very, is a rich copper mine. In 
1766, a terrible earth e hap- 
pened here, which did conſide- 
rable damage. Latitude 20, 15. 
long. 76, 40. 

400 DE LA VEGA, ST. 
commonly called Spaniſh- Town, 
the capital of the iſland of Ja- 
maica, It is ſituated 5 miles N. 
of Port-Paflage and the bay of 
Port-Royal. It is the reſidence 
of the governor, and the general 
aſſembly and courts of juſtice are 
held here. It is a ſmall city, 
with about 20 ſtreets and 4000 
inhabitants, in a healthy ſituation; 
and the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants are. people of fortune, 
or rank, which gives it the air 
of ſplendor and magnificence; 
but being 2 leagnes diſtant from 
the ſea, is deſtitute of trade, It 
is has a very handſome church, 
a chapel, and a Jews ſynagogue? 
but the principal building is the 
governor's houſe, one of the 
handſomeſt in all America. It 
received great damage from 2 
ltorm, July 16, 1772, when the 
hailſtones were as large as oranges, 
Lat. 18, 26. long. 76, 32. 

JANA c, one of the prin» 
cipal towns on Long Ifland, 
or Naſſau Iſland, belonging to 

ucen's county, in New York, 
It is ſituated on the W. fide, 8 
miles from Hampſtead, and the 
ſame diſtance E. of Bedford, and 
has a church ia it, 

JaMAI1CA, one of the Greater 
Antilles, in the Weſt Indies, and 
ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
This iſland being diſcovered by 
Columbus in the year 1494, in 
his ſecond voyage from Spain to 
this part of the world, he changed 
the name of Jamaica to that of 
St. Jago, which it retained. while 
it was in the hands of the Spa- 
niards; but they were diſpollciſed 
of it, in 1655, by the Engliſh, 
with a fleet primarily deſigned for 


the reduction of Hiſpaniola, un- 
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der the command of Penn and 
Venables ; it yielded without much 
oppoſition, and recovered its old 
appellation, Afterwards the Spa- 
niards ceded the iſland to the 
Britiſh court, The whole people 
on the iſland did not exceed 
3000, including even the ſlaves, 
who were 1500, Scon after the 
Reftoration of Charles IT, this 
colony had encreaſed the number 
of its inhabitants to 18,005, who 
had almoſt no other trade but 
their depredations on the Spa- 
niards ; but they ſoon after be- 
gan to make ſugar and plant 
cacao-trees, and erect ſalt works. 
This is the largeſt of all the 
Engliſh iſland-colonies, and even 
of any of the Greater Antilles, 
except Cuba and Hiſpaniola, It 
extends itſelf between lat, 17 and 
als and between long. 76 and 
79. ſo that it is about 140 miles 
in length from Point Negril on 
the W. to Point Morant on the 
E. and 60 in breadth where 
broadeſt, namely, from Gallina 
Point on the N. to Portland Pitch 
on the S. but, it being of an 
oval form, it grows narrower to- 
wards each end, The acres it con- 
tains are computed at 4,000,000; 
of which, ſome ſay, one half is 
planted, and others 1,500,000,— 
It is placed in a moſt happy ſit u- 
ation at 36 leagues to the S. of 
Cuba, and 39 to the W. of St. 
Domingo, The difpofition and 
number of its harbours enable it 
to trade with either of the iflands 
of the Weſt Indies or the con- 
tinent, It has about 16 principal 
harbours, beſides 30 bays, roads, 
or good anchoring-placcs., 

It is divided by a ridge of 
movurtains which runs through 
the whole iſland from E. to W. 
The eaftern part are called the 
7 Blue Mountains,” They con- 
tain the ſprings of fine rivers, 
ſtored with fiſh of various kinds; 
and many of them navigable by 
canoes, in which ſugars are car- 
ried from the plantations to the 
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ſea- ſide. In ſeveral diſtricts they 
go by ſeveral names, being crown. 
ed with trees of almoſt 100 va- 
rious kinds, particularly cedars, 
lignum vitæ, mahogany, &c. ever 
verdant, forming groves and cool 
retreats, The tops of ſome of 
the mountains are higher than 
others; on each ſide of the ridge 
are others much lower, which, 


with the woods on their brows, 


and the little plantations on their 
fides, form at ſea a very agreeable 
ptoſpect. Theſe mountains con- 
fiſt either of rock, or ſtiff clay, 
The vallies too are always ver- 
dant,bcing embelliſhed with plan- 
tations curiouſly laid out, and 
producing the richeſt plants in 
the univerſe. Several of its ri- 
vers diſappear, or alter their 
courſe, after a ſtorm, and loſe 
their names; and ſome of them 
run for many mites under ground, 
and then emerge again, In ſome 

arts of the iſtand, indeed, where 
it ſeldom rains, the water is 
brackiſh and unwholeſome, The 
number of rivers in this iſland, 
Sir Hans Sloane reckons to be 
near 100, Thefe may more pro- 
perly be called torrents; for they 
come precipitately down the mouu- 
tains, running but a few miles 
before they fall into the ſea, and 
carrying with them in their courſe 
large ſtones, pieces of rock, and 
timber, generally much clay or 
earth, which fouks the water; but 
this, after ſettling ſome days in 
jars, proves good, One frequently 
ſees cataracts in the rivers among 
the mountains 50 or 60 feet high, 
Spring-water remote from the ſea 
is preferred to that of rivers or 
ponds, The well-water near the 
fea, as particularly at Port-Ropyal, 
is brackiſh, and occaſions fluxes 
and other diſeaſes to ſuch as drink 
it. Some fprings is this iſland, 
as well as rivers, petrify their 
channels, and ſtop their own 
courſe, The moſt remarkable 


river of this kind is at Abraham's 
plantation on the N. fide of the 
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iland, Near Port Morant, in 
the E. part of the iſland, is a hot 
hath in a wood, the water of 
which has been uſed with great 
ſucceſs, by drinking as weil as 
bathing in it, for the cure of the 
gripes, the common diſeaſe of the 
country, In a level ground, un- 
der the hills in Cabbage-tree bot- 
tom, about two miles from the 
ſer, riſe a great many ſalt-ſprings, 
which, uniting, form what is 
called the Salt river, Here ſalt 
is made in the ponds into which 
the ſea-water comes, where the 
moiſture being exhaled by the 
heat of the ſun, leaves the ſalt 
ia great plenty, particularly at 
the ponds about O:d Harbour, 
&, Tt is not perfectly white, 
nor granulated, but is in large 
lumps, with a caſt of red in it, 
Here alſo are many lakes, one of 
which, called Rio Hoa, receives 
a great deal of water by a river, 
with no viſible outlet to it, 

The climate of Jamaica is more 
temperate, and the weather more 
various, than in the Caribbee 
Iſlands : and there is no country 
between the Tropics where the 
heat is leſs troubleſome, the air 
being contin ually cooled by bree- 
es from the E. frequent rains, 
and nocturnal dews. The E. and 
W. parts of the iſland are not fo 
ayrecable, on account of the thick 
forelts there, as the S. and N. 
parts, which are not only more 
open, but much leſs ſubject to 
ſtorms of wind and rain. The 
air in the mountainous parts is 
Nw, 8 it rains fre- 
quently in January, yet May and 
Otober a ronant A are Thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
winter-months, on account of the 
rain and thunder, more violent 
at ſome times than others; and 
ſometimes the rains laſt for a for. 
night together, without any in- 
termiſſion, laying the level grounds 
ſeveral inches under water, and 
rendering the roads almoſt im- 
paſſable, All the year round, 
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the mornings are exceſſively hot, 
till about eight o'clock, when the 
eaſterly breezes begin to blow, 
Theſe are called the Doctor, the 
people, while they laſt, being 
able to ſtir about their buſineſs, 
and the Negroes to work in the 
fields, Theſe gales gently ap- 
proach the ſhore, the ſea Late 


them coming on as ſmooth as can 


be imagined. In half an hour 
after the breeze has reached the 
ſhore, it fans pretty briſkly, and 
gradually increaſes till about 12, 
when it is generally ſtrongeſt, 
and laſts till 2 or 3, when it be- 
gins to die away till about 5, 
when it is quite ſpent, and re- 
turns no more till next morning. 
About 8 in the evening begins a 
land-breeze, which blows 4 leagues 
into the fea, and continues in- 
creaſing till 12 at night; after 
which it decreaſes till 4 in the 
morning, when no more of it is 
to be felt till next night, The 
ſea-breeze is more violent at ſome 
times than others; and particu- 
larly at the change or full-moon, 


when it gains very much on the 


land-winds. And in December, 
January, and February, when the 
N. winds reign, they blow over 
the ridge of mountains with vio- 
lence, and hinder the ſea-breeze, 
which blows ſtronger and longer 
near the ſea, as at Port-Royal, 
or Paſſage- Fort, than within- 
land, as at Spaniſh- Town: as, 
on the contrary, the Il:nd-wind 
blows harder at the town than 
it does at Paſſage-Fort or Port- 
Royal. As the trade-wind be- 
tween the Tropics comes not di- 
realy from the E. but varies 
from N. E. to 8. E. according 
to the place and poſition of the 
ſan ; fo the ſea-breeze here has 
the like variation, not coming 
always from the ſame point. On 
the contrary, the land- breezes 
come always from the ridge of 
mountains, and from the ſame 
point of them, on the N. and 8. 
fides, Sometimes the fea-breeze 
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blows in the winter-months 14 
days and nights together; and 
then no clouds gather, but dews 
fall : but, if a N. wind blow, 
which it ſometimes does full as 
long in the wintet-months, then 
no dews fall, no clouds gather. 
Io the vallies among the moun- 
tains neither of theſe breezes has 
any great influence; but the N. 
winds often blow down trees. 
The land-wind blowing at night 
every way at once, and the ſea- 
breeze in the day-time, no ſhip 
can come into port, except in the 
day; nor any go out, but ſoon 
after day-break, The N. winds 
come in when the ſun is neareſt 
the Tropic of Capricorn, and 
conſequently moſt te the 8. This 
is a very cold, unhealthy wind, 
and is moſt violent io the night, 
when it has the additional force 
of the land-wind. It checks the 
growth of the fugar-canes, and 
all vegetables, on the N. fide ; 
bat it is hindered by the ridge 
of mountains from venting much 
of its fory on the $. where it is 
ſeldom accompanied with rain. 
The S. winds bring the moſt 
lafting rains; but none from the 
land are laſting on the S. fide, 
Storms uſed to be very rare here, 
till within theſe 70 or 80 years, 
that terrible hurricanes and earth- 
quakes have extremely incom- 
moded veſſels on the coaſt, The 
nights here are ſometimes pretty 
cool, the ſun being ſo far under 
the horizon, that fcarce any re 
flected rays enlighten the atmo- 
ſphere, which cauſes an increaſe 
of the cold. Every night here 
are piercing dews, which are rec- 
koned very unwholefome, eſpe 
cially to new comers, who are 
too apt to expoſe them ſelves: 
bert in the plains or ſandy places 
near the ſea, there are few, if 
any fogs, The rains are vio- 
lent, and the drops very large. 
The tides are ſcarce diſcernible, 
their increaſe or decreaſe depend- 
ing moſtly on the winds, and not 
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according to the age of the moon; 
The days and nights here are al. 
moſt of an equal length all the 
year round; the longeſt day of 
all being a litfle above 23 hours, 
and the night proportionably, 
The twilight is not above three 
quarters of an hour, 

The months of July, Auguſt, 
and September, are called hurri. 
cane months, in which ſcarcely 
a year but ſome ſuch ſtorm hap. 
pens in a greater or leſs degree, 
The ſtrong winds from the N, 
bring ſtorms of very large hail- 
ones. It lightens almoſt every 
night, but without much thun- 
der 5 whioh, when it does hap- 
pen, roars very terribly, and 
often does a deal, of damage, 
Earthquakes here are but tco 
common, as well as in Hiſpaniola, 
arid commit dreadful devaſtations 
in this iſland, particularly thoſe 
of 1688 and 1692; as did a bre 
not long after, that burat down 
almoſt the whole remaining fown 
at the point called Port-Royal, 
which has never ſince been rebuilt; 
and moſt deſtructive hurricanes, 
one in 1712, and another, ac- 
eompanied with an earthquake, 
in 1722. The vallies in Jamaica 
are very level and fmooth, with- 
ont rocks or flones, or ſcarcely 
any rifing 5 arid the mountains 
very ſteep, and ſome of them 
impaſſable, being ſurrounded on 
both ſides by deep channels 
cauſed by the violent rains. 

11 his ind is ſo far from being 
all over cultivated, that it has 2s 
much lying waſte as would pro- 
duce about three times what it 
does at preſent, One third cf the 
iſtand is uninhabited. There ate 
plantations round the iſtand; but 
none at any great diſtance from 
the fea, and even one half of the 
ground in theſe is over run with 
wood, The ſoil in ſome places is 
ſo fertile, that one acre has been 
known to yield ſeveral hogſheads 
of ſugar: yet here and there are 
ſavannahs, or large plains, here 
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the Indians uſed to plant their 
maize, and where the Spaniards 
afterwards bred their cattle, graſs 
growing there in ſuch plenty, that 
the inhabitants have been forced 
to burn it : ſo that now they are 
quite bare and barren, In all o- 
iber parts, however, the ſoil is 
good and fruitful, efpecially in 
the northern parts, where the 
mould is blackiſh, and in many 
places mixed with potters-earth: 
but in others, eſpecially towards 
the 8. E. the foil is reddiſh and 
ſandy. Jamaiea, as well as moſt 
of the ſugar-iflands, has a ſort of 
white chalky ſoil, called marle, 
lying two or three feet- deep, 
which is of ſo hot a quality, and 
that ſo increaſed by manure, that 
their crops in all dry ſeaſons fail. 
In a wet year the leaves grow 
rank, and never come to maturity, 

The natural productions of Ja- 
maica are ſugar, rum, ginger, 
cotton, coffee, indigo, pimento, 
called all-ſpice, or Jamaica pepper, 
cocoa, ſeveral kinds of woods, 
ſome medicinal drugs, and to- 
bacco ; but this laſt of ſo ordina- 
ry a ſort, that it is only cultivated 
to ſerve the negroes, who are 
aſſionately fond of it. Jamaica 
— no forr of European grain: 
yet it 1 maize, or Indian 
corn, Guinea corn, peaſe of vari- 
ons kinds, but none like ours, 
except ſome Engliſh peaſe in gar- 
dens, with cabbages, and a vari- 
ety of roots. Fruits grow here in 
great abundance, as the Seville 
and China orange, the common 


and ſweet lemon, ſhaddocks, ci- 


trons, pomegranates, mamies, ſour- 
ſops, papas, pine-apples, cuſtard- 
12 ſtar-apples, prickly-peare, 
Alicada-pears, pompions, melons, 
guavas, and ſeveral ſorts of herries 
to be found every where in the 
woods, But our common apple- 
trees, it is obſerved, will not 
| waht here, or at leaſt only in very 
ew places, as may be ſaid of o- 
ther fruits which proſper more in 
colder climates, 
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Some of its productions deſerve 
a more particular deſcription : a- 
mong theſe, pimento and ſugar, 
with fome others as follow, claim 
the principal regard. 

They have here the wild cina- 
mon-tree, the bark of which is ſo 
ſerviceable in medicine; the man- 
chenille, a moſt beautiful tree to 
the eye, with the faireſt apple in 
the world, and, when cut down, a 
very fine ornamental wood forthe 
joiners and cabinet . makers; but 
the apple and juice, in every patt 
of the tree, contain one of the 
rankeſt poiſons. Here is the ma- 
hogany, which is in ſuch general 
uſe with us; of which in 1,70 
they exported to England to che 
value of 50,000), ſterling, The 
eabbage-tree,- a tall plant which 
has been known to grow 270 feet 
high, famous for a ſubſtance look- 
ing and taſting like cabbage, which 
grows on the very top, and pro- 
duces but one in a year ; for the 
extreme hardneſs of its wood, 
which, when dry, is incorrupti- 
ble, and hardly yields to any 
tool, The palma, from which is 
drawn a great deal of oil, much 
eſteemed by the negroes both in 
food and medicine : the white 
wood, which never breeds the 
worm in ſhips; the ſoap-tree, 
whoſe berries anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of wathing ; the mangrove 
and olive-bark, vſeful to tanners; 
the fuſtic ind red-wood, to the 
dyers; and lately the logwood. 
Their foreſts alſo ſupply the apo- 
thecaries with guaicum, ſarſapa- 
rilla, Se ads. and tamarinds; 
they have aloes too; and do not 
want the cochineal plant. 

The whole produce of theifl ind 
may be reduced to theſe generdi 
heads, viz, ſugars, of which they 
export near 100,000 hogſheads; 

0,000 puncheons, or three mil- 
ſion gallons of ram; and 309,000 
gallons of molaſſes; 3,050,000 
pounds weight of pimento, or Ja- 
maica pepper; coo bags of ginger 
of cold. weight each; i000 bags 
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of cotton of 180lb, weight each; 


_ chenille plank. 


. 


and $00 caſks of coffee of zoolb. 
weight each; the indigo, former- 
ly much cultivated, is now incon- 
Naerable. With theſe they ſend 
home a conſiderable quantity of 
drugs for dyers and apothecaries, 
ſweatmeats, mahogany and man- 
But ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable articles of their 
trade are with the Spaniſh conti- 
nent of New Spain, cnd Terra 
Firma ; for in the former they 
cvt large quantities of logwood ; 
and both in the former and latter 
they drive a large and profitable 
trade in negrocs, and all kinds of 
the fame Ervropean goods which 
are carried thither from Old Spain 
by the flota, 

Few colonies in America are ſo 
well ſtored with cattle as Jamaica, 
Their horſes, aſſes, and mules, 
are very cheap; the oxen and cows 
are large; and there would be 
much greater quantities of theſe, 
only that the Engliſh mind plant- 
ing more than praſing ; ſo that 
they are ſupplied with flcſh from: 
the northern colonies, as well as 
the Leeward Iſlands. Their ſheep 
are generally large and fat, and the 
ficth good, but the wool is worth 
nothing. Here is an abundance of 
_ or cabtettos, rabbits and 

ops; and their pork is as good 
as that of Barbadoes : but here are 
no deer nor hares, 

Their bays, roads, and rivers, 
abound with excellent fiſh of all 
Kinds; but the tortoiſe is by 
much the moſt valuable, both for 
its (hcl! and fiſh. | 

Here are all forts of fowls, wild 
and tame; and more parrots than 
in any of the other iſlands ; be- 


ſides parroquets, ſnipes, Guinea- 


hens, pigeons, turkeys, geete, 
ducks, and poultry. Ihe pelican 
is about the ſize of a gooſe, and 
lives on the ſmall 6h it picks out 
of the ſea; its wings will extend 
ſeven or eight fect. 

The fire-flies, a ſpecics of can- 


tharides, ſo called, as contracting 
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and expanding their light as they 
fly, They look green in the day. 
time, but glow in the night, even 
ſome days after they are dead, 

Here is a great variety of birds; 
but the moſt remarkable is ihe 
colibry or humming-bird. 

On the 7th of June 1692, one 
of the moſt violent carthquake; 
happened at Jamaica that perhaps 
was ever felt, by which Pott 
Royal was almoſt entirely deſtroy. 
ed. The number of people uh» 
periſhed on this dreadful day ust 
upwards of 30,000; and a general 
ſickneſs happened after it, which 
cut off a great many more, 
Though Jamaica ſuffered moſt by 
this earthquake; yet it was felt 
much about the ſame time in moſt 
parts of the world, In the year 
1703 was an univerſal fickncis in 
Jamaica, which carried off abun- 
dance of people: and about the 
1 of the following year 
the whole town of Port Royal 
was burnt to the ground in one 
afternoon 53 but, by the help of 
the men of war's boats, mol! of 
the merchants ſaved their books 
and money, and ſome of them 
conſiderable quantities of mer- 
chandize. 

Auguſt 28, 1712, aroſe a hur- 
ricane here, which laſted from 8 
at night till 2 in the morning, 
whereby 14 ſhips belonging tio 
the iſland were loſt, together with 
others from London and Briſtol, 
and 4oco of their crews drowned, 

On the 28th of Avguſt, 1722, 
happened another hurricane in Ja- 
maica, almoſt as ruinous as the 
earthquake of 169a, The inhabi- 
tants were put into a terrible con- 
ſternation the day before, by a 
1 ſwell of the ſea, The 

vrricane began, with a violent 
rain, next morning at 8, and held 
till 10 at night, Near half of the 
houfes at Kingſton were thrown 
down or ſhattered, The wharts 
at Port-Royal were all deft oyed, 
and moſt of the ſugars and other 
commodities waſhed away, Of 
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16 top- ſail veſſels, and 10 loops 
in the harbour, only 10 were to 


de ſeen after the hurricane, and 


of theſe only 5 or 6 repairable, 
Though the town-wall of Port- 
Royal was 9 feet above the ſur- 
face of the water, and 7 feet 
thick, the ſea broke over it, car- 
rying vaſt numbers of large ſtones 
long with it, In ſhort, above 
half the town of Port-Royal was 
deſtroyed, and near 400 l. ves loſt, 

The whole iſland is divided in- 
to 19 diſtricts or pariſhes, which 
ſend each two members to the aſ- 
ſembly, and allow a competent 
maintenance to a miniſter. The 
pariſhes are, St. Catherine's, Port- 
Royal, Kingſton, St. Dorothy's, 
Clarendon, Vere, St. Flizabeth's, 
Weſtmoreland, St. Ann's, St. 
Thomas in the Eaſt, St. Andrew's, 
St. John's, and St. Thomas in 
the Vale; which have each a pa- 
rochial church. St. Catherine's, 
Clarendon, and St, Anne's pa- 
fiſhes, have alſo cach a chapel of 
caſe; but the pariſhes of Hano- 
yer, St. George, St. James, St. 
Mary's, and Portland, have nei- 
ther church nor chapel, 

In the year 1736, there were ſix 
forts in Jamaica; namely, Fort 
Charles at Port-Royal, the rock- 
port at the entrance of Kingſton 
harbour, a fort at Por!-A noni, 
Fort-Will:am, Fort- Morant, and 
2 fort in Carliſſe-bay. The forces 
of the iſ}and conſiſted then of 9 
repimenis of militia, horſe an 
lout, containing about 3000 men, 
which are under the direction of 
offers 4 rv by the gover- 
nor, and 8 independent com pa- 
nies in his Majeſty's pay, amount- 
wp to 800. 

By the laws of the iſland, every 
man between 16 and 60 is oblig- 
ed to inliſt in their militia, 

This and all the Britiſh colo- 
mes of America, are under the 


inſpection of the Biſhop of Lon- 
don; but learning is here at a 
low ebb, there being no public 
ſchool in the whole iſland, Read. 


ing, writing, and cafting accompts, 
is all the education deſired. 


The adminiſtration of public 
affairs in Jamaica is by a gover- 


nor, who repreſents the King, a 


council of 12, which form the 
upper houfe, and the 43 repre— 
ſentatives of the people, which 
compoſe the lower houſe, and are 
choſen by the pariſhes, The 
whole of the emoluments of the 
governor in time of peace a- 
mounts to 5002-1, per annum, the 
annual ſupply required from the 
colony is about 30,cool, beſides 
82001. the amount of its revenue; 
and the total of all the taxes, 
both public and parochial, is ne- 
ver above to cool, per ann, 

In 1673 Jamaica contained hut 
18,068 inhabitants, 8 564 of whom 
wee whites, and 9504 were blacks, 
In 1768 they reckoned 17,949 
« hites, and 166,904 blacks, in- 
cluding free negroes and mula? - 
tocs. At preſent they eſtimate 
the number of plantations and 
inhabitants as follows : 68c ſugar- 
plantations; 110 cotton-works ; 
100 pimento-walks; 30 pginger- 
plantations; 500 breeding-pens 
6029 polink and proviſion places; 
152 coffce - plantatiunsz and 8 
indigo-works: all which take up 
and employ 600,000 acres; 18,000 


whites; 170,000 blacks; and 


136,co0 horſes, mules, and horned 
cattle, This number of negroes 
require a recruit of 6o0co every 
year, Among the whites, who 
arc all enrolled and form the mi— 
litia, are reckoned $ or goo Jews, 


u ho are here permitted to poſleſs 


eſtates, The commerce of [a- 
maica is very conliderable, as well 
as univerſal throughout Europe 
and America; and the whole of its 
annual exports are reckoned | 

a mean proportion at 1 
ſterling, while the total of the im- 


ports amount to only 1,054,000], 


The annual ſtate of the ſhipping 
of the iſland is about $00, mak- 
ing 53,000 tons, which employ 
3000 white ſailors, 
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JaMES*-Bay, the eaſtern part, 
and the moſt ſouthern diviſion of 
Hudſon's-Bay, in the northern 
countries of America, The dit- 
tance from Cape Henrietta Ma- 
ria, in lat. 55, 15. where James'- 
ay begins, to the bottom of the 
bay, is about 100 leagues, and of 
much the ſame breadth all the 
way, being between 50 aud 60 
Jeagues over, In James'-bay are 
Bear-iſland, Viner's-iſland, Charl- 
ton - iſland, Cape Hope - iſland, 
&. 

JAM Es-Cou rx, a diſtrict 
of Virginia. It lies to the eaſt- 
ward of Charles- county, and ex- 
tends on both ſides the river of 
the ſame name, The number 
of acres it contains amount to 
108,362, and is divided into 5 

ariſhes ; namely, Wallingford, 
Wilmington, James-town, Mer- 
chants Hundred on the north 
ſide of the river, and Bruton on 
the ſouth fide, 

JAMES-ISLAND., Sce North- 
Main. 

JIAuEs- RIVER, Virginia; it 
has its riſe within 40 miles of the 
Kanhawa, a branch of the Ohio, 
and extends as far as Auguſta, It 
has ſeveral falls, notwithitanding 
it has a good inland navigation, 
extends to New Virginia, and 
e.npties itſclf intoChealapeak-bay, 

James-Town, formerly the 
capital of James - county, is fi- 
tvated on a peninſula upon the 
north fide of James or Ponha. 
tan river, foity-two miles above 
its month. 'I he buildings in this 
place are neither many nor conti- 
guous, their number at preſent not 
exceeding 70, and thoſe princi- 
pally inhabited by ſea-faring peo- 
ple; the ſeat of the government 
and the Courts of Juſtice being 
removed to Williamſburg, 8 miles 
to the north of it, which is a dry 
and healthy fituation ; whereas 
the water near Jamcs-town being 
brackiſh, produced ſlow and in- 
termitting fevers, It lies in lat, 


37, 36. long. 76, 51, 
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Sr. IAuxs, GREAT and Lit. 
TLE, two of the ſmaller Virgin 
Iſles, ſituated in the King's Chan. 
nel, E. of Tortula, and W. ot 
St, Thomas, between which and 
them is St. James's-paſſage. 

JEKYL-S0UND,a ſmall bayof 
St, Simon's ifland, in the mouth 
of the river Alatamha, in Geor. 
gia, Here 10 or 12 (hips of 40 
guns may ſafely ride, and for its 
defence a ſtrong caſtle and battery 
were erected by General Ogle— 
thorpe, 

JerstY, New, one of the 
provinces of America, It was at 
its firlt ſettlement, in 1682, di. 
vided into two provinces, namely, 
Eaſt and Welt - Jerſey; but nn 
Q. Ann's reign were united int 
one, It is bounded on the N. b 
New-York ; E. and S. E. by tte 
Atlantic Ocean; W. and S. W. by 
the Delaware river and bay. Lat 
betw, 39 & 42. long. betw, 74 & 
76. from London, 160 miles long, 
69 broad, It now forms one roy- 
al government, the king appoint- 
ing a governor and council, and 
the feen en chuſing the members 
of the aſſembly or repreſeatative 
body of the commons. Some— 
times the governor of New- York 
is alto governor of New- Jerich, 
but by diſtin&t commiſſions, 

The climate of New- ſcrſ-y in 
general, is ſomewhat warmer thaa 
that of New-England or Nes. 
York, by reaſon of its mei 
ſoutherly ſituation. Ihe produce 
of boih the Jerſeys is all ſorts of 
grain, with horſes, black-catitle, 
hogs, furs, ſkins, and pipe-ſtavcs, 
They uſed to export bread, corn, 
flour, beef, pork, and fiſh, 400 
hemp, ſome butter, hams, beer, 
flix-ſced, bar-iron,and lumber, to 
the Weſt-Indies; for which they 
receive rum, ſugar, &c. in return. 
They alſo, before the preſent un- 
happy diſturbances, exported furs, 
tkins, tobacco, pitch, tar, and 
other productions to Old Eng- 
land; which they bartered for fur— 
niture, cloathing, &c, The News 
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erſey ſhips alſo often took whales, 
the oyl and bones of which they 
ſent to England, As the towns 


generally lie up in the country, 


the trade was chiefly over land to 
New-York. There are from 100 
to 150, or 200 families in one 
place, great part of which are 
Dutch. There are in this colony 
two copper mines, the ore of one, 
which is on the Paſlaick river, ſold 
for 701. ſterl. per ton; and the ore 
of the other, which is on the up- 
per part of the Raritan, in 1754, 
ſold for 621. ſterling, per ton. 

J=sx$EY, EAs T, the largeſt 
and moſt populous of the two, 
extends caſt and north for 100 
miles all along theſe coaſts, and 
Hudſon's-river, from little Egg- 
harbour, to that part of Hudſon's 
river which is in lat, 41. and is 
divided on the S. and W. from 
Weſt-Jerſey, by a line of parti- 
tion paſſing from Egg-harbour to 
Creſwick-river, Stony-brook, and 
the ſouth branch of Raritan-river. 
I's breadth is very unequal, being 
in ſome places much indented by 
Welt-Jerſey, Tis, however, the 
moſt valvable part of the country, 
and is ſubdivided into Monmouth 
county on the ſouth of Raritan- 
river, Middleſex and Efſex coun- 
tles on the north of it, and Ber- 
gen county on Haudfon's-river, 
In this diviſion are the following 
counties: Middleſex 3; — Mon- 
mouth; — Eſſex; — Somerſet ; — 
Bergen, 

Texas8eEY, WEST, is not ſo well 
planted as Eaſt-Jerſey 3 yet by 
ieaſon of its navigable creeks ly- 
ng at a convenient diſtance, and 
ſome of them running up a good 
way inland, this province is ren- 
dered very commodions for trace, 
Ir, Cox, with propriety, cauſed 
ſeven courrties to be laid out; 
but his ſucceſſors dropped the 
project, and, till lately, no part 
of this province had the name of 
a county, except that called Cape- 
My county, being a tract betwjxt 
Cape-May, its molt calterly point 
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of land, at the mouth of Delt. 
ware-bay, and Little Egg-hars 
bour, dividing the two Jerſeys: 
On this neck of land are ſeveral 
ſtraggling houſes, the principal 
is Cox's-hall. The falls on Pa- 
faic river deſerves particular men- 
tion. From a conſiderable width 
the channel becomes contracted to 
that of about 40 yards, and the 
current runs with great rapidity 
till it is croſſed by a deep chaſin 
or cleft: here it falls in one ea- 
tire ſheet, 70 feet perpendicularly 
and one end of the cleft being 
cloſed up, the water ruſhes out 
at the other with incredible ve- 
hemence, in an acute angle, to 
its former direction and breadth, 
1 birty yards above this is another 
fall, over rocky ledges, each 2 or 
3 feet perpendicular, Moſt of the 
inhabitants are fiſhermen, there 
being a whalery on both ſhores 
of the mouth of Delaware-bay, 
which, together with the river of 
the ſame name, waters all the 
8. E. the S. and S. W. parts of 
Weſt-Jerſey; and the plantations, 
ſome of which are ſo cloſe that 
they are called a town, lie all 
along on that bay aud river; and 
molt of them on creeks. Mar- 
rice-river, hetwixt Cape-May and 
Cohanzy-river, is the largeſt in 
all the country; and the latter, 
tho' only a ſmall river, is deep and 
novizchle for ſmall craft, Ten or 
12 miles up the river is a town of 
the ſame name, containing about 
$0 families. Ia this diviſion are 
the following counties: Burling- 
ton; — Gloceſter ; — Salem; — 
Cumberland; —- Cape- May; —- 
Hunterdon ; —- Morris; -- Suſ- 
ſc x. _ 

There is no eſtabliſhed religion 
in this province; but here are 22 
churches, 57 Engliſh and Scotch 
Preſbyterian meeting- houſes, 22 
Dutch, 39 Quakers, 22 Baptiſts, 
7 Lutheran, 1 Moravian, 1 Se- 
paratiſts, aud 1 Rogereens meet» 
ing-houſe, There are 130,000 
inhabitants, including negroces 
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Irin ois, a nation of Cana- 
da, dwelling near the lake and 
river ſo named, The latter iſſues 
from Lake Dauphine, and after a 
courſe of above 200 leagues falls 
into the great river Miſſiſippi. 

ILLinols LAKE, a large col- 
leftion of waters, lying between 
latitude 41, and 46, and between 
long. 89, and 94. It communi- 
cates, by means of a narrow chan- 
nel, with Huron lake, 

INAGUA, GREAT and LiT- 
U, two iſlands in the Wind- 
ward Paſlage, the N. W. end of 
bt. Domingo, and well known 
among navigators, 

INDIANE, the name of a ſmall 
harbour in the ifland of Cape 
Breton, 

InvernesSs, New, a ſettle- 
ment of Georgia, ſo called from 
its having been principally peo- 
pled by Highlanders, and ſervants 
collected from the town and ſhire 
of the ſame name in the north of 
$cotland, and carried from thence 
by Captain William Mackintelb, 
in the year 1738, by order of the 
Georgia truſtees, and under the 
command of Capt. George Dun- 
bar, Ic lies in the S. part of the 
province, on the river Alatamba, 
about 20 miles from Frederica, 

Tonn's, ST. an iſland in the 
Gulf, at the entrance of the river 
of St. Laurence. It has Nova- 
Scotia on the S. and W. and Cape 
Breton on the E. Tt is ſituated 
in long, 63. lat. 46, 30. and is 
eomputed to be about 100 miles 
long from E. to W. and about 
26 broad from N. to S. It has 
ſeveral com modious harbours for 
carrying oo the fiſhery, and a- 
bounds with a variety of uſeful 
timber, and moſt kinds of game 
common to the neighbouring 
country, This iſland was fo well 
improved, when in the poſſeſſion 
of the French, that it was juſtly 
called the granary of Canada, 
which it furniſhed with plenty of 
eorn, beef, pork &c. and when 
taken by the Engliſh had up- 
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wards of 20,000 head of black 
cattle, and fome of the farmers 
raiſed 12,000 buſhels of corn 
annually, It has fevcral ri. 
vers, which abound with ſalmon, 
trout, eols, &c and the ſurround. 
ing fea affords plenty of tur. 
gen, plaice, and moſt kinds of 

ell-fiſh. The iſland is divided 
into three counties, viz. King's, 
Queen's, and Prince's counties, 
which are ſubdivided into 14 pa- 
riſhes, conſiſting of 67 townſhips, 
which in all make 1, 363. 400 
acres, the contents of the iſland, 
The principal towns are, George. 
town, Charlotte-town, and Prin- 
ces-town ; beſides which are Hillſ. 
borough - town, Pownall- town, 
Maryborough-towng &c. 

Jo x As's Soup, the moſt nor- 
thern inlet on the weſtern coatt of 
Sir Thomas *mith's bay, lying 
near the arctic circle, in lat. 76. 

Irs WiCH, NEW, a toan of 
Eſſe x county, the moſt northerly 
part of the colony of Mallachn- 
ſets-Bav. It lies on the north- 
ſide of Cape Anne, on the banks 
of a fine river, 

IxoqQUO1s, the moſt conſide- 
rable and beſt known of all the 
Indians, as well as the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt powerful, 

Their country lies between la“. 
41, and 44. and extends o ct 
8o leagnes from E. to W. From 
the ſource of the river of the [ro- 
quois, to that of Richelieu and 
Sorel ; from the lake of St. Sa- 
crement to the Fall of Niagara; 
and upwards of 40 leagues from 
N. to S. namely, from the ſprinz- 
head of the river Agniers to ihe 
Ohio, which, together with Pen- 
ſylvania, forms the ſouthern boun- 
dary. It is terminated on the 
W. by lake Ontario, on the S. W. 
by lake Erie, on the N. by lake 
George and the river St, Lau- 
rence, and by New-York on the 
N. E. 

They are divided into ſeveral 
cantons, the five principal of 
which are, the Tſonantovans, G0- 
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.yogoans, Ounotagues, Ounogoats, 


and Agniez. 

Theſe five nations have each a 
large village, conſiſting of mean 
huts, about 30 leagues from one 
another, moſtly ſeated along the 
ſouthern coaſt of lake Ontario. 

ST.JoHN, or JUAN DE PoR- 
To Rico, the capital of the 
iſland of Porto Rico, in the Weſt- 
Indies, -See Porto Nico. 

Sr. JonN's, the capital of the 
iland of Antignz, in he Weſt- 
Indies, It is a regular built town, 
on the W. ſhore, with a good har- 
bour of the ſame name, whoſe 
entrance is defended by fort James, 
It is the reſidence of the Gover- 
nor-(zeneral of the Caribbec Lee- 
ward Iſlands, and where the aſ- 
ſembly of this iſland is held, and 
the port where the greateſt trade 
is carried on. Lt was fo flauriſh- 
ing as to receive a loſs by a ſtorm 
to the value of 400, oool. ficrling 
in 1772. 

ST. Joan's, one of the Vir- 
gin [{lan4s, about 12 leagues E. 
of Porto Rico, It is about 5 
miles long, and 1 broad, ſnvated 
about 2 leagues S. of St. Thomas, 
This is the belt watered of all the 
Virgin Iftes, and its harbour the 
reputation of being better than 
that of St. Thomas, but paſſes for 
the beſt to the leeward of Anti- 
tigua » the Engliſh give it the name 
of Crawl- Bay. Notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages, there is fo little 
good land in the iſtand, that its 
planting and exportations form 
only a very trifling object. 

Jo#x$sToN, an inland county, 
in the diſtri of Halifax, North- 
Carolina, 

Joxnes*s-To wn, in Lancaſter 
county, Penſylvania, ſituated on 
the Great Swatawro creek that runs 
into the Suſqvehannah, 9g miles W. 
of Fuſpehocken- town, 5 miles N. 
ok Lebanon, and 21 miles E. of 
Eſther-town, 

JosepH, ST. a port on the W. 
fe of the iſland of Trinidad, on 
e coaſt of Terra Firma, and 
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near the month of Orinoco river 
It has a garriſon and governor. 
but the inhabitants are few, and 
trade but trifling, It lies in lat, 
10, 38. long. 60, 27, and is ſub- 
je to Spain. 

JucaTAan,orYUCATAN, one 
of the 7 provinces of the avdience 
of Mexico. It is a peninfula, 
ſarrounded on the W, and N. by 
the gulph of Mexico, between 
the bay of Campeachy on the 
S. W. and that of Honduras onthe 
S. E. having the little province of 
Tabaſco on the S. W. and that of 
Vera-Paz in the audience of Gua- 
timala on the S. where it is joined 
to the continent by an iſthmus 
not 40 leigues broad, This, in 
all reſpects, is a very noble coun- 
try: it extends from lat. 17 to 


21, 30. and from long. 91 to 95. 


This climate is very warm in 


fammer, which begins about A- 


pril, a»d ends in September. It 
rarely rains here during the winter 
ſcaſon, though the weather is to- 
lerably cool, except in January 
and February, which are almoſt 
as hot as in the middle of ſum- 
mer. It is, however, a very heal- 
thy country, eſpecially a large 
mountainous tract, extending from 
Salamanca on the W. to the eaſt- 
ern boundary, where is Cape Ca- 
toche, and where the natives live 
to a vaſt age, The ſouth ſide of 
this ridge is ill peopled, and worſe 
cultivated, for want of water; 
but the north part is very popu- 
lous, -being rendered pleaſant by 
gentle breezes ; though the ſun 
is very hot. The days and nights 
are nearly equal all the year, The 
ſoil, when properly cukivated, 
prodaces great quantities of corn, 
cotton, and indigo, All forts of 
ca'tle, wild beaſts, honey, wax, 
and fowl, are here in great plen- 
ty; and on the coaſt are found 
large pieces of amber: but as no 


mines were ever diicovered in this 


country, the Spaniards are not 

fond of making ſettlements here - 

fo tbat it abounds woſtly witl 4. 
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dians, ſubject to the Spaniards, 
who cmploy them in making ſalt 
in the bay of Campeachy, where 
they are forced to endure all the 
extremitics of the weather, with- 
out ſo much as a hut to ſhelter 
them ; they likewiſe keep their 
cattle, and do every other ſervile 
office for them, This peninſula 
has very few rivers, but wells 
without number; and whereſo- 
ever they dig up the land, abun- 
dance of ſhells are found, which, 
with the lowneſs of the country, 
and ſhallowneſs of the ſea about 
it, has induced many to think 
that the greateſt part of it was 
once under water, 

The capital of Vue van is Cam- 
peachy; in the bay of which, and 
of Honduras, the former lying on 
the W. and the latter on the E. 

fide of this province, the Engliſh 
cut their logwood, See Campeachy 
and Honduras, 


K. 
K PAS, a ſavage tribe of 


Illinois Indians, in Louiſi- 
ana: they lie a little above the 
Sothouis. This nction was for- 
merly very numerous, before the 
diicovery of the Miſſiſippi. There 
is not, perhaps, in all Louiſiana, 
a country more proper for pro- 
ducing all ſorts of grain; and it 
abounds in paſture for cattle, 

KEeNnDERHOOK,atown in New- 
York, 1 mile E. of Hudſon's ri- 
ver, 4 N. E. of Lunenburg, 10 
N. of Livingſton, and 35 from 
Kingſton, 

KENEBTG RIVER, the boun- 
dary between Lincoln and York 
counties, in New- Hamplhire, New- 
England. This river begins in 
lat. 45, 20. long. 69, 50. where 
is a carrying-place to the river 
Chandiere, which enabled Arnold 
to approach St, Laurence river. 
It runs ngarly N. and S. over ſe- 
veral falls, It has a communica— 
ton by a carrying-place to the ri- 
yer Penobſcot. On it is built 
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Fort Halifax, and Fort Weſtery, 
where is a fall, and the head of 
the Tyde- Water, and where lloops 
of yo tons burthen can arrive, 
beiug zo miles diſtant from Merry. 
meeting bay. 

KExT, a town in Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, 9 miles N. 


of Woodbury, and 7 S. of Corn- | 
wall. 


KENT, a county in the E. di. 
viſion of Maryland, and an iſland 
of the ſame name in Cheaſapeik 


*k 
ENT ISLAND, an iſland 12 
miles long from N. to S. and 6 
from E- to W. in Cheaſapcak bay, 
Maryland, 
K1iCAaPovs, a ſavage people of 
Canada, who, with the Maſiontins, 
inhabit a very fine country, eſpe- 
cially that which extends itich 8. 
to the Illinois river. 
KiNnNG's, or PEARL ISLAND, 
a ſmall land in the bay of Pan 
ma: it belongs to Spain, aud is 
famous for its pearl fiſhery, and 
lies in lat. 7, 12. long. 81, 36. 
KI1ILLISTINONS, a people of 
Canada, otherwiſe called Criit- 
naux, or Creeks, 
KinG's-CounTY, in News 
York, lies oppoſite to Neu- Vork, 
on the N. fide of Long iſland, 
The inhabitants are all Dutch, 
and, having a good ſoil near out 
markets, are generally in eaſy ci. 
cumſtances, The county which 
is very ſmall, is feriile in every 
part, and contains feveral plcalait 
villages, 
KINGSTON, a pretty well 
built and populous town, in the 
province of New-York, ſituated 
on the banks of Hudſon's c 
Iroquois -river, about go mil:s 
from its mouth, It is inhabited 
by Engliſh and Dutch, but te 
houſes are (traggling, except a. 
bout 10 that are pretty com- 
pat ; and theſe, indeed, are tit 
chief part of the town, The i 
ver CEſopus, from New-]Jerlc), 
falls into Hudſon's- river, ne 
the town, by mcans of whip 
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there is a good communication 

between the two provinces, 
K1NG$STON,atownof Jamaica, 

one of the Antilles {flands, in the 


Weſt- Indies. It ftands on the 


N. fide of Port-Royal bay, in the 


county of ys and is now the 
capital of the iſland ; at Jeaſt the 
place where moſt of the ſhipping 
of Jamaica load and unload: it 
is at preſent a ſeparate pariſh of 
ſelf, but formerly belonged to 
that of St, Andrew's : it is about 
five miles from Port Royal by 
water, between which is Fort 
Paſſage, a village of 1 houſes, 
but not leſs than 15 by land, and 
withal a very bad road to it, All 
the way round by land from Spa- 
niſh Town, on the N. W. it is 19 
miles, and only 12 another way ; 
namely, 6 by water, and 6 more 
by land, It is ſeated at the hot- 
tom of a deep bay on the 8 coaſt, 
where ſhips of 200 tons come up 
to the key, 

This town was built in 1692, 
from a plan of colonel Lilly's, 
after the great earthquake which 
deſtroyed Port-Royal, It has the 
harbour of the latter place on the 
S. W. and Sir William Beeſton's 
lands on the W. and N. This is 
a pretty town, containing 1665 
houſes, well ſituated, and daily 
increaſing. It is laid out into little 
ſquares, with wide regular ſtreets 
and croſs ſtreets at right angles; 
being a mile and half long, and 
half a mile broad, It is the re- 
fidence of the moſt conſiderable 
merchants, whoſe ſhips load and 
unload here: and its inhabitants 
are 11,000, among whom are 
5000” whites, and 1209 free ne- 
grocs and mulattoes : this renders 
It a place of vaſt trade; and there 
are never leſs than 200 velle)s in 
the bay before ir, inſomuch that 
it almoſt vies with Port Royal, 
The harbour is ſpacious, is capa- 
ble of admitting 1009 (hips at a 
time; and the ſhips lie land 


locked; but the peninſula which 


covers them from the ſea being 
w and narrow, they arc not alto- 
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gether ſafe from ſtorms. Tt muſ- 
ters 10 companies of foot, and 
2 troops of horſe, being in all 
about 11 hundred men, Here 
is one church, a Jewiſh ſyna- 
gogue, and a quaker's meeting- 
houſe, It ſends three repreſenta- 
tives to the aſſembly. Here are 
held the quarter ſeſſions, beſides a 
court of common-pleas every two 
months; and a receiver-general, 
naval officer, ſecretary, and ſur- 
veyor of the iſland, are obliged 
to keep offices here, Upon an 
average of 20 years, the ſhips that 
go out annually from this port 
amount to 400. Lat. 17, 40. long, 
75752. 

K1NnGSTOWN, the capital of 
the iſland of Sr. Vincent, one of 
the Caribbee Iſlands, which ſtands 
on a bay of the ſame name at the 
S. W. end of the iſland. It is the 
reſidence of the governor, and the 
place where the aſſembly of the 
ifland meet. 

K1TTERY, a town in York 
county, Maſſachuſets- Bay. It is 
ſituated the moſt S. of the whole 
county, near Piſkataqua Harbour, 
between York and Portſmouth, 

KoNOHASSET, a maritime 
town with a harbour, in Suffolk 
county, Maſlachuſets - Bay, off 
which are ſeveral rocks that bear 
the ſame name, It is ſituated 
about 5 miles E. of Hingham, and 
4 N. of Situate town and harbour. 

KoNnonikvuT Ifland, in Nar- 
raganſct-bay, Rhode-Ilfland, is a 
long narrow iſland, being above 7 
miles from N. to S. and not above 
one where broadeſt, 


L. 
ABRADOR, one of the 


northern countries, called 
alto NEW BRITAIN and Es- 
KIMAUX., It lies to the 8. W. 
of Groenland. It has Hudſon's 
Straits and part of the Atlantic 
Ocean on the N. E. and the latter 
alſo on the E. On the S. E. it is 
divided from Newfoundland by 
the ſtraits of Bollciſle.; on che 
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S. it has the gulph and river of St. 
Laurence, with part of Canada; 
and on the W. Hudſon's Bay. It 
extends from lat. go to 63, N. 
from long. 51 to 79, W. It is 
almoſt of a triangular form, but 
we have no knowledge of the in- 
land parts of the country, and 
only an imperfett one of the coaſt, 
The great poverty and ferocity of 
the people who live near the ſea- 
ſhore, with the exceſſive coldneſs 
of the climate, have deterred 
Europeans from ſettling any colo- 
nies here, The natives hunt for 
- furs, in which they carry on a 
traffic with the Europeans. This, 
with the coaſt on Hudſon's Bay, 
and the neighbouring country, 
was ceded by France to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713. 
Among all the people known in 
America, none are 10 conform- 
able to the idea conveyed by the 
word ſavages as the Efkimaux, 
who are, in all reſpects, a very 
brutal people, —Sce ESKIMAUX, 
LABRADOR-LAKE Ss, the 
name of ſeveral collections of 
water in Cape- Breton, which 
empty therifſclves caſtward into 
the ſea, by two channels of une- 
qual breadth, formed by the iſle 
of Verderonne, or la Bourlarderie, 
which is 7 or 8 leagues long, 
LANCASTER, a County and 
town in Penſylvania, The county 
is bounded on the E. by Cheſter 
county, N. E. by Berks county, 
W. by Cumberland county, and 
S. W. by York county. The 
town is ſituated near the great 
Conc(to,e Creek, which runs into 
the Suſquehannah River; 6 miles 
S. of Lents, 10 miles E. of the 
Suſquchannah River, and 60 W. 
of Philadelphia, and contains 


above 500 families, 


. ILANCASTER Bar, a ſound 

or inlet on the weſtern coaſt of 
Sir Thomas Smith's Bay, The 
furthermoſt part lies in lat. 74, 20. 
N. the molt northerly is called 
Alderman Jonas's ſound, and lies 


in lat. 76. N. 


- of Nova- Scotia. 
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Layers Lazuii Rock, 
ſmall rocky iſland, almoſt 0 
vered with the ſea, near the cost 
It lies aboat 
3-4'hs of a league from the iſe 
Monano, and ſhews the peſſige 


1 broad, 
ght angle 
pagnificen 
he num 
bout 4 0 
ners C 


into St. John's river, on the north{leocoas, w 
fide of Fundy-bay, and La Plate, Whrocs culti 
LEBANON, a town in Lanca{. Which is t 
ter county, Penſylvania, 7 miles we. 
N. W. of Heidelbergh, and the LI WIV 
ſame diſtance S. W. of Tulpe-oſlex, or 
hocken town, and 6 S. E. o es of E 
Jones's, and 16 E. of Hummel ed hand 
town, on a branch of the gęreu be beauti 
Swatawro Creek, which runs into nouth of 
the Suſquehannah River. bour, B. 
LzEDSs, a town in Richmon! lopen, or 
county, Virginia, on the N. (id: Wniles - be 
of Rappahanock River, 14 mile; de boun: 
E. of Port-Royal. Lew 
LEeiCcrysTxr, a town in War LE W 
ceſter county, Maſſachuſete-H,onnada, 
7 miles W. from Worceſter, ads, 
N. of Oxford, and 6 S. ot Vid Wflftands in 
Rutland, en the M 
LEMAIRAt, ſee Maire Strait, 1 ſandy 
LENTS, a town in Lancaſter Wkips, fri 
county, Penſylvania, 6 miles N. nde ſafe 
of Laneaſter, 7 S. W. of Euphrat, bour is r. 
5 S. E. of Meinheim, and 3 miles Wing ſuffic 
F.. of a branch of the Coneſtago Joss to r 
Creek, which runs into the Suſyue- Wi bour is a 
hannah River, ed from 
LEoNn, a town of the province Whif cut, u 
of Panuco, in Mexico, It hs {Wing a ve 
rich mines, and lies 30 leagues es; bu 
N. of Mechoaczn, and 55. N. W. great  (þ 
of the city of Mexico. within 8 
St, Leon DE CARACAS, a city, WW litle mc 
the capital of the province of th: WE mouth c 
Caracas, ſituated on a river, about WW half a r 
6 leagues 8. from the coaſt, cr- Wiof theſe 
cloſed by mountains. The valley witha h 
in which it ſtands is a fivanna, or cher rex 
meadow, well watered and very (one. 
healthy, about 3 leagues long and bour at 
one broad in the middle ; whoſe 25 feet 
only entrance is through a crooked Wi vith a 
aud ſteep road, This valley is trees. 
bordered on the E. by mountains Nerds t 
of an immenſe height; thoſc on paviliot 
the W. and S. are not fo high. comma 
The city is near a mile long; the s firſt 
' houſes handſome and well fur- wildern 


niſhed, the ſtreets regular, ſtraight, 
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4 broad, cutting each other at 
ght angles, and terminating at a 
pagnificent ſquare in the center, 
he number of inhabitants are 
hout 4 or 5000, moſt of them 
sners of the plantations of 
xcoas, which 12 or 14,000 ne- 
toes cultivate in the rich vallies, 
which is the only cultivation the 
have, " 

Lzw1s, the principal town of 
zollex, one of the Delawar coun- 
ties of Penſylvania, It is large 
and handſome, and ſituated on 
the beautiſul bank of a river, the 
mouth of which forms the har- 
dour. Before Lewis is Cape Hin- 
open, or Cape William; and 20 
miles below that Cape James, 
the boundary of Penſylvania. 

LI WIS BU RG.,--See Lou'ſbourg. 

LEWIS, the chief port of 
Granada, one of the Caribbee- 
lands, in the Welt-Indies, It 
lands in the middle of a large bay 
en the W. ſide of the iſland, with 
i ſandy bottom, where 1000 
ſkips, from 3 to 400 tons, may 
nde ſafe from ſtorms, The har- 
bour is remarkably capacious, be- 
ing ſufficient for 100 ſail of 1000 
tons to moor in, Near the har- 
bour is a large round baſon, part- 
ed from it by a ſand-bank, which, 
if cut, would be capable of hold- 
ing a very great number of veſ- 
els; but by reaſon of this bank, 
great . ſhips are obliged to paſs 
within 80 paces of one of the two 
litle mountains which are at the 
mouth of the harbour, and about 
half a mile aſander. Upon one 
of theſe a fort has been erected 
with a half moon in front, and o- 
ther regular works all of good 
lone. The fort between the har- 
bour and the baſon is of wood, 
25 feet ſquare, and encompalled 
with a ſtrong paliſado of entire 
trees, At the two corners to- 
verds the ſea are two little wooden 
pavilions, in one of which the 
commander reſides, M. Parquer, 


ts firſt proprietor, lived in a great 
*ildernes encompaſſing the moun- 
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tain, near the harbour, at the foot 
of which are magazines built of 
bricks and timber, The church, 
which is near the fort, is built of 
canes laid u pon forks, and the in- 
ſide has the ſame mean appearance. 
In Parquet's time, at every 6th 
cottage there was a little ſentry- 
box erected, two ſtories high, to 
which the inhabitants of every fix 
habitations retired in the night, 
to prevent their being ſurprized 
by the fav-ges, 

LEXINGTON, aſmall town in 
Middleſex county, in Maſſachu- 
ſets-Bay, about 12 miles W. of 
Charles Town, between which 
place and Concord, about 4 miles 
diſtant, is the ſpot remarkable 
for the commencement of open 
hoſtilities in the preſent diſtur- 
bances in that part of the world 
on April 10, 1775. 

L1ME, a town in New London 
county, Connecticut, the coaſt of 
Long Iſland found, W. of New 
London, and E. of Sayhrook, 

Lixcoflx, a county the moſt 
northern of Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
formerly part of the territory of 
Sagadahok, bounded on the N, 
by Canada, on the E. by Nova- 
Scotia, W, by Cumberland, and 
S. by the Atlantic. It is laid out 
into townſhips, for which ſee the 
article M ain, 

LiTrCHFIELD, a county in 
Connecticut, whoſe boundary N. is 
Hampſhire in Maſſachuſets-Bay 3 
on the E. Hartford county; S. 


Fairfield and Newhaven counties; 


and, on the W. part of New 
York, 

LiTCHFIELD, the capital of 
the foregoing county, and has 
Woodbury 84 miles S. Kent the 
ſame diſtance S. W. and New 
Cambridge 17 miles S. E. 

L1vVINGSTON, a town on the 
E. banks of Hudſon's river, New 
York, 25 miles N. E. from King» 
ſton, and 5 S. E. from Saliſbury, 

LoN Do, fee New London. 

LonDON, a town in «he W. 


diviſion of Maryland, 6 5, W. k 
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Annapolis, on the S. bank of the 
South river. 

Loxs- IsL.and, ſometimes 
ealled Naſſau-iſland, a large iſland 
in the province of New-York, It 
has Staaten-ifland, and that in 
which New- York lies, on the N, 
and N. W. the colony of Con- 
necticut on the N. and the Atlan- 
tie ocean on the E. and S. It is 
= above 16 miles in breadth, 

ut 130 in length, ftretchiog it- 
felf along Fairfield-county, in 
n near the mouth of 
Hudſon's river, being furniſhed 
every where with convenient har- 
boyrs. A channel cf 1co miles 
long, and 12 broad, divides it 
from the continent, It contains 
the counties of Suffolk, King's, 
and Queen's county. The trade 
which the Engliſ drive here is in 
furs and ſkins ; tobacco, as good 
as that of Moryland; horſes, beef, 
pork, peas, wheat, and all forts 
of Engliſh grain, which here yield 
a very great increaſe, Theſe they 
ſend to the ſugar. colonies, and 
have ſugar, rum, cotton, and in- 
digo, in return, The ſoil is like- 
wiſe ſo good, that all other fruits 
and vegetables thrive here, toge- 
ther with flax, hemp, pumpkins, 
melons, &c. In the middle of 
it is Jamaica or Hampſtead plain, 
24 miles long, and 4 broad, with- 
out a {tick or a ſtone on it, It is 
20 mi:es from New-York; Con- 
necticut oppoſite to it; New-Jerſey 
zo miles diſtant; Philadelphia 1 10; 
Maryland 130; Rhode-Ifland 1 50 
miles; the land fertile enough to 
ſupport an army, without ſuccour 
from elſewhere, 

There being an excellent breed 
of horſes in this iſland, the mili- 
tia regiment is cavalry : and there 
were races on the plain twice a 
year for a ſilver cup, to which the 
gentry of New- England and New- 
York reſorted. There are alſo two 
or three other plains, each about 
a mile ſquare, which are very 
convc:,'ent to the neighbouring 
towns. 
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Several iſlands lie off the coz), Whirbovr is 
particularly the eaſtern ; but non country, 
of them are inhabited. circuit, al 

1 hey have alſo here a whale. Nia every] 
fiſhery, ſending the oil and bore The an 
to England, in exchange for cloth {WI good, and 
and furniture, The other fiihe. WE vithout a 
ries here are very conſiderable, is not abo 

Lo REM BEC. See Lou. ſbourg. ſormed b 

Lokk Tro, a ſmall village fis known 
Chriſtian Indians, three leagues WW by Cape 

N. E. of Quebec, in Canada, te N. E. 
has its name from a chapel buik plenty of 
according to the model of the be contir 
Santa Caſa at Loretto, in Italy; Wcloſe of | 
from whence an image of the [t was 
Holy Virgin has been ſcat to the Wby the 1 
converts here, reſembling that in peter Wa 
the famous Italian ſauctuat y. forces, C 

LoRETTO, LADY OF, a place liam Pep 
at the diſtrict of St, Lennis, bat after 
the illhmus of California; the by the tr 
Indians call it Concho. Here is Wi» 1748. 
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a ſmall fort, erected by the mil. 
ſionaries, conſiſting of four baſ. 
tions, and ſurrounded by a dee 
ditch, 

Lo udox, Forr, a caſtle e. 
rected in the country of the Che- 
rokees, 

LovE-COVE, a fine opening 
to the weſtward of W hale-core, 
in New N. Wales, and the Artic 
countries of America, and ſup- 
poſed to be the paſlage into the 
South-Sea, 

Lovis, Form, a ſettlement 
erected by the French near the 
mouth of the river Coza, in Fo- 
rida, about 20 leagues N. E. d 
the neareſt mouth of the Miſlity- 
pi, and till the late peace iu 176; 
the uſual reſidence of the pricc- 
pal governor of Louiſiana. 


Lovis, ST. the capital to»n {iſevring 
of Guadaloupe, Grand-Terre. ! near hal 
has a fortreſs 3 leagues to ihe nd 2 ir 
8. E. of the Salt-river, Sever The! 
conſiderable additions have ben n Eng) 
made to it ſince the peace of 176}, N. W. . 
and an additional town planneh rt; 2 
to be called Le Bourg, which vill N. E. tc 
be the handſomeſt in the colony. ef the 

LouvisBouRG, the capital 0 wharf | 
the illand of Cape-Breton. lu Heure 
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harbour is one of the fineſt in that 
country, being almoſt 4 leagues in 
circuit, and 6 or 7 fathom water 
in every part of it. 


The anchorage, or mooring, is 


good, and ſhips may run a- ground 


without any danger, Its entrance 


is not above 300 toiſes in breadth, 
formed by two ſmall iſlands, and 
is known 12 leagues off at ſea, 


by Cape Lorembec, ſituated near 


the N, E. fide of it, Here is vaſt 
plenty of cod, and the fiſhery may 


be continued from April to the 
cloſe of December. 

[t was taken from the French 
by the Engliſh fleet, under Sir 
peter Warren, and our American 
forces, commanded by Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperel, in the year 1745, 
but afterwards reſtored to France, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1748. 

It was again taken by the Eng- 
lih, under the command of Ad- 
miral Boſcawen and Lieutenant- 
General Amherſt, on the 27th of 
July, 1758, and its fortifications 
demoliſhed. 

The town of Louiſbourg ſtands 
on a point of land on the S. E. 
lide of the iſland; its ftreets are 
regular and broad, conſiſting for 
the molt part of ſtone hoſes, 
vith a large parade at a little diſ- 
tance from the citadel; the inſide 
of which is a fine ſquare, near 200 
fert every way, On its N. ſide, 
while poſſaſled by the French, 
ſtood the governor's houſe and 
the church; the other ſides were 
taken up with barracks, bemb- 
proof; in which the French ſe- 
eured their women and children 
during the ſiege. The town is 
near half an Engliſh mile in length, 
and 2 in ciremt. 

The harbour is more than half 
an Enpliſh mile in breadth, from 
N. W. to S. E. in the narroweſt 
part; and 6 miles in length, from 
N. E. to S. W. In the N. E. part 
of the harbour is a fine careening 
wharf to heave down, and very 
ſccure from all winds, On the 
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oppoſite ſide are the fiſhing ſtages, 
and room for 2000 boats to cure 
their fiſh. 

In winter the harbour is total- 
ly impraQticable, being entirely 
frozen up, ſo as to be walked over: 
which ſeaſon begins here at the 
cloſe of November, and laſts till 
May or June: ſometimes the froſts 
ſet in ſooner, and are more in- 
tenſe; as. particularly in 1745, + 
when by the middle of October 
a great part of the harbour was 
already frozen, 

The principal, if not the only, 
trade of Louiſbourg is the cod- 
fiſhery, from which vaſt profits 
accrued to the inhabitants; the 
plenty of filh being remarkable, 
and at the ſame time better than 
any about Newfoundland. Their 
wealth conſiſted in their ſtore- 
houſes, ſome within the fort, and 
others along the ſhore; and in 
the number of fiſhing barks. 
One inhabitant maintained forty 
or fifty, with 3 or 4 men to 
each, with a ſettled ſalary, but 
were obliged to deliver a certain 
number of ſtandard fhlh, So that 
the cod (ſtore houſes never failed 
of being filled againſt the time 
the ſhips reſorted hither with pro- 
viſions and other goods in ex- 
change for this fiſh ; vellels 
alſo from the colonies brought 
ſugar, tobacco, coffee, rum, &c. 
and returned loaded with cod : 
and any ſurplus, after Louiſbourg 
was ſupplied, found a vent in 
Canada; the return from which 
was made in beavers (ſkins and 
other fine furs. 

L.ouiſbourg lies in lat. 45, 55. 
long. 59, 50. from the meridian 
of London. 

LovislANA, a country of 
pretty large extent, It is bounded 
on the 8. by the Gulph of Mex- 
ico ; on the N. by the river Illt. 
nois, and the territories of the 
Paniaſſus, Paoducas, Oſages, Tro- 
nonte, Tecagas, Chavanons, and 
other wild Indians; on the E. by 
Weſt Florida, Georgia, and Caro- 
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Uina; and on the W. by New 
Mexico, and New Spain, It 
ſtretches from N. to S8. about 15 
deg. namely from lat. 25 to 40; 
and from E. to W. about 10 or 
x1 degrees; that is, from long, 
$6 to 96 or 97, for the limits are 
not preciſely fixed, M, de Liſle 
gives it a much greater extent, eſ- 
ecially on the N. ſide, which he 
oins to Canada: ſo that part of it 
is bounded by New-York, Pen- 
ſylvania, Virginia, &c. and on the 

. by the rivers Bravo and 
Salado, 

Notwithſtanding the Neveral 
attempts of the Spaniards and 
French to make fcttlements in 
this country, which generally miſ- 
carried, it appears that the latter 
had hardly any tolerable ſetile- 
ments in it till 1 20, except that of 
Iſle Dauphine, on the Lads of 
the Mobile, about 80 leagues E. 
of the mouth of the Miſüſippi. 
They indeed increaſed their ſet- 
tlements ſince, both along ſome of 
the coaſts, and the banks of the 
Mobile and Miſſiſippi, which are 
inconſiderable, that of Iſle Dau- 
phine and Fort Lewis excepted, 
In 1769, the French gave up the 
whole of the country to the Spa- 
niards. 

The inhabitants ef Louiſiana 
differ in general from thoſe of 
Canada, in being more ſprightly 
and active, leſs thoughtful and 
moroſe ; their Chiefs are more 
abſolute, and their government 
more polite. They knew rothing 
of any inſtruments made at won 
and ſtcel, much Jeſs of hre-arms, 
*till the coming of the French, all 
their cutting-tools being very in- 
geniouſly made of ſharp flints, and 
they uſed them with equal dexte- 
rity. Their principal ornaments 
are bracelets, pendants, and col- 
lars; ſome of pearl, but ſpoiled 
for want of knowing how to bore 
them. 

Several of the rivers, which 
overflow at certain ſeaſons, ren- 


de the country very pleaſant and 
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fertile; Nothing is more delipht. 
ful than the meadows, which ate 
well adapted to agriculture, Ju 
ſome parts the ground yields three 
or four crops : for the winter con- 
ſiſts only in heavy rains, without 
any nipping froſts. 

All the trees known in Europe 
flouriſh here, together with a great 
variety of others unknown to us; 
ſuch as the tall cedars, which 
diſtil an odoriferous gum ; and 
the cotton-tree, which is here of a 
prodigious beight, 

The whole country abounds 
with variety of game, towl, catile, 
and every thing neceſlary fi 
life, 

Louiſiana abounds with rivers, 
the principal of which, beſides the 
Miſliſippi, are, St. Francis, the 
river of Oxen, the Black river, 
and the Mobile, which waters 
ove of the fineſt countries in the 
werld, and forms at its mouth a 
noble bay, 

LuUCAY AS, or BAHAMA 
Is LAN DS, a cluſter of iſlands in 
the Atlantic Ocean, diſcovered by 
Columbus in his long ſearch after 
America.—-See Bahama, 

LucaYolsLAND, one of the 
Bahama iſles, about 70 leapucs, 
E. of the Coaſt of Florida, and 6 
from Bahama Ifle, It is about 
9 leagues long and 2 broad, uvloſe 
name has been given to the whole 
range. Long. 78, 5. latitude 
27, 27. 

LuCAYONEQUE, another of 
the Bahama Iſles «hich lies about 
9 leagues further E., than the for- 
mer, whoſe length is 28 leagues, 
and breadth 3, and lies North 
and South, 

Lucia, ST. by the French 
called Sainte Alouſie, from its 
being diſcovered on St. Lucius 
day; one of the Caribbee Itlands, 
6 miles S. of Martinico, and 21 
N. W. of Barbadoes. It is about 
27 miles long, N. and S. and 13 
broad. Here are ſeveral hills, 2 
of which being ver 
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2 st. Lucy, and were volcanos. At 
In the foot of them are fine valleys, 
'ree having a good ſoil, and well 
on- watered. In theſe are tall trees, 
out with the timber of which the 
planters of Martinico and Barba- 
ope dy2s build their houſes and wind- 
reat mills, Here is allo plenty of co- 
us: ca0 and fuſtic, 
ch The air is reckoned healthy, the 
and bills not being ſo high as to inter- 
ofa cept the trade-winds, which al- 
ways fan it from the E. by which 
nds means the heat of th: climate is 
tile moderated, and rendered agreea- 
* ble. 


In St. Lucia are ſeveral com- 
modious bays and harbours, with 


ers , 
oh god anchorage ; particularly one, 
the eillel the Little Carecnage, one of 


the principal inducements for the 


ver 
Fr:nch to prefer it to the other 

ters | P E.. 

the Neutral Illinds. This port has 

u ſcvetal united advantages; there 


5 every where depth enough, and 
de quality of the bottom is excel- 
J-nt, Nature has formed there 
ree carezning-places, which do 
wot want a key, and require no- 
ing but a capſtern to turn the 
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the Neck above-ground. Thirty ſhips 
ues, df the line might lie there, ſhel- 
x Ted from hurricanes, withont 
ko ne frouble of being moored. 
Loſe he hoats of the country, which 
ele ave been kept a long time in 
Ms 15 harhou-, have never been 

t by the worms; ho xever, they 
1 t expect that this advantage 
Lout "1 laſt, whatever be the cauſe, 
fag. dhe otber harbhours, the winds 
guet, 3 good to go out with, 
A 1d the lirgett ſquadron might be 
| the offi ig in lefs than an hour. 
ench This land has been poſſeſſed 
- 4 quitied by the Ergtith and 
ley Sik aiternately, more than 
nds, iy But at lait the Courts of 
"IT m vtions agreed, «bout the 
bout * 1772, that St. Lucia, tage- 
4% t, Vincent ani B, 
Js, 2 - Mould be evacaited, ill 
and Night to them was amicahly 
2 ermincd. In 1763. it was 


N capt the French by the trea. 
ot Verſailles, There arc alrca- 
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dy 9 pariſhes in the colony, $ to 
the leeward, and only 1 to wind- 
ward, This preference given to 
one part of the iſland more than 
another, does not proceed from 
the ſuperiority of the foil, but 
from the greater or leſs con— 
veniency in ſen ling out or re- 
ceiving ſhips. A high road mile 
round the iſlind, and 2 others, 
which croſs it from E., tor W, 
afford all manner of facilities to 
carry the commodities of the plan- 
tations to the barcaderes, 

In January, 1769, the free in- 
hahitants of the itland amounted 
to 2524 3 the ſlaves to 10.270, It 
had in cattle 598 mules and 
horſes, 1819 horned bea'ts, and 
23,8 lheep, [ts plentations 
were 1,279 680 plants of cacao, 
2,463.8 do of cee, 68 1 ſquares 
of cotton, and 254 of canes; 
there were 16 ſugar-works going 
on, and 18 nearly corpleated, 
I's produce yielded 112, 0 l. 
which by improvement mizht be 
increaſed to coo 000%, Since Eu-, 
rope has acquired poſſeſſions in 
the New Worl!, none has been 
more f:yourably treated thin the 
inhabitants of St. Lucia, who 
enjoy a free trade, and encumber- 
cd but with 550 troops in the whole 
iſland, and pay no tax whatever, 
It lies in lat. 13, 45. long. 61. 

LuMLrEY's INLET, a gvlph 
of the North-Main, in che Arc- 
tic countries of America, It lies 
on the eaſtern coaſt, and is ſituat- 
cd E. of Whitehear-bay, 

LYN, a market-town of Eſſex 
county, and Maſſachuſet Proper, 
in New-England, It lies at the 
bottom of a bay, S. of Marble. 
head, and near a river, which, at 
the breaking vp of winter, and 
the melting of th- ice and ſnow, 
runs into the fea with a very rapid 


Current. 
ADRE DF TOA, a town 
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N and convent of Terra Fir- 
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The pilgrims in S. America reſort 
in great numbers to this religious 
foundation, which is there in 
almoſt as great reputation as the 
Santa Caſa, or Holy Houſe of Lo- 
retto, is in Europe; great num- 
bers of miracles being ſaid to 
have been wrought here, by the 
Holy Virgin, in favour of the 
Spaniſh. fleets and their ſailors, 
who are therefore very liberal in 
their donations at her (ſhrine, It 
lies fifty four miles EK. of Cartha- 
gena, lat. 10 dey, 51 min, long, 
76 deg. 15 min, 

MAGDALENA, a large river, the 
two principal ſources of which 
are at no great diſtance from the 
city of Popayan, in Terra Firma, 
Belcazar, by going down this 
river, found a paſſay=: to the N, 
ſea : and returned to Old Spain, 
in order to ſollicit the title of Go- 
vernor of the country which he 
had diſcovered, conquered, and 
eopled, This river, after vat» 
ing its waters with the Cance, 
takes the name of Grande, ang 
falls into the N, fea below the 
town of Madre de Popa, 

The banks of this great river 
are well inhabitcd, and it has a 
rourſe of above 200 leagues. Its 
mouth is much frequented by 
taugglers, and conveys to Cartha- 
gena the productions of News 
Granada, viz, gold and grain, 
Among many other conſiderable 
places on its banks are, Malambito, 
Fenerite, Talaygua, Monpox, 
TJamalameque, &., : 

MAGDALEN, CAPE OF, 2 
promontory in the centre of Cana- 


da, where there is an iron-mine, 


which promiſes great advantages, 
both with regard to the goodneſs 
of the metal, and the plenty of 
the ore. 

MAGDALEN IsLxs, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, long, 6r, 
30. lat. 47, 30. They are ſituated 
about 50 miles N. W. of St. 
Lawrence's Cape, the N. end of 
Cape Breton. The principal one 
is almoſt round, aud is 5 miles 
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over each way, and ſurrounded by 
rocks, 

MAGUELON, themoſl weſterly 
of the three iſlands of St. Pe cr 
lying off Newfoundland. I his 
is not ſo high as the other two; 
and its ſoil very indifferent, luis 
about 3 quarters of a league in 
length, 

MaiNnex, a province of New, 
England, by others made only; 
county in the province of Maſh 
chuſets-Bay, by the name of Vork 
County, It is bounded on the 
N. E. by Nova Scotia; on the 
S. by Muſl.chuſets-Bay ; and on 
the S. W. and N. M, by Nes 
Hampſh're. 

It is divided into the counties 
of York, Cumberland, and Lin, 
coln, and contains the follosi 
Townſhips : 

Townſhips in York County, 
1 Kuttery 
2 Berwick 
3 Lebanon 
4 Sandford 
5 Buxton 
6 Wells 
7 Arundel 
8 Bidde ford 
9 Naraganſet, N. 1, 
10 Pepperelborough 
11 York, the county town, 
Townſhips in Cumberland Cuuty 
1 Scarborough 
2 New Caſco 
3 New Yarmouth 
4 Harpſwell 
5 Brunſwick 
6 New Boſton 
7 Windham 
8 New Gloceſter 
9 Pearſontoun 
10 New Marble-Head 
11 Falmouth the county 
town, 

Townſhips in Lincoln County, 

1 Bowdointown 
2 Woolwich 

3 George-Town 
4 Naſlalborough 
s Winthorp 

6 Winſlow 

7 B. iſtol 
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$ Garlners Town 

9 Hollowell 

to Edgecomb 

11 Medumcook 

12 Boothbay 

13 Waldoborongh 

14 St, George 

15 Relfaſt 

16 Pownallſborougb, the 
county toon. 

This and Cornwall being two 
frontier counties, and chiefly ex- 
poled to the Indians, moſt of the 
towns are defended by regular 
block-houſes, which are kept in 
good repair, 

MALDEN,a town in Middleſex 
county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, ſituated 
about 5 miles N. of Charles- 
Town, and has a river of the fame 
name runs by it, which empties 
itſelf into Myſtic river, 

MAnKEIM, a town in Lan- 
eaſter county, Penſylvania, on a 
branch of a creek which runs into 
the Suſquehannah river at 10 
miles diſtance ; it is 9 miles N. 
W. of Lancaſter, t1 W. of Eu- 
phrata, and 13 S8. of Lebanon, 

MAniTOUALIN,---See Man- 
twaln. 

MansFIEgiD ISLAND, aſmall 
land in the mouth of Hudſon's 
Bay, 

MAn$sFIELtD;a townin Wind- 
tam county, Connetticut, on the 
nver Willimant, which runs into 
the Thames, It is 5 miles N. of 
Windham, and 9 S. of Willing- 
ton, 15 E. of Glaſſenbury. 

ManxnTovaALlin, an iſland in 
the lake Huron, in Canada. It 
lies along the norchern coaſt, is 
upwards of thirty leagues long, 
and about four or five broad, 

MaRACAiBO, or MARA- 
CAYA, 2 ſmall, but rich, city of 

enezuela, a province of Terra 
Firma, ſituated on the weſtern 
banks of the lake of the ſame 
name, about 18 miles from its 
mouth, and 93 S8. W. of the ruins 
of the city of Coro. It is ex- 
tremely well built, has ſeveral 
lately houſes, very regular, and 
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adorned with balconies, from 
which there is a proſpect of the 
lake, which has the appearance of 
a ſea, Here arc about $000 inha- 
bitants, of which So are able to 
bear arms. It has a Governor 
ſubordinate to the Governor of 
Terra Firma, Here is a large pa- 
rochial church, an hoſpital, and 
four convents, Veſlels from 
28 to 30 tons are continually 
coming hither, with manufattures 
and merchandiſes from the places 
near the lake, which are after- 
wards ptit on board Spaniſh thips 
that come hither to hay them, 
Ships are buiit at Mauacabo, 
which trade all over America, and 
even into Spain, this place being 
very commodious for ſhip-build- 
ing. It lies 338 miles E. of Rio 
de la Hacha. Lat, 10, 51, long. 
70, 16. 

MaRaCaino LAKE, or ra- 
ther Gnlph, a large collection of 
waters, on which the town above- 
mentioned is ſituated. It is near 
60 miles long, and, in fome parts, 
go in breadth, running from S. 


to N. and emptying itfelf into the 


N. ſea ; the entrance of which is 
well defended by (trong forts ; 
but Sir Henry Morgan paſſed by 
them, plundered ſeveral Spaniit; 
towns on the coaſt, and deſcated 
a ſquadron which had been fcuc 
to intercept him, 

As the tide flows into this lake, 
its water is ſomething brackiſh, 
not withſtanding the many rivers 
it receives. It abonnds with all 
ſorts of fiſh, ſome of which are 
very large. By the navigation of 
this lake the inhabitants of Ve- 
nezuela carry on a trade with 
thoſe of New- Granada, 

MA4aRBLEHEAD, a town of 
Eftex county, and Maſlachuſet 
Proper, in New-England. It 
lies four miles to the S. of Salem, 
has a ſmall harbour, but a rocky 
ſhore, Here the ſheiety for pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel have a 
miſſionary, It carries on an ex- 
tenſive fiſhery, 

M 2 
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MARGARETTA, or SANTA 
MARGARITA DE Las CARAC- 
CAS, an iſland of Terra Firma, 
from which it is parted by a 
ſtrait, 63 miles W. of Paria, or 
New-Andaluſia, Columbus diſ- 
covered it in his 3d voyage, anno 
1498. It is about 50 miles long, 
ard 24 broad. The climate is 
ſaid to be ughealthy, from the 
frequent fogs wih which the 
iſland is covered. 

It produces Indian corn, with 
the uſual ſru'ts of the Torrid zore, 
The N. parts are high land, and 
have a ſoil proper for ſugar-canes, 
tobacco, &c, Here are ſeveral 
ſorts of animals, particular] 
wild hogs, with fih and fowl, It 
is ſubject PAINS HR is remarked 
for its perl fiſhery, having pro- 
duced ite fineſt _— ſeen, 1 
at 25,0001], ſterling, bought by 
the king of Spain. The inhabi- 
tants are a mixture of Spaniards 
end Indians, who are lazy, thieviſh, 
nd ſuperſtitious, This ifland is 
IT, of Cubagua, another iſland. 
Lat. 11, 46. long. 64, 12. 

MAa&1GALAN'TE, one of the 
Caribbee lilands, in the Atlantic 
Ocean; ſo catled from the ſhip's 
nome in which Columbus diſco- 
vere] it, in 1493. It is of an 
c::Jppfical fipure, 4 leagues and an 
halt\from N. to S. and 3 from 
E. to W. [t lies near Guada- 
loupe: from which it is ſeparꝭ ted 
by a channel 5 or 6 leagues broad, 
It is covered with barren moun- 
tains above half iis ſurface, There 
are only 2 pariſhes, the principal 
at the S, defended by a fort calied 
Baſle-terre. It is indifferen:ly 
watered, but produces 8 0,000 Ib, 
of coffee, 100,000 cotton, and a 
million of ſugar, Lat. 16, 32, 
long. 60, 5. 

MaAnraa's VINEYARD, or 
Duke's County, an iſland near 
Barnſtaple county, Plymouth co- 
lony, New-England, from whence 
it is diſtant only 8 miles 8. W. 
and 76 miles S. of Boſton, Its 
inhabitants, as weil as thoſe of 
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Nantucket, another ifland, folly 
the fiiherics, in which they hay 
grout ſucceſs: In it are the fol. 
owing towns : Sherborn, Chil. 
mark, Tiſbury, and Edgar, the 
county town, It is one of the 
counties of Mafſachuſets-Bay, hy 
the name of Duke's County, It 
is a very peculiar ſpot of ground, 
being a triangular piece of mes 
do ground, hemmed in on the 
N. W. and N. E. by billy rocky 
ſides. It (warms with inhabitant, 
and is a ſettlement of conſide- 
ration. Lat, 41, 20. long. 70, 40 

MARTHA, Sr. a province of 
Terra Firuia, It is bounded on 
the N. by the N. fea; on the k. 
by Rio de la Hacha ; on the 5, 
by New-Granadaz and on the W. 
by the territory of Carthagens, 
The air is colder here and more 
pure than in the adjoining coun- 
tries. The vallies are fertile, and 
produce maize, with other grains 
and fruits, eſpecially oranges, le- 
mons, pine-apples, grapes, Ke. 
alſo a little indigo and cechineal, 
and ſome woods for dying, Ile 
mountains, which are known to 
ſailors by the name cf the Snovy 
Mountains of St, Martha, produce 
gold, emeralds, ſapphires, chalce- 
donies, jaſper, and curious mit- 
bles, On the coaſts, where ſmug- 
gling is carried on, are ſalt-works, 
and 2 fiſheries for pearls, It is 
about 300 miles in length, and 
200 in breadth, is a mountainous 
country, and reckoned the higbeſt 
land in the world. 

MAKTHA, ST. a city in the 
province laſt-mentioned, with 2 
harbour on the N. ſea, at the 
mouth of the Guayra ; about 124 
miles N. E. of Corthagena, It 
is a maritime city, and the rcl.- 
dence of a Govexnor and Biſhop, 
The houſes are built with canes, 
and ate very neat, Its harbour 
is large, convenient, and fafe ; 
and the environs agreeable an! 
fertile, At preſent it conteirs 
about zoco inhabitants, who carry 
on an extenſive rich trade, aud 
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has ſufficiently made them amends 
by the poſſeſſion of the only har- 
bour in the iſland, Theſe repub- 
licans have not, however, profited 
more from this advantage than 
the French, ſince their diviſion 
contains no more than 60 families, 
and about 200 ſlaves. The two 
Colonies breed poultry and ſheep, 
which the Ku to the other 
iſlands, They have always culti- 
vated cotton, and lately planted 
coffee, with ſucceſs, Lat, 18, 6. 
long. 62, 30. 

MARY LAND, oneof the Britiſh 
colonies; it was always reckoned 
part of Virginia, *till K. Charles 
J. made a grant of it to George 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore, of Ire- 
land; who dying before the pa- 
tent was made out, his ſon finiſhed 
it in 1632, The ſettlement of the 
colony coſt a large ſum, and 
was made, at firſt, with about 200 
perſons, all Roman Catholics, and 
moſt of them of good families : 
but the proprietary very wiſely in- 
troduced a general toleration for 
all Chriſtians : a meaſure that 

rea ly tended to the flouriſhing 
E. of the colony. 

It is divided, by the north ex- 
tremity of Cheſapeak-Bay, into 
two parts, called the eaſtern and 
weſtern ſhores ; and lies between 
lat, 38 and 40. and between long. 
74 and 18. 

It is divided in two by the Bay 
of Cheſapeak, into the following 
counties: 


W. Diviſion. E. Diviſion, 
Arundel. Dorſct, 
Baltimore. Somerſet. 
Calvert, Worceſter, 
Charles. Talbot, 

Prince George. Queen's. 
Kent. 


St. Mary's. 

We is bounded by Pen- 
ſylvania on the N. by another 
part of the ſame province, called 
De 1awar, and the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the E. by the Apalachian 
mountains on the W, and by Vir- 
ginia on the 8. It is about 140 


MAR 
miles long, and nearly the ſame 
in breath, 

The lands next the ſea are low, 
but riſe gradually 'till they termi- 
nate in the Apalachian mountains, 
Great part of the country was co- 
vered with wood, "till cut and 
cleared by the planters 3 but in- 
terſperſed with ſavannas and 
mcadows, watered with ſeveral 
ſmall (ſtreams and ſprings. 

zaryland, like Virginia, has no 
conſiderable town, and for the 
ſame reaſon ; namely, the num- 
ber of its navigable creeks and 
rivers. Annapolis, however, is the 
ſeat of government; it is ſmall, 
but beautifully ſituated on the 
river Patuxent : and here is the 
principal cuſtom houſe, and about 
150 houſes, 

The people of Meryland are of 
the ſame eſtabliſhed religion as 
thoſe of Virginia, that of the 
church of Englaud ; but the 
clergy are here provided for in a 
mich more liberal manner. 

At preſent the people of Mary- 
land chiefly cultivate tobacco, as 
they do in Virginia; and the plant- 
ers live in farms ſcattered about 
the country, and have the like 
conveniency of [hips coming up 
to their very doors, by means of 
Cheſapeak-Bay, and its rivers, 

Their tobacco, called Oroonoko, 
which is ſtronger than that of 
Virginia, and on that account 
greatly in demand in the eaſtern 
and northern parts of Europe, 
where it is preferred to the ſweet- 
ſcented tobacco of James and 
York rivers, in Virginia, amounts 
to about 40,c00 hogtheads, The 
white inhabitants are about 
10,009, and the negroes upwards 
of 260,000, 

There is little or no woollen ma- 
nufacture followed by any of the 
inhabitants, except what is done 
in Somerſet county, Their com- 
mon drink is cyder, which is very 
good ; and, when properly made, 

not inferior to the beſt white 
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wine. They have rum from Bar- 
badoes, wine from Madeira and 
Fial; alſo beer, malt, and various 
ſorts of wines, from England, 
Plenty of good grapes grow wild 
in the woods, but no wine is 
made from them. 

Moſt of the Indians live on the 
eaſtern ſhore, Some of them in- 
deed come over to the other fide 
in winter, to hunt for deer, in 
which they greatly delight : and 
it is very rare that any of them 
will embrace the life or worſhip 
of the Chriſtians. But their num- 
ber is now inconſiderable, occa- 
ſioned by the perpetual diſcords 
among themſelves, 

The chief bay is Cheſapeak, 
including many creeks, —Nume- 
rous rivers interſect this province, 
the chief of which are, the Pa- 
towmac, Pocomac, Patuxeut, Pa- 
tapſico, 5 Suſquchannah, 
Severn, Saſſafras, &c. 

Maryland, Penſylvania, and 
Virginia, enjoy peculiar commer- 
cial advantages from their nume- 
rous harbours, creeks, and large 
navigable rivers; but, being deſ- 
titute of fortifications, cannot but 
prove of equal diſadvantage in a 
war, if the enemy be maſter of 
the adjacent ſeas, who will have 
it in his power, by theſe means, 
to carry deſolation into the beſt 
ſettled parts of the ſeveral coun - 
tries; as unhappily may be too 
ſoon experienced, 

Sr. MARY a {mall maritime 
town in a cc:1ty of the ſame 
name, in th- Vettern diviſion of 
Maryland, on the E. fide of St. 
George's mer, near St. George's 
iſland, at the entrance of Patow- 
mac river and Cheſapeak bay. 

MAasSSACHUSETS-BaAY, 2 
province, the principal ſubdiv iſion 
of New-England. It is hounded 
on the N. by New-Hamplhire; 
on the E. and S. by the Atlantic 
Occan and Connecticut; end on 
the W. by New-York ; producing 
Indian corn in abundance, though 
but little other grain, Here is 
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l. of mutton, beef, pork 

owl, and fiſh, with flax and hemp; 
and the inhabitants are employed 
in manufactures of linen, woollen, 
and leather, They build great 
numbers of ſhips, having plent 

of timber and other materials for 
that purpoſe, They have copper 
and iron mines, and ſome of the 
latter are manuſactured; hut their 
fabrics in general, particularly 
thoſe of hats, are diſcouraged by 
the mother-country, They fur. 
niſh the tugar-iflands with alt 
proviſions, in return for which 
they take ſugar and molalles. 
They have ſtills for making rum, 
and ſome ſugar-houſes, 

This province is divided into 
the following counties, to each of 
which we have annexed the town- 
ſhips that belong to it. 

County of Hampſhire, 

1 Canada 

2 Pequiong 

3 S.lem 
4 Peterfham 
5s Narraganſet 
6 Greenwich 
7 Brim field 
8 Kingſton 
9 Pelham 
10 Sunderland 
11 Hadley 
12 N. Hadley 
13 Northampton 
14 Northfield 
15 Hat field 
16 Leerficld 
17 Blandford 
18 Granville 
19 Weltficld 
20 Springheld. the co, town. 
County f Suffolk, 
Roxbur 
Dorchefier 
Needham 
Medway 
Biltiogham 
Wreatham 
Med field 
Walpcle 
Stonghton” 
Braintree 


Weymouth 
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make a great quantity of cottons, 
ſtoffs, &c. with earthen ware, 
which is much eſteemed, It has 
a valuable pearl fiſhery, wherein 
a great number of flaves are em- 
ployed, whoſe dexterity in pro- 
curing the oyſters is very extraor- 
dinary, ſome of whom will re- 
main for a quarter of an hour 
under water, and will rife with a 
baſket full, Lat. 11, 55. long. 
74, 56. 

MARTINICO, one of the 
jargeſt of the Caribbee, or Wind- 
ward Iſlands, It belongs to the 
French, and is the ſeat of their 
Governor-general of the iſlands. 
It is about 60 miles long, and 6 
in breadth, and lies 40 leagues to 
the N. W. of Barbadoes; 22 8. 
of Guadaloupe. It is croſſed by 
a ridge of lofty mountains, eſpe- 
cialiy in the inland parts; from 
which a number of rivulets flow 
into the valleys on every ſide, 
be iutifying the iſland, and rende; - 
ing it remarkably fruitful, Its 
bazs and harbours are numerous, 
ſate, and commodious ; and well 
fortified, It is divided into 28 
pariſhes, which contain about the 
ſame number of towns and villa- 
ges, and two principal towns, 
Fort Royal and St. Pierre. 

The ſoil is very fruitful, abound- 
Ing in the ſame productions as are 
common to our iſlands in that 
part of the world, Sugar is the 
principal commodity, of which 
great quantities are made. Indigo, 
cotton, pimento or all-{pice, gin- 
ger, coco, aloes, plantains, and 
other fruits common to the Torrid 
zone, are produced here; toge- 
ther with great quantities of 
coffee, which was firſt cultivated 
in this ifland of any in the wel- 
tern world, In 1736, here were 
in the iſland 11,953,232 coffce- 
trees; and by ſome calculations 
made concerning the number of 
Inhabitants, as well as the arti- 
ticles of culture and trade, the 
land was then in a ſtate of pro- 
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ſperity much ſuperior to what it is 
at preſent, 

The air at Martinico is hotter 
than at Gaoadaloupe ; but the 
hurricanes leſs frequent and vio- 
lent than in that and ſome others 
of the Caribbee Ifands. 

It has no leſs than 40 rivers, 
ſome of which are navigable a 
great way up the country, and 
never dry; but at times overflow 
their banks, and ſweep away 
houſes and trees with their cur- 
rent, Beſides theſe there are great 
variety of ſtreams, which, in the 
rainy ſeaſon, water the dales and 
ſavannas, Some of the hills are 
cultivated, and others covered 
with woods, which atford ſhelter 
to wild beaſts, and abundance 97 
ſerpents and ſnikes The tabac 
growing on the [tcep declivities is 
preferable to that in the valleys. 

Beſides the diſturbances occa- 
ſioned here by frequent revol's of 
the native ſavages, a dreadful 
earthquake ſhook it, October 29, 
1727, which continued for 11 
hours with very little intermiſſion; 
an! ſhocks were felt for ſeveral 
days after, [t was again in Augult, 
1767, in a great meaſure deitroye.t 
by another earthquake, when 
1600 inhabitants lod their lives, 
and a great number of the planta- 
tions and buildings were deitroyed, 
It alſo ſuffered very ſeverely from 
a hurricane on September 12,1766, 
and in March 1772, by an earth - 
quake that deſtroyed the French 
tortifications, 

The town of Moartinico is the 
reſidence of many merchants, 
and is much frequented by ſhip- 
ping, eſpecially from Nantes, 
whole cargoes are ſure of a quick 
ſale here. The harbour is allo a 
ſafe retreat in the hurricane fea- 
ſon, and at the ſume time to wind- 
ward of all the iſlands; a circame 
ſtance of great advantage to laips 
bound to Europe, The church 
is only a wooden ſtreQt!:1e, In 
July, 1767, the iſland contained 
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52 4% hi inhabitants, 1814 
free blacks or mulatioes, 70,553 
ſlaves, 443 fugitive negroes, in all 
84,817 ſouls, The number cf 
births in 1767 was a zoth part 
among the whites, and a 25th 
8 the blacks, The cattle of 
the colony are compoſed of 3776 
horſes, 4214 mules, 293 alles, 
12,736 corned beaſts, 975 ſwine, 
«nd 13,544 ſheep and hogs, For 
its proviſions it has 17,903,596. 
holes of caſſada, 2,509,048 bana- 
nas, 406 ſquares and a half of 
yams and potatoe:. The planta- 
tions conſiſt of 11,444 ſquares of 
land with ſugar-canes, 6,638,7 <7 
plants of coffee, 871,043 of cacao, 
1,764,807 of cotton, 59,965 of 
caſſia, and 61 of anatta, The 
paſtures or ſavannas take up 
10,972 ſquarcs of land; there are 
11,956 of wood, and 8448 uncul- 
tivated or abandoned, The nu m- 
ber of plantations for coffee, 
cotton, cacao, and other objects, 
is 1515, there are only 286 where 
they make ſugar. All theſe plan- 
ta ions employ 116 water-mills, 
12 wind-mills, and 184 eattle- 
mills. Before the hurricane in 
1766, they reckoned 392 of the 
ſmaller habitations, and 15 ſugar- 
works, more than in 1767. The 
products of this iſland at preſent 


are computed at 23 million Ib. 


4 of ſugar, 3 million Ib. of 
coffłre, Goo, ocolb. of cotton, and 
40, ooolb. of cacao, Foreigners 
carry off privately about a 12th 
part of the product of the iſland, 
and the reſt goes to France; for 
which exportation in 1766, 143 
veſſels were employed, Lat. 14, 
33+ long. 60, 51. 

MARTIN, ST, one of the Ca- 
ribhee Iſlands, ſituated in the At- 
Jantic Ocean, between Anguilla on 
the N. from whence it is ſituated 
a league and a half, and St. Bar- 
tholomew on the S. E. 15 miles. 
It is about 5 leagues in circumfe- 
rence, with commodious bays and 
roads on the N. W. file, Here 
are goed falt-pits,. and lakes of 
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ſalt water, which run a great u. 
within the iſland ; but has no 
freſh water but what falls from 
the clouds, and is ſaved by the in. 
habitants in ciſterns. The al; 
lakes abonnd in good fiſh, parti. 
cularly turtle; and the ſaltwater. 
wp are frequented by vaſt num. 

ers of birds, In the woods ate 
wild hogs, turtle-doves, and par. 
rots innumerable, Here are ſe. 
veral trees producing gums; and 
plenty of the candle-tree, ſplinters 
of which, when dry and lighted, 
emit a very fragrant ſmell. Ix 
tobacco, which is reckoned the 
beſt in all the Caribbee Iſlands, is 
the principal commodity and trade 
of the inhabitants, 

The Spaniards formerly kept a 
garriſon here in a fort; but, about 
the year 1650, they blew up the 
fort, burned theic houſes, and 
abandoned the place. Then the 
Dutch and the French ſhared the 
iſland between them, and thy 
lived very amicably, The French 
had, however, the beſt part of the 
iſland ; but the ſpot where th: 
Spaviſh fort ſtood fell to the 
Dutch, who erected fine houſes, 
with large ſtore-houſes, and pur- 
chaſed a conſiderable number of 
negroes. But in 1689, the French 
were attacked and plundered by 
Sir Timothy Thornhill ; and ig 
July, 1744, driven out dy th: 
Engliſh, and did not return till 
aſter the peace 1763. They nov 
erjoy about 35,000 acres out of 
the 55,0c0 which the whole 
ifland contains. Through this 
large ſpace are ſcattered about 
100 white inhabitants, and 30 
blecks; but it is capable of con- 
taining 400 white families, and 
10,cco flaves. The line of ſe⸗ 
paration, lying from E. to W. 
was agreed upon in 1684 ; th! 
two nations fipning their trea!) 
on a mountain, which makes f 
ſelf a natural diviſton, and bas 
heen ſince named, “„ The Moun- 
tain of Concord,” heir line, in 
aſuguing « els part to the Dutch, 
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12 Higham 
13 Milton 


- 14 Deadham 


15 Boſton, the county town, 
County of W orceitcr, 

1 Dudley 

2 Stourbeidge 

3 Weſtern 

4 Hardwick 

5 New lpſeich 

6 Canada to Doxcheſter 
7 Lunenburg 

$ Bolton 

9 Shrewſbury 

10 Weſtbordugh 

11 Hopkinton 

12 Grafton 

13 Menden 


14 Uxbridge 


15 Douglas 

16 Oxford 

17 Sutton 

18 Gore 

19 Brook field 
20 Braintree 
21 Weſt Wiag 

21 Rutland 

23 Hoiden 

24 'Worcelter, the co. town. 
County of Eſſex. 
Beverley 
Middleton 
Tapsfield 
Andover 
Bradford 
Rowley 
Newbury 
Almbury 
Haverhiil 
10 Methuen 

11 Dracut 

12 Lynn, the county town, 
County of Middleſcx. 
1 Townſhend 

2 Hollis 

3 Dyuſtable 

4 Chelmsford 

5 Reading 

6 Malden 

7. Medford 

8 Groton 

9 Billarica 

10 Weltford 

11 Bedford 

12 Tewkibury 
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13 Lexington 
14 Woburn 

15 Marlborough 
16 Stow 

17 Concord 


18 Waltham 


19 Weſton 

20 Sherborn 

21 Holliſton 

22 Charles- Town 


23 Cambridge, co. town, 


County of Brittol, 
Attleborough 


Barrington 
S wanſey 
Digt ton 
Rainnam 
Eatto1 
Norton 
Berxley 

10 Freetown 
1t Dartmouth 
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12 | aunton, the co. town, 


Crunty of Plymouth, 
Hanover 
Abingdoa 
Duxbury 
Kingſton 
Halifax 
Pembroke 
Bridgewater 
M dilcborough 
Rocheſter 

10 Warcham 

11 Plympton 
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12 Plymouth, the co, town, 


Cornty of Barnſtaple, 
1 Sandwich 

2 Falmouth 

3 Yarmouth 

4 Harwich 

5 Eaſtham 

6 Silver Spring 
7 Rellingſoae 
8 'ruro 

9 Chatham 


10 Barnſtaple, the co. town, 
Duke's County, or Iſland of Mar- 


tha's Vineyard. 
1 Chilmak 
2 Tiſbury 
Edgar, the co. town. 


County and Iſland of Nantukket, 


Sherborn, the co. town. 


Rehoboth, or Sea Rank 
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Beſides the above, there belongs 
to this colony the territory of Sa- 
gadok, or York, Lincoln, and 
Cumberland, (which ſee,) with 
Elizabeth Iflands, viz. Naſbawn, 
Tinkers, Slokums, Muſkejet, No- 
man's, and Kuttihunt iſles. 

The inhabitants of this pro- 
vince ar2 computed at 400,0c0, 
of whom So, cco are capable of 
bearing arms. 

This is by far the moſt power- 
ful of the Britiſh colonies; to 
which there has lately been an- 
nexed the counties of Cumber- 
land, York, and Lincoln. The 
bulk of the people are of the In- 
dependent perſuaſion.— See Neu- 
England, 

MASSEDAN, a bay between 
Acapulco and Aquacara, a port 
near the Cape of California, where 
Sir Thomas Cavendiſh lay, after 
paſſing the Magellan Straits, 

MASTERKOUT, a ſmall town 
in the county of Prince George, in 
the weſtern diviſion of Maryland, 

MATANE, a river of Canada, 
the mouth of which is capable of 
receiving veflels of 200 tons. All 
this coaſt of the river St. Law- 
rence, eſpecially near Matane, for 
upwards of 20 leagues, abounds 
in cod, and might employ above 
$00 ſhalops, or fiſhing- ſmacks, at 
a time, The fiſh is very fine, and 
fit for exportation to the Straits, 
Spain, and the Levant, Great 
numbers of whales have been 
ſeen here floating upon the warer, 
which may be ſtruck with the 
harpoon, and prove a very valua- 
ble fiſhery. 

MATTHIAS, ST, the weſter- 
mcſt of the two iſlands ciſcovered 
by Dampier, on the coaſt of New- 
Britain, and ſouthern countries of 
America, It is about nine or ten 
leagues in length, mountainous 
and woody, but interſperſed with 
ſeveral ſavannas, and ſome ſpots 
which ſeemed to be cleared. 

MavEN's ISLAND, or Jon 
Mavzx's ISLAND, an iſland ly- 
ing S. W. of Spitzbergen, in lat. 


71, 23. The ſea which waſhes its, 
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coaſt was formerly frequented 5 
abundance- of whales; bot theſe 
fiſh removing further to the N, the 
iſland has been forſaken, A very 
high mountain, beginning nest 
its northern extremity, called 
Beerenbergen, or Bear-mountain, 
extends quite acrofs the iſland, 
and may be ſeen 30 miles at ſea, 
Here are ſeveral good bays, and 
the land is habitable, abounding 
with fiſh and deer. But the vat 
23 of ice floating on 21} 
des, eſpecially towards the E, 
render it abſolutely inacceſſible in 
ſpring. 

Mz CHOACAN, a province in 
the audience of Mexico, It is 
bounded on the N. by part of 
Panuco, and the provinces of 7a- 
catecas and Guadalaxara; on the 
E. by another part of Panuco 
and Mexico Proper; on the 8. 
by the latter and the South-Sea, 
x 76mg together with MXaliſco, 
bounds it alſo on the W. and 
N. W. It extends 70 league; 
along the coaſt, and ſtill farther 
inland. 

The elimate is extremely good, 
and the foil remarkably fruitful, 
In this province are mines of ſil- 
ver, and a few of gold and cop- 
per. Among its numerous pro- 
ductions are the cacao or choco- 
late nut, the root mechoacan, ſe- 
veral odoriferous gums and bal- 
ſams, ſarſaparilla, ambergris, va- 
nillas, c:fſia, &c, 

The natives, now incorporated 
with the Spaniards, learn all kinds 
of trades; and are particularly 
curious in making cahinets, and 
weaving. filk : but their greateſt 
art is in making images of ſmall 
feathers, equal to the moſt exqui- 
ſite painting The country is in- 
feſted with foxes, ſquirrels, lions, 
wild dogs. and tygers. But it has 
alſo a numerous breed of excel- 
lent horſes for the ſaddle or har- 
neſs ; and produces rap of ho- 
ney and wax; and the fea and ri- 
vers are ſtored with excellent fiſh, 

Mechoacan was formerly a kings 
dom, but the Spaniards — re- 
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Juced it to a biſhopric, in which 
zre about 200 towns of converted 
natives. The greateſt part of the 
trade in this province is carried on 
by land, there being hardly any 
ſcaports deſerving that name. 

ese ae as, an 8 
city, and the capital of the pro- 
vince of the ſame name, ſituated 
on a large river, abounding in 
fiſh, near the weſt ſide of a lake, 
about 120 miles W. of Mex'co, 
It is a large place, beautifully de- 
corated with a fine cathedral, and 
handſome houſes belonging to 
rich Spaniards, who own the ſil- 
ver mines at Guanaxoato or Gyax- 
abata, 

MECKLENBURG, an inland 
county, in the diſtrict of Saliſ- 
bpry, North-Carolina, whoſe prin- 
cipal town is Charlotteburgh. It 
is the moſt $, limits of the pro- 
vince, as boundary to the Cheraws 
pteeinct, S. Carolina, 
Mori, a town in Suffolk 
county, Mallachuſets-Bay, in the 
midway between Wrentham and 
Veadham, being 7 miles diſtant 
from cach, and about 18 S. W. 
from Cambridge, near the river 
Charles. 

Mor oa b, a toun in Middle- 
ſex county, Maſlachuſets - Bay, 
which ſtands near the head of the 
Myſtic river, about 7 miles N, 


| of Cambridge, and 9 S. of Wil- 


mington, 
MEDWAY, a town in Middle- 


ſex county, Maſlachuſcts - Bay, 


near the river Charles, on the 
priacipal road to Providence, 6 


miles N. from Wrentham, and 


about the ſame diſtance S. from 
Sherburn. 

MxxDox, a town in Worceſ- 
ter county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, 5 
miles E, of Uxbridge, and 4 
N. W. from Bellingham. 
MERIDA, the capital of Spa- 


| niſh Yucatan, a province in the 


audience of Mexico, It is the 
ſeat of the Governor, and the ſee 
of the biſhop, and lies ncar the 
north ſide of the province, be- 
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tween the gulphs of Mexies and 
Honduras. It is a handſome city, 
of a ſquare form, with ſtraight and 
ſpacious ſtreets, eutting each other 
at right angles tbe houſes are of 
ſtone, and their artificial white. 
neſs is very hurtful to the eyes in 
this burning climate, There are 
about 30 churches. The greateſt 
po of the inhabitants paſs their 
ives in idleneſs, ſupported by the 
continual labour of the Indians, 
It ſtands 485 miles ſouth of the 
ocean, and 135 north-eaſt of the 
city of Campeachy, Lat, 21, 38, 
long. 90, 36. 

Mz &1DA,atown of Venezuela, 
a province of Terra-Firma. The 
ſoil round this place abounds with 
fruit of all ſorts, and there are 
alſo gold-mines in the neigh bour- 
hood. It hes about 54 miles from 
the lake of Maracaibo, and 260 
N. E. from St. Fe. The inhabi- 
tants carry their fruit and other 
merchandize to Truxillo, 

MERBIMEETING - BA, at 
the fork of Sagadabock and Ke- 
neheg rivers, on which is built 
Richmond fort. It is about 4 
miles from point to point, and is 
about 12 inland from Caſco- bay, 
in Lork county, in the province 
of New- Hampſhire, New Eng- 
land, 

MxsAsstrrpri. See Miſſippi. 

MeETAINCOGNITA, a tract of 
land which Sir Martin Forbiſher, 
in his third voyage to diſcover a 
north-weſt pailage, in 1578, took 
poſſeſſion of in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth; but has never been 
thought worth looking after ſince, 

M £x1Cco, called alſo News- 
Spain, a large province, ſubject to 
the crown of Spain, It forms a 
powerful empire, and is ſubdi- 
vided into two parts, Old or 
South Mexico, and New or North 
Mexico. 

Mz x1co, OLD, is bounded on 
the W. by New Mexico; on the 
N. and N. E. by the gulph of 
Mexico; on the S. E. by Terra 
Firma; and on the S. W. by the 
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Pacific Ocean, or South-Sea. It is 
upwards of 2coo miles in length, 
and from 71 to 550 in breadth, 
occaſioned, by its indentures, by 
ſeveral bays on the north coaſt, 
and the gulph of California on 
the weſt. 

It is, in general, a movntainous 
country, chains of high hills run- 
ning through it from S. E. to 
N. W. Its caſtern ſkore is a flat 
plain country, full of moraſles, 
and overflown in the rainy ſeaſon; 
but ſo. covered with thickets of 
bambou, mangroves, and buſhes, 
that the logwood- cutters make 
their way through it with their 
hatchets. 'I he barren trees are 
continually verdant, and thoſe 
that are ſructiferous bloſſom and 
bear almoſt the whole year round. 
The cochineal inſect for dying of 
ſcarlet, is bred here in great quan- 
rities, They have pine-»pples, 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, figs, aud cocoa-nuts, in 
the ęreateſt plenty and perfec- 
non, 

The preſent inhabitants ere na- 
tive Indians, Spaniards, Creols, 
Mcſtizoes, Negroes, and Mulat- 
toes, 

Mexico is governed by a Vice- 
roy ſrom Old Spain, who is def- 
potic. The forces in this covn- 
try are not conſiderable, nor are 
there many ſortiged towns, and 
even thoſe have been taken and 
plundered by buccaneers of ſmall 
force, 

The revenres which the King 
of Spain draus from this country 
are prodigious, ariſing from the 
fifth part of gold and filver taken 
ſrom the mines, the cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſe, and other impoſts, and the 
rents and ſervices by which all 
lands are holden of the crown, 

This is the firſt country which 
the Spaniards ſettled on the con- 
tinest of America; and it (lill 
continues their principal colony. 
It is exceſſively hot, lying 1 
within the Torrid zone, and on 
the E. coaſt extremely unhcalthy, 
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and encumbered with woods, which 
extend a con ſiderable way into the 
water, The inland country i; 
more agreeable, and the air of 
better temperament, 

The number of horned catt!e 
is, in a manner, infinite, many 
of them running wild; and a ver 
conſiderable. trade is carried on 
in their hides and tallow; but 
their fleſh turns to little account 
in commerce, by reaſon of the ex. 
treme heat, Swine are equally 
numerous, and their lard is much 
in requeſt, and uſed inflead of 
butter all over the country. Sheep 
are numerous, but their wool is 
of no great conſideration in their 
trade, being hairy and ſhort, Cot. 
ton is Here very good, and in 
great plenty, of which there zre 
large manufactures, and is the pe. 
neral wear of the inhabitants; the 
woollens and liners of Europe be- 
ing worn only by perſons of ſome 
dome provinces pro- 
duce ſilk, but not in ſuch abun— 
dance or perfection as to form a 
remarkable part of their export, 
1 he gold and ſilver of this coun- 
try engroſs the principal attention 
of the inhabitants. The coni- 
modities of moſt importance in 
foreign commerce, are cochineal, 
indigo, and cacao; alſo ſugar, to- 
bacco, and logword, 

The trade of Mexico mey be 
conlidered as conſiſting of three 
great branches, by which it com- 


municates with the whole world: 


nimely, the trace with Eurc pe, 
by La Vera Cruz ; the trade with 
the Faſt-Indies, by Acapulco; ard 
the commerce of 5 South-ſea, by 
the ſame port, 

Old Mexico is divided into 
tlree diſtricts, or government's, 
called audiences, as having {0- 
vercign courts 3 which, though 
under the inſpection of the Vice- 
roy, decide in all civil or ctimi— 
nal matters. Theſe are, 1. Gua- 
dalaxara, containing the provinces 
of Cinaloa, Culiacan, Chamephan, 
Y al ico, Guadalzxara Proper, Z2- 
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catecas, and New Biſcay. 2. Mexi- 
co, including the provinces of 
Mechoacan, Mexico Proper, Pa- 
nuco, Tlaſcala, Guaxaca, Tabaſ- 
co, and Yucatan, 3. Guatimala, 
which comprehends the provinces 

| of Chiapa, Soconuſco, Guatimala 
Proper, Vera Paz, Honduras, Ni- 
caragua, Coſta Ricca, and Ve- 
ragua, 

Mexico audience is bounded on 
the N. by New Mexico; on the 
E. by the North-Sea, or gulph of 
Mexico; has the South-Sea on 
the 8. and S. W. and on the 8. 
E. ſide it joins the provinces of 
Chiapa and Soconuſco, in the go- 
vernment of Guatimala, It lies 
between lat. 17, 23. wholly in 
the Torrid zone. Its extent, from 
the remoteſt point of Panuco, on 
the N. E. to that of Mechoacan, 
on the S. W. from ſea to fea, is 
200 leagues; and much the ſame 
from the N. part of Mechoacan, 
on the N. W. to Chiapa, on the 
S. E. yet it is hardly 60 leagues 
from ſea to ſea acroſs Guaxacaz 
but this dimenkon is excluſive of 
the peninſula of Y ucatan, 

The province called Mexico 
Proper bob Tlaſcala on the E. 
Mechoacan on the W. Panuco on 
the N, and the Pacific Ocean on 
the 8. It is 315 miles from S. 
to N. and 200 where broadeſt, on 
4 coaſt ; but narrower towards 
the 3, 

Mrxico, a royal city, archie- 
piſcopal ſee, and the capital of the 
province of the ſame name, and 
of the whole kingdom of Mexico. 
It ſtands on an illaud in the mid- 
Cle of a ſpacious lake, about 30 
leagues in circumference, and is 
acceſſible only by 5 cauſeways of 
« conſiderable length. It is of a 
ſquate form, and about 7 miles 
in circuit ; ſome reckon the num- 
ber of inhabitants to be about 50 
or 60,000, who are compoſed of 
Spaniards, Mongrels, Indians, Ne- 
eroes, and Mulattoes; in ſhort, 
men of all the tints that the mix- 
wre of white, copper colour, and 
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black, can produce, It is greatly 
admired for ſtraight and ſpacious 
ſtreets and ſquares, its cool ſitua- 
tion in ſuch a hot climate, and 
its natural ſtrength. It contains 
29 convents, 22 nunneries, and 
a great number of pariſh-churches, 
beſides the cathedral, Their enor- 
mous riches, aad ſhocking luxury, 
can only be paralleled by the ex- 
ceſs of their ſuperſtition, and the 
corruption of their morals. 

It is the reſidence of the Vice- 
roy, the ſeat of the firſt audience, 
and one of the richeſt and moſt 
ſplendid cities in the world, And 
though it has no ſca-port, nor 
any communication with the ſea 
by navigable rivers, it enjoys a 
prodigious commerce, and is it- 
ſclf the centre of all that is car- 
ried on between America and Eu- 
rope on one hand, and between 
America and the Eaſt-Indies on 
the other. The goods from Aca- 
pulco to La Vera Cruz, or from 
La Vera Cruz to Acapulco, for 
the uſe of the Philippines, and, 
in a great meaſure for the uſe of 
Peru and Lima,paſs thro' this city, 
and employ an incredible number 
of horſes and mules, Hither all 
the gold and ſilver is brought to 
be coined ; here the King's fifth 
is depolited ; and all that im- 
menſe quantity of plate wrought, 
which is annually ſeat into Eu- 
rope. The ſhops glitter on all 
ſides with gold, ſilver, and jewels, 
beſides great cheſts piled up to 
the ciclings, waiting for an op- 
portunity of being fent to Old 
Spain, &c, The city itſelf is re- 
gularly built, and the houſes hand- 
tome, though not lofty. The or. 
naments of the churches are ex- 
travagantly rich, though the taſte 
of their architecture is compari- 
tively poor. It is 179 miles W. 
of the gulph of Mexico, and 190 
N. from Acapulco. Lat, 20, 15, 
long. 103, 12. 

MEtxico, New, including 
California, is bounded by un- 
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rida on the E. by Old Mexico on 
the 8. and by the Pacific Ocean 
on the W. It is a temperate, and 
in ſome parts a fruitful country; 
though California is a mountain- 
ous, craggy, and barren tract, 
both in the outer and inner coaſts 
towards the gulph: and notwith- 
Nanding the indefatigable pains of 
the Jeſuit miſſionaries, among the 
natives of this country, for con- 
verting them to chriſtianity, by 
feeding them regularly every day, 
and uſing all the endearing me- 
thods to win them, they ſeem 
ſtill to retain their priſtine bruta- 
lity : of which they have given 
ſeveral inſtances ; for after ſcizing 
upon a horſe bclonging to one of 
the miſſionaries, killing and feaſt- 
ing on him, in a ring round the 
carcaſe, they not long after pro- 
ceeded to a more ſhocking extre- 
mity, and barbarouſly maſſacred 
the fathers Caranco and J'amaral, 
with many more perſons, ſome of 
whom were natives attached to 
the miſſionaries, who fell into 
their hands, having totally ruined 
four other miſſionaries, the re- 
maining twelve or thirteen nar- 
rowly eſcaping the ſame fate, The 
fathers, by their ſurveys, have 
found California to be a penin- 
ſula, joined to New Mexico on 
the N, E. near which are pearl- 
fiſheries; and theſe ſeem to be 
the chief thing valuable; tho' the 
paltry natives cannot b made to 
labour in queſt of that treaſure, 
or any thing elſe. See California, 

In Mexico are rich ſilver mines, 
the 5 of which are thoſe 
of St. Barbe. 

Miauis, a ſavage nation of 
Canada, at the bottom of lake 
Michigan, where they have a vil- 
lage at Chicagou, the reſidence of 
the Chicf, or Cacique, who can 
Taiſc between 4 and 5070 warriors, 
and never goes abroad without a 
guaid of 40 foldiers, who keep 
int wy and night round his 
Fut or cabin, while he is there, 
He ſeldom appears in perſon to 
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his ſubjects, but contents himſcht 
with ſignifying his orders to them 
by one of his officers, 

Michi, one of the five 
principal inland lakes of Canada. 
Between a point of the neighbour. 
ing continent at Michillimakinac, 
a Huron ſcttlement, extending it. 
ſelf S. and oppoſite to another, 
which looks N. is formed a ſtrait, 
through which the lake Huron 
communicates with the lake Mi. 
chigan. 

This is an incommodious plac: 
for a ſettlement, the cold hcing 
exceſſive; owing, undoubtedly, 10 
the uſual agitation, by very tem. 
peſtuovs winds, in the waters of 
the three lakes among which ir 
lies; the leaſt, namely, Michigan, 
being 200 leagues in circuit, with 
out reckoning the bay Des Punt, 
28 leagues more in depth inland, 
that empties itfelf into it, 

The inequality of the tides (i. 
turbs very much the navigate 
of theſe lakes; for they are e 
ſerved to keep no fort of regu 
rity, and they are preity (tc 
in ſome places Near the lit 
iſland of Michillimakinac i! 
riſe and fall once in 24 hours, 
full and new moon, always ru 
ning into lake Michigan. It 
no leſs certain, that, independen: 
of theſe tides, there is a curre 
which is continvally directed tror 
lake Huron into the other; a ph 
nomenon apparently occaſioned b 
ſprings, ſuch as are frequent|y t. 
be met with in the open ſea. 

This current, however, does ndt 
hinder the natural courſe of tt 
Michigan, which diſcharges 1 
waters into the lake Huron, 3 
well as the Superior lake, Tit 
firſt of theſe two currents, name 
ly, that of lake Huron into lik 
Michigan, is more perceptivi 
when the wind blows from ht 
oppolite quarter; namely, fron 
the S. at which time flakes of ic 
are ſeen to be carried from {it 
former into the latter, with # 
much velocity as a ſhip before us 
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wind, This is known to be ex- 
aftly the caſe in the ſtraits of 
Bahama, 

In the channel by which the 
doperior lake throws its waters 
into the Huron lake there are cur- 
rents in great numbers under wa- 
ter, and ſo group as ſometimes 
to carry away the fichermens ne's: 
from which it is conjectured, that 
this large lake diſcharges a part 
of its waters into that of Michi- 
gan by means of ſubterraneous 
channels, which it has hollowed 
for this purpoſe, in the ſame man- 
ner as it is thought the Caſpian 
ſea communicates with the Eux- 
ine, and the latter 2gain with the 
Mediterranean. All this is the 
more likely, as the Superior lake 
receives into it at leaſt 40 rivers, 
10 or 12 of which are as large as 
the ſtrait itſelf, and would not 
give out ſo much water, by a great 
deal, as it receives, had it no 
other outler than this channel, 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of 
Michigan, which, beſides the wa- 
ters of the great lake, receives alſo 
into its boſom a vaſt number of 
rivers, many of which are very 
large, and have a Jong courſe : 
for, beſides the viſible diſcharge 
of its waters into the lake Huron, 
t muſt neceſſarily have hollowed 
allo a ſubterraneous paſlage for it- 
ſelf, „ has been ſaid already of 
the Superior lake. A diſcovery 
which has been made on this head 
corroborates the conjecture; name- 
ly, that all the rocks which are 
found at a certain depth in the 
lirait called the Sault or Fall 
of St. Mary, are perforated, or 
porons, like ſponge, and many 
of them are even hollow, in the 
form of grottoes ; and this ap- 
parently owing to the currents 
which have been alrcady men- 
toned, 

In ſailing from Michillimakinac 
to the river St. Joſeph, at the bot- 
tom of lake Michigan, it is found, 
though the wind is contrary, that 
a vellel will go about eight or ten 
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leagues in a day: and this proves 
that the currents muſt increaſe 
her velocity. The ſame thing 
has been obſerved at entering the 
bay Des Puans, There is no 
doubt but that this bay, which 
has no viſihlèe outlet but on one 
tide, diſcharges iifelf into lake 
Michigan; and that the Michigan, 
which is circumſlanced in the — 
manner as that bay, empties its 
waters into the lake Huron: and 
the rather as Michigan and the 
bay receive ſeveral rivers into 
their boſoms, eſpecially the Mi- 
chigan lake, to which there is an 
acceſſion of a very great number, 
ſome of them not inferior in mag- 
nitude to the river Seine in France, 
Yet theſe currents are perceivable 
only in the middle of the channel, 
by a kind of eddy, or counter- 
current, on both ſides of their 
banks, of which an advantage is 
made by coaſting along near the 
ſhore, as thoſe are obliged to do 
who ſail in cances made of bark, 

At firit they run 5 leagues to 
the W. in order to gain lake Mi- 
chigan, and afterwards ſteering to 
the S. which is the only courſe 
veſſels have to take for 100 leagues 
(t he extent of this lake from N. 
to S.) till they come to the river 
St. Joſeph. 

Nothing exceeds the beauty of 
the country which ſeparates lake 
Michigan from lake Huron. 

M1CHILLIMAKINAC, aſmall 
iſland in the Huron lake of Cana- 
da. It lies in lat. 43, 30. Here is 
only a middling village, in which, 
however, a pretty good trade in 
peltry was carried on till lately, 


as being the paſs, or the place of 


rendezvous, for ſeveral ſavage na- 
tions; but this trafic is removed 
to Hudſon's-Bay, by the channel 
of the river Bourbon. 

The ſituation of Michillimaki- 
nic is very advantageous for the 
purpoſes of commerce, It lies 
between three great lakes; name- 
ly, Michigan, which is zoo leagues 
in circuit, without ſaying any 
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thing of the great bay Puans that 
empties itſelf into it; lake Hu- 
ron, which is 350 leagues in cir- 
cuit, and is in the form of a tri- 
angle; and, laſtly, the Superior 
lake, which is 500. All three are 
navigable for the largeſt barks : 
and the two firſt are ſeparated only 
by a ſmall ſtrait, in which there 
is alſo abundant water for the 
ſame veſſels to navigate through, 
without obſtruction, over alt lake 
Erie, as far as Niagara. There is 
indeed a communication between 
lake Huron and the Superior lake, 
only by means of a canal of 22 
leagues in length, but very much 
interrupted by cataracts or water- 
fals: yet ſo as not to hinder ca- 
noes from coming to unload at 
Michillimakinac all that they can 
bring from the Superior lake.— 
See Superior and the other lakes, 
under their proper names; alſo 
Canada. 

M1DDLESEX, the moſt con- 
ſiderable county in the province 
of Maflachuſets- Bay. 

M1DDLESE x County, in New 
F. Jerſey, which has the provin- 
cial town of Perth-Amboy in its 
diſtrict. 

M1DDLETON, a town in Berks 
county, Penſylvania, ſituated about 
3 miles N. from Newman's-town, 
7 E. from Tulpehocken, and 12 
S. W. from Reading: 

M1DDLETON, a pretty good 
town of Monmouth, the moſt 
ſouthern county of Eaſt-Jerſey, 
It conſiſts of 100 families, with 
out-plantations of 30,000 acres, 
The ſhore near this place, winding 
like a hook, and being ſandy, is 
denominated Sandyhook. It lies 
26 miles S. of Piſcataway. 

M1DDLETOWN, a town in 
Lancaſter county, Penſylvania, 
on the Great Swatawro creek, 2 
miles from the Suſquehannah ri- 
ver, 5 miles S. of Hummel's- 
town, and 10 miles E. of Liſburn. 

MiDDLETOWN, a town in 
Hartford county, Connecticut, on 
the W. bank of Connecticut river, 
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14 miles 8. of Hartford, and g 
N. of Hadham. 

M1LFORD, a town in New. 
haven county, Connecticut, ſity. 
ted on the W. fide of a creek of 
its own name, that runs into 
Long-Iſland Sound. It is 4 miles 
E. from Stratford, and 6 W. 
ſrom Newhaven. 

M1L.TON, a town in Suffolk 
county, Maffachuſets - Bay, firn- 
ated on a river of the ſame name, 
that runs into Boſton harbour, 
It is about 7 miles S. of Boſton, 
2 from Dorcheſler, and 6 N. W 
from Bran ree. 

MINGAN ISLANDS, at the 
N. fide of the mouth of the river 
St. Laurence, with the iſland of 
Anticoſti 8. from 'whence it i: 
diſtant but 10 leagues. It is a 
very ſecure harbour tor ſhips in 
all weathers, with excellent on- 
chorage and plenty of cod-fh, 
It is very convenient for the f.. 
ery 3 has the advantage of f. 
good ſoil, and profitable 
trade; and has its tides 1 
or 12 feet, They lie i» 

63, 25. lat. 50. 15. 

Mis Ass pri, Mrs 7: 
s1pPI, or MiSSISIPPI, {(! | 
bounded on the N. by Ca: 
on the E. by the Britiſh pl 
tions; on the S. by the gulph 
Mexico; and on the W, by Lo 
ſiana. 

Alſo a large river of the ſam! 
name with the preceding country 
riſing in Canada, and running tc 
the ſouthward, till it falls inte 
the gulph of Mexico. It is na- 
vigable, and ſaid to run upwarcs 
of 2100 miles, in a very winding 
courſe ; which, as well as the 
neighbouring country, the French 
poſſeſſed from the year 1772 till 
the peace of 1763, This river 
was then fixed on as the boundary 
between the Engliſh and Spar n 
American dominions, the nav 
gation of it _ left free t0 
the ſubjects of both nations, 

Upon ſounding the entrance 
into the Miſſiſippi, it was found 
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to have 16 feet water upon the 
bar; after which the Neptune, a 
ſhip juſt arrived from France, was 
immediately ſent, and ſhe eaſily 
ſailed up the river as far as New 
Orleans, 24 leagues from the 
mouths. 

From Fort Crevecœur the Miſſi- 
ſippi was entered by the Sieur 
Dacan and Father Hennepin, who 
failed up it as far as lat, 46, where 
they were ſtopped by a pretty high 
waterfal for the whole breadth of 
the river, called by them Sault 
de 8. Antoine de Padoue, or St. 
Anthony of Padua's Leap, The 
ſource of the Miſſiſippi is till 
unknown; but it runs almoſt 
quite through North America, 
The lake Alliaiboils is very far 
from the places where theſe two 
voyagers were z and it 1s certain 
that the French had at that time 
no ſettlement on the banks of the 
river which they failed down, 

It recerves a great number of 
hrge rivers in its courſe, as the 
Ohio (almoſt equul to the Da- 
dube), the Ouabache ( tcarcely 
inferior to it), with the great ri- 
vers Alibama, Mobile, &c. ſome 
of which bring down ſuch pro- 
digious quantities of mud and 
lime, that it can hardly elear it- 
ſelf in the courſe of 20 leagues, 
It breeds vaſt numbers of cro- 
codiles, and other amphibious 
creatures. It hath plenty of wa- 
terfowl, and the country on both 
hides is pretty fertile, and inha- 
bited by a great variety of na- 
tions, 

It diſcharges itſelf by two 
branches, which form an iſland 
of a conſiderable length. Its 
mouths. lie hetween lat, 2g and 
32, and long. 89 and ga, being 
led with ſeveral other Guall 
Hands. 

The country on each ſide theſe 
two mouths is quite uninhabita- 
ble, on account of the frequent 
wundations, as well as barrenneſs 
of the ſoil, producing nothing 
but ruſhes, canes, and fume kinds 
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of trees, great part of which lie 
rooted up by the force of the 
water, But a few leagues higher, 
towards the iſland, it is a delight- 
ful country, covered with vines 
and all forts of fruit-trees ; the 
ground producing plenty of In- 
dian corn, pulſe, and other grain, 
and yielding two crops in the 
year. 

About 60 leagnes higher up on 
the E. ſide, is the river of Vaſona, 
which comes into the Miſſiſippi 
2 or zoo miles out of the country; 
and its borders are inhabited by 
the nations of the Yaſones, Tous 
nicas, Kowronas, &e. 60 leagues 
higher is the river and nation of 
Chongue, with ſome others to the 
E. zo leagues higher the Miſſi- 
ſippi receives a river which iſſues 
from a lake about 10 miles diſ- 
tant, 20 miles long; and receives 
4 large rivers: 1. The Caſqui, or 
Cuſates, the moſt ſouthern of 
theſe, being the river of the Che- 
rokees, a miginty nation, among 
which are its principal ſources, 
It comes from the S. E. and its 
heads are among the mountains 
which ſeparate this country from 
Carolina, and is the great road of 
the traders from thence to the 
Miſſiſſippi and intermediate places, 
40 leigues above the Chikazas, 
this river forms four delicate 
iſlands, namely, Tahogale, Ka- 
kick, Cochali, and Taly; and 
theſe have each a nation inha- 
biiing them. 2. The river O- 
nefpere, which, about 3o leagues 
to the N. E. of the lake, divides 
into 2 branches, of which the 
moſt ſouthern is called the Black 
river; but with very few inha. 
bitants upon either, theſe having 
been deſtroyed or driven away by 
the [roquois,, The heads of this 
river are lituated in that vaſt ridge 
of mountains which run on the 
back of Carolina, Virginia, and 
Maryland, through which moun» 
tains is a thoxt paſſage to the 
ſources of the great river Polos 
mack on the E. ſide of them. 
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3. The river Ohio, or Hohio, is 
more to the N, It is a vaſt river 
which comes from the back of 
New-York, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. In the Indian langvage it 
liynifies a fair river, and is na- 
vigable for 600 miles, It runs 
through the moſt pleaſant coun- 
tries in the world, and receives 
10 or 12 rivers, beſides innume- 
rable rivulets. Several nations 
formerly dwelt on this river, as 
the Chawanoes, or Chonanons, a 
great people, who, with many 
others, were totally extirpated by 
the Jroquois, who made this ri- 
ver their uſual road, when they 
entered into a war with the na- 
tions either to the S. or W. 
4. The moſt northerly river, 
which runs into the ſaid lake, 
and which comes, like the reſt, 
from the N. E. is the Ouabache, 
or St. Jeremy's river. 25 leagues 
above the Ohio is the great iſland 
of the Tamaroas, with a nation 
oppoſite to it that goes by its 
name ; and another by that of 
Catiokia, who dwell on the banks 
of the Chepuſſo. 30 leagues higher 
is the river Checagou, or the river 
of the Illinonecks, corruptly called 
Illinois; which nation lived up- 
on this river in about 60 towns, 
and conſiſted of 20, ooo —_— 
men, before they were deſtroye 
by the Iroquois, and driven to 
the W. of the Miſſiſippi. This 
is a large pleaſant river, and, a- 
bout 250 miles above its entrance 
into the Miſſiſippi, is divided into 
two branches; the leſſer comes 
from N. and by E. and its ſource 
is within 4 or 5 miles of the W. 
fide of the great lake gf the II- 
'Jinonecks, or Michigan. The 
largeſt comes directly from the E. 
and iſſues from a moraſs within 
two miles of the river Miamiha, 
which runs into the ſame lake. 
On the S. E. fide is a communi- 
cation between theſe two rivers, 
by a lan1-carriage of 2 leagues, 
about 50 miles to the S. E. of 
the lake, Ihe cc urſe of the Che- 
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— 4 is above 400 miles, navi. 
gable above half-way by ſhips ; 
and moſt of the reſt by loops 
and barges, It receives many 
ſmall rivers, and forms 2 or 
lake; one eſpecially called Pime- 
teovi, 20 miles long, and 3 broad, 
which affords great quantities of 
good fiſn. On the S. E. bank of 
the river Checagou, M. de Sale 
erected a fort, which he called 
Crevecceur, or Heart-breaker, on 
account of the troubles he met 
with here. The fort ſtands about 
half-way betwixt the gulph of 
Mexico and Canada; and was 
formerly the uſual road of the 
French to and from both, till 
they diſcovered a ſhorter and ca- 
fier paſſage by the rivers Oua- 
bache and Ohio, which riſe at « 
ſmall diſtance from the lake Erie, 
or ſome rivers entering in 
80 leagues higher, the Miß 
receives the Miſconſiag, a 
reſembling that of the I! 
necks in breadth, depth, 
courſe ; and the country adjz« 
to its branches is alike plea! 
and fruitful. 60 miles befor: : 
falls into the Miſſifippi it is joiner 
by the river Kikapouz, whic !:: 
alſo navigable, and comes a gr-a! 
way from the N. W. 80 
further, almoſt directly E 
a communication, by lan 
riage of two leagues, Win 
river Miſconqui, which r" 
the N. E. and, after a pail: © 
150 miles from the landecar! +»: 
falls into the great bay of | 
keontamis, or the Puans, lac! 
joins on the N. W. fide to the 
great lake of the IIlinonecks, 
Higher up the Miſſiſippi is the 
river Chabadeba, above which 
the Miſſiſippi forms a fine lake, 
20 miles long, and 8 or 10 bread, 
10 miles above that lake is the 
river Tortoiſes, a large fair river, 
which runs into the country 
good way to the N. E. and s 
navigable 40 miles by the large! 
boats, 
MOBILE, a river of Canada, 
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and one of thoſe conſiderable 
ftreams which fall into the Miſli- 
ſppi, On its banks is the ſettle- 
ment of Dauphin Ifiand, about 
o leagues E. of the latter river, 

MoHAWKY, one of the Five 
Nations of the Iroquois, in al- 
liance with Great Britain, Their 
country lies between New-York 
and the lake Ontario, 

Of the ſame name is alſo a 
river, which runs through the 
Mohawks country. 

MoxA, one of the Antilles 
lands, not far from Hifpaniola, 
and due E from St. Domingo, 
in the way to Porto Rico ; not 
above 3 leagues in circuit ; but 
is ſaid to have an excellent cli- 
mate and ſoil, bearing oranges, 
much the largeſt and fineſt in 
America, beſides other fruit. 
Here is plenty of good water, and 
the iſland is pretty populous, 

MoNATOMY, a village in 
Middleſex county, Maflachuſets- 
Fiy, 3 miles N. of Watertown, 
iN. W. of Cambridge. 

Moxutgecax ISLAND, near 
ine coaſt of the county of Lin- 
in the province of New 
upfſnire, New England. It is 
ed between 3 and 4 leagues 
„E. from Duck harbour, and 
'-rms the W. point of Penobſcot 
bay, 

 MonMoUTH, a county of 
New E. Jerſey, whoſe chief town 
i: Frechold. 

Monrox, a large city on the 
Terra Firma, in the province of 
Carthagena, in New Spain, on 
the river Mag dalena, which is 
a place of great trade, and receives 
the products of New Granada, 
by means of that river, which ir 
conveys to Carthagena, 

MoNTREAL, a town of Ca- 
nada. It ſtands in an ifland of 
the ſame name, in the river St. 
Laurence, and 60 leagues (others 
lay 100 miles) S. of Quebec, It 
Is a well-peopled place, of an ob- 
long form, the ſtreets very open, 


and the houſes well built. 1 he 
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fortifications are pretty ſtrong, 
being ſurrounded by a wall, flank- 
ed with 11 redoubts, which ſerve 
inſtead of baſtions; the ditch is 
about eight feet deep, and of a 
proportionable breadth, but dry, 
encompaſſing the town, except 
that part which lies towards the 
river. It has four gates, one of 
them very ſmall, It has alſo a 
fort or citadel, the batteries of 
which command the ſtreets of the 
town from one. end to the other; 
and over the river St, Peter is a 
bridge, 

The bank of the river St. Lau- 
rence, on which the town of Mon- 
treal is built, riſes inſenſibly from 
the water's edge to tbe oppoſite 
part of the town; which is di- 
vided into two parts, called the 
Lower and the Upper Town; tho” 
the aſcent in paſling from the for- 
mer to the latter is ſcarcely per- 
ceivable. The merchants in ge- 
neral reſide in the Lower Town ; 
and here is alſo the place of arms, 
the nunnery hoſpital, and royal 
magazines: but the principal 
ſtructures are in the Upper Town; 
among which are the Recollets 
convent, the pariſh- church and 
free-ſchool, the ſeſuits church and 
ſeminary, the palace of the gover- 
nor, and the houſes of moſt of 
the officers belonging to the gar- 
riſon. The Recollets convent is 
a ſpacious ſtruQure, and their 
community very numerous. The 
pariſh-church is large and well. 
built, of hewn flone; the free- 
ſchool, which joins to it, very 
commodious, but not magnificent, 
The Jeſuits ſeminary is ſmall, 
but their church is well orna- 
mented, The governor's palace 
is a large building: and the ſame 
may be ſaid of ſeveral others in 
the town of Montreal, The nun- 
nery - hoſpital is a commodious 
ſtructure, and ſerved by religious 
ſiſters, who originally came from 
La Fleche, a town of Anjou, in 
France, Their falon in this 


building is grand and well-finifh- 
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ed; and their church is well-built, 
neat, and convenient. 

Without the town, on the o- 
ther ſide of St, Peter's river, are 
ſeveral elegant houſes; particu- 
larly one belonging to M. de Cal- 
liere, and the General Hoſpital, 
called les Freres Charrons, from 
its being eſtabliſhed by a gentle- 
man of that name, who had af- 
ſociated with him ſeveral perſons 
of piety and learning, for found- 
ing ſo uſeful a charity, and fur- 
niſhing the country-pariſh with 
ſchool-maſtiers for the inſtruction 
of the Indian children, He had 
the ple iſure of ſeeing the General 
Hoſpital eſtablithed before his 
death, which happened in the year 
1719, though his brethren had 


deſerted him ſome time before. 


The place formerly belonged to 
the French, but the Engliſh took 
it from them in 1760, having be- 
fore made themſelves maſters of 
Quebec, It was taken by the 
Provincials in 1775, but retaken ia 
1776. Lat. 46, 10. long. 75, 12. 
The, iſland of Montreal, in 
which the town of the ſame name 
is built, is about o leagues long, 
and 4 broad, being very fruitful 
in corn, and abounding with ele- 
gant plantations, It has its name 
from a mountain of great heiglit, 
ſituated about the middle of the 
iſland, which it ſeems to over- 
look, like a monarch from his 
throne, and thence acquired the 
appellation of the Royal Moun- 
tain, a name which has been Gnce 
given to the town utfelf, which 
was originally calied Ville Marie, 
The river St. Laurence is here 
about a league in breadth. and its 
banks interſperſed with recs and 
ſeats, containing ſeveral iſlands : 
ſome of which are inhabited, and 
others in their natural ſtate, exhi- 
biting to the eye the moſt beau- 
tiful proſpect. Indeed the banks 
of the river from Quebec to Mon- 
treal are pretty well (ſettled. The 
farms lic pretty cloſe all the way, 


and ſeveral geutlemen's ſcais ſhew 
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themſelves at intervals. The g. 
ver is not navigable at Montreal, 
on account of ſeveral cataratt; 
and rocks, which obſtruct the 
paſſage. 

Though the lands of Montreal 
produce Indian corn in abundance, 
and all the vegetables of E urope 
fi-uriſh in it; yet the French haye 
never been able to eſtabliſh any 
ſtaple commodity to anſwer their 
demands on their mother-coun. 
try. Their trade with the lu. 
dians produces all their returns t9 
that market. The furs of th: 
beaver, with thoſe of foxes and 
racoons, the ſkins of deer, and 
all the branches of the peltry, to. 
gether with what corn and lumber 
they can ſend to the Weſt-InJics, 
conſtitute their whole ſtock of 
merchandiſe. And theſe have 
been found ſufficient to render 
their lives agreeable in this fruit. 
ful country. 

hey have wine, brandy, cloth, 
linen, and wrought iron from En- 
rope: and the Indian trade te- 
quires brandy, tobacco, a fort of 
duffil blankets, guns, powder and 
ball, kettles, hatchets, tomahawks, 
with ſeveral ſorts of toys and trir- 
kets. The Indians ſupply the 
peltry ; and the French have tra- 
ders, whom they call Coureurs de 
Bois, who, like the original inh- 
bitants, traverſing the vlt lakes 
and rivers, which interſeét this 
country, in canoes made of bak, 
with incredible patience and in- 
duſtry, carry their goods into tle 
xemoteſt parts of America, ard 
diſpoſe of them to nations entire- 
ly unknown to us. This in te- 
turn brings the market home to 
them, as the Indians are by this 
means <ncouraged to trade 4 
Montreal; for which purpoſe pto- 
ple from ail parts, even thoſe who 
dwell above 1coa miles diſtant, 
come to the fair at Montreal, 
which is annually holden in June; 
and it ſometimes continues for 
three months together, Many ſo- 
lemuities are obſeryed on this oc- 
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aon; guards are planted in 
roper ſtations, and the governor 


lumſelf aſſiſts in perſon to pre- 


ſerve order among ſuch a vaſt con- 
courſe of ſavage nations. Nor 
tre all theſe precautions ſufficient, 
zs the ſivages too often find means 
of intoxicating themſelves with 
ſpirituous liquors, which produces 
temporary madneſs, during which 
they are gnilty of the moſt enor- 
mous exceſſes. 

MoNSERRAT, one of the Ca- 
ribbee - Iſlands, and among the 
ſmalleſt of them in the Atlantic- 
Ocean, Columbus diſcovered it in 
1493. It is of an oval form, a- 
bout 3 leagues long, and 2 in 
breadth, being 18 or 20 in cir- 
uit; and contains about 50,000 
derts, It was ſettled in 1632. 
Thehiſt ſettlers were Iriſhmen, 
ie preſent iuhabitants are 
11-1 geſcendants, or other natives 
of !reland fince ſettled there, by 
ch means the Iriſh lauguage is 
red there, even among the 
The government of the 
ud is compoſed of a Lieut, 
-vernor, a Council, and an Aſ- 
mb of 8 repreſentatives, 2 for 
eh of the 4 diſtricts which di- 
ride the ifland, Its mountains 
re Covered with cedars, &c, Its 
\i\.cys are well watered and fruit- 
u but the climate and ſoil, the 
aer being light and ſandy, tho' 
mal fertile, are much the ſame 
with thoſe of the other iſlands ; 
1s 2re alſo its animals and trade. 
lis chief produce is indigo, but of 
a very inferior kind, beſides ſome 
ſogar, and the commodities de- 
ned from the cane. It is ſo ſur- 
rrunded with rocks, that the rid- 
Ing before it is very precarious 
and dangerous on the approach of 
a tornado, having no haven. It 


contains about 1500 Europeans, 


who are maſters of about 12,000 
African flaves. The exports in 


1770 amounted to go, ocol, to 


Great - Britain and Ireland, and 
12,000 to N. America, It has 


| only 3 roads, viz, Plymouth, Old- 


harbour, and Ker's-key ; where 
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they are obliged to obſerve the 
ſame methods as at St, Chriſto- 
pher's in loading or unloading the 
veſſels, 

On the 29th and zoth of June, 
1733, a hurricane happened here, 
the whole damage of which, ex- 
cluſive of the ſhipping, was reckon- 
ed not lefs than $0,000l. curren- 
cy. It lies 30 miles S. W. of An- 
tigua, the ſame diſtance S. E. from 
Nevis, and is ſubject to Great- 
Britain. Latitude 17, 10, longi- 
tude 62, 100, 

Mooss RIVER FAcToRY, 
an Engliſh ſcttlement in Neu- 
South - Wales, which has been 
erected ever fince 1740. It is 
built near the mouth of the river 
Mooſe, in lat. 51, 28, on a navie 
gable river, which at 12 miles 
diſtance from the fort is divided 
into 2 branches; the one comes 
from the ſourhward, and the other 
from the $, W. Upon the ſouthern 
branch thrive all ſorts of grain, 
as barley, beans, and peaſe do at 
the factory, though expoſed to 
the chilling winds from the ice 
in the bay, Upon the ſouthern 
part above the falls grows natu- 
rally along the river a kind of 
wild oats, and rye like rice. In 
the woods, at the bottom of the 
bay at Mooſe and Albany, as 
well as at Rupent's-river, are very 
large 1imber- trees of all kinds, 
oak, aſh, &c, as well as pine, ce- 
dar, and ſpruce, They have ex- 
ceeding good graſs for hay; and 
ey may have every where, with- 
in land, pulſe, grain, and fruwt- 
trees, as in the ſame climate in 
Europe. 

The ice breaks up at Mooſe 
factory in the beginning of March, 
but higher up about the middle 
of that month. The river is na- 
vigoble for canoes a great way up 
among the falls. At a conſider. 
ble diſtance there is one fall of 55 
feet; but above that it is deep and 
navigable a great way, The cli- 
mate above the fall is very good, 

MoRKRIsS, a county of New- 
Jeiſey, bounded on the E, by the 
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Hudſon-river, and on the W. by 
the Delawar. It is chiefly hilly, 
nor has any very conliderable 
town in its limits, but a town of 
its own name, 

MosKkiTto or MUusQUi1TO, a 
country of Mexico, between Tru x- 
Lat. 13. 15. 
long, 85, 88. It is bounded by 
the North-Sea on the N. and E. 
by Nicaragua on the S. and Hon- 
duras on the W. This ſpace takes 
in 150 leagues « f the ſhore, and 
forms an obtuſe angle at Cape 
Gracias a Dios, having one of 
its ſides expoſed to the N. the 
other to the E. The general name 
of Moſkitos is given to all the 
nations which occupy this extent, 
as well as the inner ſpxce between 
the coaſt and the higher chain of 
mountains, The whole of theſe 
nations together, are above 30,000, 
The Muſkitos are the moſt nu- 
merons and braveſt. I heir coun. 
try is one of the moſt healthy and 
beautiful ſpots in the world; and 
here the Europeans do not ſuffer 
by any of the diſorders ſo danger- 
ous in the Weſt-Indies, and live 
here to a very old age, The 
Spaniards, indeed, reckon this a 
part of the province of Hondu- 
ras, though they have no ſettle- 
ments in the Moſkito country. 

When the Spaniards firſt invaded 
this part of Mexico, they. barba- 
rovſly maſſacred moſt of the na- 
tives, whence proceeds the inſupe- 
Table averſion of ſuch of them as 
_ eſcaped into theinacceſſible moun- 
tains againſt the Spaniards : and 
for that reaſon they have always 
readily joined with any Europeans 
that come upon their coaſt in en- 
terpriſes againſt the Spaniards, 
particularly with the Engliſh, who 
frequently come among them. 

The Moſkito Indians being ex- 
cellent markſmen, are employed 
by the Engliſh to ſtrike the muna- 
tee-fiſh 3 and many of them fail 
in Engliſh veſſels to Jamaica, 

When the Duke of Albemarle 
was governor of Jamaica, theſe 


people put themſelves under the 
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rotection of the crown of Eng. 
and, and their King received 3 
commiſſion from him. Since which 
time, when their King dies, the 
next male heir goes to Jamaica, 
and receives a commiſſion accord- 
ingly ; but before that he is not 
acknowledged as ſuch by his coun- 
trymen. 

Like all other uncivilized na- 
tions they have few wants, and 
are very indolent: indeed, they 
never labour but when they are 
hungry, then they hunt or fish, 
exerciſes in which they are very 
dexterous. Their country pro- 
duces woods of ſcveral kinds for 
dying and cabinet- work; and 
from hence we procure tiger and 
buck-ſkins, but in ſmall quantities, 

Mos KITO IsLAND, one of the 
Smaller Virgin Iſlands, in the Welt 
Indies, ſituated near the N. coaſt 
of Virgin Gorda, to whom it is 
dependent, Long. 63, 15, lat, 
18, 25, 

MounT DEesARrT, a little 
iſland of very high land at the 
mouth of Penobſcot-Bay, in the 
county of Lincoln, in New- 
Hampſhire, New-England. It is 
near the eaſtern extremity of the 
province, near Nova-Scotia, in 
the territory of the Sagadahocks, 
It is covered on the S. fide near 
the continent with a ſtring of litt!: 
iſlands that form a fine ſafe har- 
bour ; the entrance of which is 
on the E. where is a middle 
ground, of which the navigator 
much be careful, Lat, 68. long, 
44, 50. Behind this iſland, which 
lies near the ſhore, is a very large 
opening that forms the bay or 
mouth of Mount Deſart river. 

MouNnT]JoY, a manor of 
Newcaſtle country, and Penſylv- 
nia, where the firſt lime-(torc 
found in America was dug. Ts 
whole county is remarkable for its 
excellent gravel, a thing very 
rarely to be met with on the conti 
nent of America, 

My&TLE ISLAND, an iſland 
in the bay of Naſſau, in Florida. 
Sce Naſſau Bay, 
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Ax Trucker, an iſland 

S. E. of the main-land of 
New-England, 80 miles 8. of 
Boſton. Near it is one of the moſt 
conſiderable fiſheries in this pro- 
vince, particularly for whales. 

This iſland is become ſo conſi- 
derable in its intereſts and pro- 
perty, as to form one of the coun- 
ties of Maſſ«chuſets-Bay. It is a 
hilly, ſandy, bare iſland, which 
of itſelf could give ſubſiſtence to 
no ſpecies of beings but fiſher- 
men; and is about 14 miles from 
E. to W. and 4 from N. to 8. 
The town on Nantucket iſle flou- 
riſhed in proportion to the trafhe 
the inhabitants carried on, there 
being 60 or 80 ſhips and veſſels 
belonging to its port, Lat. 41, 
12, long. 70, 10. 

NARRAGANSET, a town and 
0i!rtin Hampſhire county, Maſ- 
1c: aſets-Bay, 5 miles E. of Sun- 
criand, and 10 W. of Peterſham. 

NARRAGANSET,ariver which 
uns into a bay of the ſame name 
near Providence, Rhode-Iſland. 

NAss Au BA, or SpIRITO 
SANCTO, a large bay in Florida, 
[t is about a degree in length 
from N. to S. containing four 
iſlands, ſituated in a line from 
S. W. to N. E. for 50 miles, with 
openings between them a mile or 
two ver. The moſt northerly is 
calle Myrtle iſland ; between 
and the continent is the en- 
trance of the bay. Here are many 
ſprings of excellent water. The 
bay is 15 miles broad, from Myr- 
tle iſland to a row of iſlands run- 
Ling parallel with the Main-land, 
and another bay between them 
ſtretching 50 or 60 miles to the 
8. as far as one of tne ſmaller 
mouths of the Miſſiſippi. 

NATA, a town in the iſthmus 
of Darien, a province of +'crra 
Firma, with a harbour in Panama 
Biy, Here, as in the neighbour- 
11g parts, they breed hogs, fowls, 
Caltle ; they alſo plant maiſe x ur- 
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poſely for ſupplying Panama with 
proviſions: it lies 67 miles 8. W. 
of that city. Lat. 9, 12. long. 82, 
10. 

NArick, a town in Middleſex 
county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, on the 
river Charles, 15 miles S. W. of 
Cambridge, and 3 miles E. from 
Sherborn. | 

NAvaASIA, a ſmall iſland in 
the Windward Paſlage, or ſtrait 
between Cuba and Hiſpaniola, in 
the W. Indies. Thither the in- 
habitants of Jamaica come in 
boats, to kill guanas, an amphi- 
bious creature that breeds plenti- 
fully at the roots of old trees, 
They are in the ſhape of a lizard, 
with ſcalcs, but firm, white fleſh, 
which, ſailors ſay, makes good 
broth. Some of them are 3 feet 
jn length. 

NAvID AD, a town of Mecho- 
acan, a province of Mexico, with 
a harbour on the Pacific Ocean: 
156 miles W. of Mexico city, 
and ſubject to Spain. Lat. 18, 51. 
long. 111, 10. 

NawsHAwN's Iſland, one of 
the Elizabeth Iſlands at the mouth 
of Buzzard's Day Plymouth Co- 
lony, New-England, and is but 
3 miles 8. W. from the peninſula 
of Barnſtaple county, which forms 
Cape Cod- bay. 

NAZARETH,a town in North- 
ampton county, Penſylvania, 5 
miles N. of Eaſton, and 10 N. E, 
of Bethlehem. 

NEGADA, or ANEGADA, one 
of the Caribbee Iſlands, It is 
low and deſert, being encompaſled 
with ſhoals and ſand-banks ; and 
lies 50 miles N. W. of Anguilla. 
It is called Negada, from its being 
moſtly overflown by high tides, It 
abounds with a remarkable bird 
called the collibry, or humming 
bird. Here are alſo painted crabs, 
that creep down the hills in May, 
and eat all the herbage, and after 
going ſeveral times to waſh them- 
ſelves, return again, But at a cer- 
tain ſcaſon the females take to the 
ſca, and there Jay their eggs, 
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which, being caſt aſhore and 
warmed by the ſun, produce young 
ones, that creep to the woods, 
and as they grow bigger get up the 
rocks, 2 come out of their 
ſhells through an opening at the 
tail, almoſt imperceptible, being 
only covered with a thin ſkin, 
which at laſt becomes as firm as 
the ſhells which they have caſt. 
Lat. 18, 6. long. 63, 5. 

NEGRIL - Porr, the moſt 
weſterly cape of Jamaica, Lat, 
18, 45. long. 78. 

NELSso's Fo Rr, a ſettlement 
on the W. ſide of Hudſon's Bay, 
in Canada, at the mouth of a 
river of the ſame name. It lies 
2 50 miles S. E. of Churchill- fort, 
and 600 N. W. of Rupert fort, 
belonging to Great Britain, and 
in the poſſeſſion of the Hudſon's- 
Bay Company. Lat. 57, 12. long. 
91, 12. 

Nx ULTRA, or Six THOMAS 
Rox's WEI cou, a narrow 
ſtrait between lat. 62 and 63. 
in New North Wales, and the 
Arctic regions of America, 

Nxvis, an iſland about a league 
8. from St. Chriſtopher's, one of 
the Caribbees. The iſland is about 
2 leagues long, and 1 broad, and 
is only a vaſt mountain riſing to 
a great height, At the foot of it 
the ſoil is very fine and ſruitful, 
and takes up in ſome places near 
half a league in breadth, but de- 
creaſes in goodneſs as well as ex- 
tent, as one approaches the top. 
Nevis was formerly more flouriſh- 
ing than at preſent, and before the 
Revolution contained 30, ooo in— 
habitants: the invaſion of the 
French about that time, and ſome 
epidemical diſorders, haveſtrange- 
ly diminithed the number, ſince 
they only reckon at preſent 2 or 
3000 Whites, and 6 or 7000 ne- 
groes. The productions are nearly 
the ſame as at St. Chriſtopher's, 
and they ſurpaſs thoſe in that 
illand in activity and induſtry, as 
well as in the neatneſs of their 


houſes, ſor which they are diſtin- 
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gone in the Weſt-Indies, They 
ave three tolerable roads or bays 
on which are ſituated as many 
towns, viz. Newcaſtle, Little. 
borough or Moreton-Bay, and 
Charles Town, the capital of the 
iſland, The iſland is divided into 
3 pariſhes, and its trade annually 
employs about 20 veſſels. Ihe 
exportation to Great Britain, in 
1770, in cotton and ſugar, amount. 
ed to near 44,0001. to Notth. 
America, where they ſent molzf. 
ſes, rum, and lemons, excecdel 
14,0c0l, Lat, 61, 55. long. 17,15. 

NEW ALBANY, called ally 
Orange-Fort, in the province «i 
New-York, Here is a ſtrong ſtone 
fort —Sce Albany. 

Netw ALB10ON, the name 
8 by Sir Francis Drake 10 

alifornia, in New Mexico, when 
he took poſſeſſion of it, aun 
1578, in Queen Elizabeth's name, 
the King of the country actual 
inveſting him with its ſoverciprty, 
See California, and Mera, 
New, 

NEWARK, a town of Flex 
county in New Jerſey, It is the 
moſt compact place in both tte 
Jerſeys, conſiſting of about 1cc 
families, with 50,000 acres laid 
out for cultivation; about 6 or 
7 miles N. ot Elizabeth, 7 wits 
N. of Staten iſland, and 11 V. 
from New-York. 

NEWBERN, a town in the 
county of Craven, in North-Caro- 
lina, ſituated on the E. fide of the 
river Nuſe, which at about 0 
miles diſtance empties iticli inte 
the Pamtico Sound. It is a vey 
thriving place, has the reſidence 
of a Governor, and is not abore 
20 miles E. from Fort-Barnwcl, 
on the ſame river, and near)y tlic 
ſame diſtar.ce from Bathtoun. 

NEW BisCAY, a province of 
Guadalaxara audience, in Ol 
Mexico, or New Spain, It 
bounded by New Mexico, on the 
N. by part of Florida and Panucv 
on the E. by Zacatecas on the 8. 
and by Caliacan on the W. I 
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about 100 leagues from E. to W. 
and 120 from N. to S. From its 
being well watered, it is fruitful; 
ind being ſituated a little above 
the Tropic of Cancer, its climate 
is temperate, Though part of it 
'- 4 mountainous, barren ſpot, 
moſt of the country abounds with 
all forts of proviſions ; and tho' 
this province is inland, the inha- 
bitants are very rich, not only in 
corn, cattle, &c, but alſo in ſilver- 
mines, and ſome of lead, The 
natives are not yet totally re- 
duced: ſo that between the mines 
of Zacatecas and thoſe of this coun- 
try, they have four large towns 
ſtuated in moraſſes. 

New BRUNSWICK, a town 
in the county of Bruntwick, in 
Neu E. Jerſey, ſituated on the 
Riritan river. 

New BRUNSWICK, in New- 
York, on a W. branch of Hud- 
ſon's river, 20 miles N. of New 
Windſor, and the ſame diſtance 
S. of Kingſton. 

New B&1TAIN, comprehend- 
ing Labrador, New North and 
South Wales, &c, Bounded on 
the N. by frozen ſeas and parts 
unknown, E, Atlantic Ocean, 
8. Canada, W. parts unexplorel, 

No preciſe diviſions have yet 
been made in the country forming 
is great portion of North Ame- 
dien; but it conſiſts, indefinitely, 
f New Britain and New South 
Vales on the 8. New Denmark, 
New North Wales, and Prince 
Villlam's Land, on the W. and 
df unknown arctic parts on the 
North; on the E. lie New or 
Welt Greenland, belonging to 
Denmark, and part of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean ; the whole incloſing 
de two vaſt bays called Hudſon's 
bid Baffin's, with the adjacent 
Iriits, iflands, &c. &e. On the 
ds bordering on Hudſon's-Bay, 
lie company fo called (conſiſting 
about 10 perſons) have ſeveral 
ones and ſmall ſettlements for the 
pole of defending and carrying 
a ilicir tur and peliry trade with 
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the Indians, and their fiſhery ; the 
chief are thoſe on the rivers Chur- 
chill, Nelſon, Albany, and Mooſe, 
The forts on New Severn and Ru- 
pert rivers are deſtroyed. The 
boundary of the Hudſon's-Bay 
country runs from a certain pro- 
montory on the Atlantic Ocean in 
58? N. lat. S. W. to the lakes 
Miſtaſſin and Abitibis, then S. W. 


to lat. 49˙ N. and thence due W. 


indefinitely, 

The principal rivers are St, 
John's, Eſkimaux, Mooſe, Alba. 
ny, New Severn, St. Thereſas or 
Hayes, Nelton, and Churchill, 

Among others are the followin 
capes: Chudley, Churchill, Dobbs, 
Hope, and Elizabeth's; with the 
great bay of Eſkimaux, Hude 
ſon's (including James's; But- 
ton's, Piſtol, Wager, Rupert's or 
Repulſe, the whole length about 
530 leagues, breadth from 3 5 to 
130), Bafhn's - bay, Miſtaken- 
bay (in the Ifle of Good For- 
tune); and the ſtraits of Belles. 
Iſle, Hudſon's (between Labra- 
dor and the Ille of Good For- 
tune), Sir Thomas Roe's Wel- 
come, Davis's (between James's 
Iſland and Welt Greenland), Baf- 
fin's, and Cumberland, 

The ſummer begins not till 
July, and ends in September; 
and, as ſpring and autumn may be 
ſaid not to be known here, the reſt 
of the year is winter, which reigns 
with uncontrouled rigour.— The 
ſoil is rocky, producing little more 
than ſpruce and pine-trees, 

The animals are mooſe and 
rein-deer, bears, wolves, foxes, 
porcupines, mountain- cats, lynxes, 
martins, beavers, otters, hares, 
ermines, eagles, hawks, horn- 
owls, ſquirrels ; all kinds of wild 
fowl, geele, ducks, buſtards, and 
partridges, In winter all the 
birds, beaſts, &c. of theſe coun. 
tries become white as the ſnow 
which then every where ſurrounds 
them; and, on the return of ſum- 
mer, they refume the different co- 
lours common to them in other 
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parts. of the world : nay, what 
may be thought more aſtoniſhing, 
the dogs and cats carried to Hud. 
ſon's-Bay from England experi- 
ence the ſame changes, and their 
hair becomes much longer, ſofter, 
and thicker. In the ſeas are 
whales, ſeals, morſes, cod-fiſh, 
and a white fiſh preferable to a 
herring z in the rivers, ſalmon, 
pike, carp, trout, &c, 

NewBuRY, a ſmall town of 
Eſſex, the northern county of 
Maſſachuſets-Bay, pleaſantly fi- 
tnated at the mouth of the river 
Merrimack, where abundance of 
ſturgeons are caught and pickled, 
The ſociety for propagating the 
Goſpel have a miſſionary here, 
It lies 34 miles N. of Boſton. 


NEW CAMBRIDGE, a toun in 


Hartford county, Connecticut, on 
a branch of Connecticut river, 15 
miles 8. W. of Hertford, and the 
ſame diſtance N. W. of Middle- 
town, 

"NEWCASTLE, a county and 
town on the river Delawar, in 
Penſylvania, 3o miles S. W. of 
Philade!phia, It contains between 
five and ſix hundred houſes, well 
built, and filled with inhabitants, 
being the ſecond place for trade in 
the province; and is 5 miles S. 
of Wilmington, 

NEWCASTLE, a town and a 
caltie of the ſame name, in Vir- 
ginia, on the 8. W. of Pamunky 
river, 15 miles S. W. of Walker- 
ton, and 50 N. W. of York, 

NW EN GLAND.— See Eng- 
lard, New. 5 

NEewFOUNDIAND, a large 
iſland, diſcovered by John Cabot, 
in the year 1494, and ſtill in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 

It is of a triangular form, about 
the bigneſs of Ireland, and 930 
miles in circuit, On the N. it is 
ſeparated from Terra de Labra» 
dor, or New Britain, by the 
{raits of Belle Iſle; on * A W. 
it is waſhed by the Gulph of St, 
lawrence; and on the S. and E. 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Cape 
Raze, the molt ſoutheriy poidt of 
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the iſland, lies in the lat, 46, 45, 
the moſt northern point in 51, 30 
and Cape Raye, its weſlermof 
point, in 47, 35. 

The iſland is full of hills and 
mountains covered with pines, { 
that the country can be traverſe 
only in thoſe parts where the in, 
habitants have cut roads through 
the woods. The trees of this ſpe. 
cies of pine ſeldom exceed 18 gr 
20 feet in height, except thoſe 
growing in the valleys, where 
they are ſheltered from the picr. 
eing winds, which often are 40 
feet high, The cold during the 
winter is exceſſive here; and the 
froſts, which are remarkably ſe. 
vere, ſet in about the middle «f 
November, and ſoon after the 
harbours and bays are entirely 
frozen. 

The whole circuit of the iſland 
is full of ſpacious bays and har. 
bours, well ſheltered by the moun. 
tains, except their entrance; (6 
that veſſels lie in per fect ſecurity, 
Some of theſe harbours are x 
league and a half or two leagues 
in length, and near halt ; 
league in breadth ; having ſever 
rivers and brooks of excellent 
water falling into them from the 
adjacent mountains, They are 
alſo very near cach other, being 
only ſeparated by a point of land, 
ſeldom above two leagnes in 
breadth ; ſo that the whole coil 
of the iſland is a ſucceflion of har» 
bours, But it muſt not be inv 
gined that there are towns or vil. 
lages at every harbour; theſe ze 
only to be found on the larger ind 
more commodious bays, where the 
nature and diſpolition of the coun- 
try are moſt convenient for a fe- 
tlement, the inhabitants being 
few in number, conſidering te 
oo extent of the coaſt, Cod- 

ſhing is the only buſineſs followed 
here; and the inhabitants, be- 
ſides their dwellings, have large 
ſtore-houſes for preparing and laj- 
ing up their fiſh till the time . 
rives for ſending it into Europe on 
their own account, or bartering it 
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fir European goods, with the 
ſhips that frequent the iſland for 
that purpoſe, None of theſe vil- 
iges are without a fort or battery 
fyr their ſecurity in time of war; 


In being common for ſmall priva- 


teers to viſit them. 

Newfoundland was formerly 
peopled by a race of ſavage Indi- 
ans, who have ſince retired to the 
continent 5 but ſometimes pay a 
viſit to their ancient abodes. 
Theſe Indians generally live b 
fihing and hunting, and bot 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton 
zhound with buſtards and wild 
geeſe, Here are alſo foxes, bears, 
beavers, and other quadrupeds 
found in Canada, though not in 
any great plenty; the continual 
ſearch after them, for the ſike of 
their furs, having greatly leſſened 
their nam ber, 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
tle climate, the inhibitants are 
not deſtitute of Horned ca'tle, tho" 
they find it difi-ult 0 procuce fo 
for them during the ſ:verity of 
the winter, The inhab:itints have 
a'ſo their ſwall kitchen - gardens 
for ſummer- herbs; but all the 
other ſpecies of proviſtons, as 
flour, ſalt, meat, &c. are brought 
ſtom other colonies to the ſouth- 
ward; goods of other kinds are 
brought from England, 

Though all the coaſts of New- 
foundland may be ſaid to abound 
with cod, yet in ſome parts it is 
found in greater plenty than in 
others. This is owing to the qua- 
lity of the bottom; for where it 
'» ſandy the fiſh are far more nu- 
mero1s than where it is 1ocky ; 
but if the bottom be muddy, tn 
are my ſcarce, The depth of 
water ſhould be alſo conſidered ; 


Ir though cod be found at all 


depths, yet they are not taken in 
ſuch plenty as between 30 and 40 
fathom, | 
| When a ſhip has taken her ſta- 
tion, ſhe is immediately unrigged ; 
and at the ſame time a proper 


Irlace choſen for ſecuring the fiſh, 


as it is prepared ; huts are likewiſe 


NEW 


run up for the men who work 
aſhore, ſo as to form a kind of 
village ; and at the water's edge a 
large ſtage or ſcaffold is erected, 


Here the number of ſhallops des, 


ſtined for the fiſhery is got ready, 
and, when the ſeaſon is over, left 
there till the next ear; when he 
who firſt enters the bay has the 
privilege of applying them to his 
own uſe, Every thing being ready, 
the whole ſhip's company, oſhcers 
included, without any exception, 
are divided into as many claſſes ag 
there are different occupations ; 
ſome fiſh, ſome cut off the heads, 
ſome gut the fiſh, and others have 
the care of ſalting and laying them 
up. The fiſhers go out e irly in 
their boats, that they may be at 
their ſtation by break of day, and 
do not return *till the evening, 
unleſs they happen to have loaded 
their boat before, This fiſhery is 
v. holly carried on with a hook; 
and cvcry boat is provided with a 
ſuſſicient quantity of hſhing-tackle, 
in caſe of any accident in break» 
ing their lines, or loſing their 
hooks. On their return, the fiſh 
is delivered to thoſe who open 
them ; and that this my be done 
with the greater diſpatch, a boy 
ſtands by to hand the fiſh to them, 
and take them away when finiſhed, 
This work is done in a very me- 
thodical manner; for he that be- 
heads them does nothing ele, 
T'hey are opened with one cut 
tengthways, the back-bone and 
all their entrails taken out, and 
the offals thrown into the water. 
While ſome open the filh, others 
are employed in ſalting, and others 
in laying them in heaps. The 
next day, or when the ſalt appears 
ſufficiently to have penetrated the 
hſm, they waſh them, to take off 
the ſcum extracted by the ſalt; 
afterwards, that the water may 
drain off, they are piled up on 
little boards; tben they are 
ſtretched out, one by one, with 
the ſkin upwards, for drying, and 
turned three or four times, When 


thoroughly dry they are piled up 
O 2 
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in ſmall parcels, that they may 
not entirely loſe the heat commu- 
nicated to them by the firſt ſalt ; 
and now, being ſalted a ſecond 
time, they are piled up in regular 
heaps on the (age, where they res 
main till the time of ſhipping 
them. As the boats go conſtantly 
every day, the work of the ſeve- 
ral claſſes may be imagined pretty 
hard and fatiguing. On the re- 
return of the boats they immedi- 
ately begin with opening and ſalt- 
Ing the fiſh, which takes up the 
greater part of the night; and the 
ſucceeding parts of the cutting 
above-mentioned neceſſarily em- 
ploys them the 8 day, 
when the return of the ſhallops 
calls upon them to renew their 
taſk ; ſo that they have very few 
hours left for ſleep and refreſhment, 

W hat is called the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, a vaſt mountain under water, 
about 53o miles in length, and 270 
in breadth, The depth of the 
water is very unequal, from 15 to 
to fathoms. The bottom is co- 
vered with a vaſt quantity of 
' ſhells, and frequented by vaſt 
ſhoals of ſmall fiſh, moſt of which 
{crve as food to the cod, which are 
lere in amazing plenty; for tho' 
2 or 30o veſſels have been annuall 
loaded with them, during the lat 
and preſent centuries, yet the 
prodigious conſumption has not 
yet leſſened their plenty. And 
we cannot help obſerving, that this 
fiſhery is a mine of greater value 
than any of thoſe in Mexico or 
Peru, 

New FA1RFIELD, a town in 
Fe irfie d county, ConneQicut, on a 
branch of Stratford river, 14 
miles N. of Danbury, 6 miles W. 
of New Milford, and 12 S. W. 
of Kent, and within 2 miles of the 
equivalent lands granted New+= 
York, 

NryW GOTTINGEN, atown on 
the river Savannah, in the county 
of Savannah, 35 miles N. W. of 
Ebenezar, in the province of 
Georgia. 5 


NEW 


NEW GRANADA.—8ee Cr, 
nada, New. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, a diſtirg 
province of Maſſachuſets- }y, 
New England. It is immediate) 
dependant on the Crown, which 
appoints the Governor, Deputy. 
governor, Council, and Magiltrats, 
It extends 8. from Maſlechuſq; 
to the limits of Quebec N. x 
fettled by proclamation in 1774 
and on the E. are the three an- 
nexed counties of Maflichnſct, 
of which Main or York is ore, 
and Lincoln the moſt caſternly, 
from which it is divided by the 
county of Cumberland, Nev 
Hampſhire is not divided int 
counties, but has the follcwi 
townſhips : 

1 Kingſton 

2 Wiudham 

3 Pelham 

4 Nottiny ham 

s Dunſlable 

6 Hollis 

7 Maſon 

$ New Ipſwich 
9 Rindge 
10 Richmond 
11 Henſdale 
12 Swanſby 

13 Linſborough 
14 Wilton 

15 Amherſt 

16 Merrimack 
17 Bedford 

18 Derry field 
19 Poplin 
20 Kenſington 
21 Rye 
22 Durb:m 
23 Dover 
24 Canain 
25 Epſom 

26 Allenton 
27 Goffsown 
28 Bow 
29 Wears 

30 New Boſton 
31 Frances Town 
32 Dearing 
33 Limbrick - 
34 Packersfeld 
35 Keene 
36 Gilſome 
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37 Weſtmoreland 
33 Alſtead 
39 Marlow 
40 Hillſborough 
41 Bradford 
42 Fiſherfield 
43 Almſbury 
44 Hennaker 
45 Hopkintown 
45 Concord 
47 Barrington 
48 Rocheſter 
49 New Durham 
50 Gilmantown 
51 Sambertown 
52 Canterbury 
$3 London 
£4 Boſcawen, or Cantoocock 
35 Ferry 
56 Alexandria 
57 Saliſbury 
53 New Britain 
59 New Cheſter 
6o Plymouth 
61 Monton borough 
62 Cockermouth 
63 Grafton 
6 4 Ciaremont 
65 Plainfield 
66 Lebanon 
67 Hanover 
68 Dorcheſter 
69 Rumney 
70 Campion 
71 Sandwich 
72 Tamworth 
73 Eaton 
74 Thorn'on 
75 Farfield 
76 Pierrepont 
77 Haverhill 
78 Landaff 
79 Warren 
8 Lyman 
81 Lloyd Hills 
82 Chiſwick 
8; Whitefield 
94 Bre ton Woods 
85 Dartmouth 
8 Lancaſter 
87 Northumberland 
88 New Stratford 
89 Cock burntown 
90 Colebroketown 
91 Stuart Town 


92 Millsficld 
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93 Errol 

94 Dummer 
95 Cambridge 
96 Paulſbourg 
97 Mainſbourg 
98 Succeſs 

99 Durand 
ro Shelburne. 

This province ſupplied the ** 
navy with maſts, yards, & c. The 
inhabitants are eſtimated 150, 003 
and their chief exports are maſts, 
ſpars, ſhips about 200 annually, 
cattle, fiſh, &c- 

New HANOVER, a maritime 
county in the diftrit of Wilming- 
ton, whoſe coaſts are lined wit 
iſlands and inlets, and its princi- 
pal town is Exetcr, 

New Havsn, a town ant 
county in the provinceoi Connęc- 
ticut, ſituated at the bottom of 2 
bay in the firait that ſeparates 
Long-Iſland from the continent, 
The town is the capita] of the 
county, and in a very _—_— 
condition, with a well-furniſhe 
college for academical learning, 
called Yare-hall, ſituated 6 miles 
N. E. of Milford. Lat. 41, 18. 
long. 72, 42. 9 

Nzw-JerstEY, See Jerſey, 
New. | 

New Loxpox, a county in 
Connecticut, bounded on the E. 
by Providence and Rhode-Ifland, 
on the S. by Long- Iſland Sound, 
on the W. by Newhaven county, 
and on the N. by Hertford. 

NFEW Loxvox, the chief town 
cf the foregoing county, on the 
W. of Thames - river, 10 miles 
F. from Seabrook, and 3 W. from 
Groton. 

NEW MazLBOROUGH, a fown 
in King George's county, Virgi- 
nia, on the W. ſide of Patow- 
mack-river, 10 miles E. of Fal- 
mouth, and 22 S. of Dumfries. 

New MiLFoRD, a town in 
Litchfield county, Connetticu., 
near the river Stratford, 7 miles 
S. W. from Woodbury, 6 E. from 
Fairfield, and 9 S. of Kent. 

Nzw NOKTH- WALES, Sce 
Wales. 
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Netw OxLEzAns. See Orleans, 
New, 

NEwreoRT, the chief town 
of Rhode-Iſland, ſituated on the 
S. W. part of it, having a ſafe 
commodious harbour, defended by 
a reyular fort at the entrance, on 
which are planted 300 pieces of 
Cannon, 

It has a very good trade, and 
ſome few years ago had above 70 
ſail of ſhips and veſſels belonging 
to it; it has alſo in time of war 
a court of Admiralty. It lies 60 
miles 8. of Boſton, Lat. 41, 30. 
long. 71, 22. 


NEW SCOTLAND, See No- 
va cotia. 

NEW SVI RN. Sce Severn, 
New. 

Nuw SouTH WALEZs. . See 
Wales. ; 


New SAVANNAH, a little flou- 
riſhing town, in the diſtrict of 
Augulta, in the province of Geor- 
gia, 13 miles S. E. of Auguſta 
Town, on the river Savannah, 

NEwTON, a ſmall town of 
Cheſter county, Penſylvania, It 
conſiſts of between 30 and 40 
houſes, and lies 22 miles S. of 
Philadelpbia, 

NxWTow, a town in Bucks 
county, Penſylvania, 5 miles S. 
of Wrightſtown, 10 W. of Tren- 
ton, in New-Jerfey, and 11 N, 
of Briſtol, | 

NEtzwTOWN, a town in Fair- 
field county, Connecticut, near 
the Stratford - river, 7 miles E. 
of Danbury, and 16 N. of Strat- 
ford. 

New WinDgoR, a town in 
New-York, in the county of O- 
range, on the W, bank of Hud- 
ſon's-river, 25 miles N. of O- 
Tange, | 

New YoRK., See York, New. 

NIAGARA, a fort built by the 
French on a river of the ſame 
name, at its influx into the lake 
Ontario, 

N1AGARA, FALL OF, a fa- 


mous cataract in the river of the 


ſame game, about mid-way be- 


NI e 


tween the lakes Erie and Ontaric, 
This is ſuppoſed to be the grrateſt 
cataract in the known world, the 
water tumbling down a precipice 
near 140 feet high, The river at 
the fall is near half a lezgne in 
breadth, and the water runs with 
ſuch rapidity a quarter of a league 
above it, that all beaſts attempt- 
ing to croſs it are ſwept away 
by the ſtream, tumble down the 
precipice, and periſh, Above the 
fall, in the middle of the river, is 
an ifland, which divides the wa- 
ter into two ſtreams, and in that 
manner it inmbles down the fall, 
When the water has reacned the 
bottom of the fall, it jumps back 
to a great height in the air, and in 


other places is as white as ſnow, 


and all in motion like a boiling 
cauldron, Abundance of vapours 
likewiſe ariſe, repreſenting a thick 
ſmoke, and on theſe, when the 
ſun ſhines bright, is painted a 
beautiful rainbow, 

NI c ARAGUA, a province of 
New-Spain, bounded on the W, 
by Guatimala Proper, and the 
South-Sea; on the N. and E. by 
Honduras and the North-Sea ; ard 
on the S. by Cofta Rica and the 
South-Sea, The winter in this 
province is rainy and tempeſtu- 
ovs ; the ſummer exceſſive hot, 
but healthy. It is reckoned the 
moſt woody part of New-Spain, 
It produces ou flax and hemp, 
together with the wood uſed by 
the dyers in Europe, called Nica- 
ragua wood ; but little wheat, It 
abounds with black cattle aud 
hogs, but ſheep are ſcarce. Balm, 
cotton, ſugar, American pepper, 
liquid amber, and turpentine, are 
here produced in very great plen- 
ty; with which, and the produce 
of their ſilver mines, the inhabi- 
tants carry on a conſiderable trade 
with Panama and Nombre de 
Dios. It abounds in turkeys, and 
parrots are ſo numerous they ate 
become a nuiſance; and the coun- 
try itſelf is ſo pleaſant, as well 4 
fruitful, chat it is conſidered 4 
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the garden of America ; the hills 
and ſands of the rivers abound 
with gold, and the fields and 
woods are perfumed ; ſo that when 
the Spaniards firſt viſited it, they 
called it Mahomet's Paradiſe, 

Nieken, one of the ſmall 
Virgin - Iſlands, ſuuated between 
Anegada and Virgin Gorda, on 
the latter of whom it is depen- 
dant, Long. 6s, 5. lat. 18, 30. 

NiCARAGUA LAKE, a large 
collection of water in the province 
of the ſame name, 117 leagues in 
cixccumference, The water in it 
flows and ebbs like the ſea, is in- 
terſperſed with ſeveral iflands, and 
full of fiſh, but infeſted with cro- 
codiles. The weſt end of it is 
only a few leagues from the South- 
Sea, and it falls into the North- 
Sea at the port of St. Juan, by a 
pretty broad channel, called alſo 
Nicaragua, 

. A, a pretty large town 
ou the river Eipanſo, near its in- 
flux into the South-Sea, on the 
frontiers of Nicaragua, The in- 
babitants ſend from hence to Pa- 
nama ſalt, honey, maize, wheat, 
fowls, and the purÞec juice of a 
ſnell-fiſh found in the bay of Sa- 
linas, about 30 miles E. of the 
town, The Spaniards have alfo 
a pearl - fiſkery here, Lat 9, 50, 
long. 85, 30. 

NINE TY SIX DIS TRI cer, 
South-Carolina, includes the weſ- 
tern diviſion of that colony, whofe 
boundary is the Savannah-river S. 
Orangeburgh diſtrict E. Camden 
N. and the Cherokees W. 

NixnzTY-S1x, the principal 
town of the above diſtrict. 

NoMans ISLE, an ifland 2 
miles broad, and 3 long, 5 miles 
S. of Martha's Vineyard, New- 
England, 

NompRe DE Dos, a large 
populous town, a little to the N. 
of the Tropic of Cancer, 60 miles 
N. of Guadalaxara. The Spaniſh 
General who ſubdued it having 


' granted the property of ſome of 


the ſilver mines to the natives, it 


NOR 
drew fo many people hither, that 
it ſoon became the moſt populous 
town in the province, Lat. 23, 38. 
long. 104. 

There was formerly another 
place called Nombre de Dios, ſi- 
tuated on the iſthmus of Darien, 
but deſtroyed in its infancy by the 
Indians of Darien, Some years 
after, however, it was rebuilt, and 
the inhabitants maintained their 
ground *till the year 1584, when 
orders arrived from Philip II. for 
their removing to Porto Bello, it 
much better fituated for the com- 
merce of that conntry. 

NomrRrE DE Dios Bar, a bay 
in the iſthmus of Darien, at the 
bottom of which the town of 
Nombre de Dios ſtood, and in 
which are the iſlands called Baſti- 
mentos. See Baſtimentos, 

NoobrEIs LAND, afmall iſtand 
in Boſton- Harbour, Maſlachuſeis- 
Bay. 

NorFor.x, a maritime town, 
in Princeſs-Ann county, Virginia, 
on the S. bank of James-river, 
and was burnt by the Liverpool 
man of war, Jan, r, 1776, to the 
amount of 4co,ocol. ſterling da- 
mages. The rents of the houſes 
and varehouſes deſtroyed amount- 
ed, in 1773, to cool. in 1774 to 
9313, in 1775 to near 10,ccol, in 
ſo flouriſhing a condition was its 
trade, 

Nor THAMPTON, a county and 

town in Penſylvania. The coun- 
ty is bounded E. by Jerſey, S. W. 
by Berkfhire, and 8. by Bucks, 
The town is 5 miles W. of Bethe 
teham, and 3o E. of Reading, 
” NonTHAMPTON, an inland 
town in Hampſhire county, Maſ- 
fachnſers- Bay, about 2 miles W. 
of Con necticut- River, and 5 S. W. 
of Hatheld, 

NexTUA TON CounTy, in 
the diſtrict of Halifax, North-Ca- 
rolina, whoſe N. E. boundary is 
Chawen-river, and its S. W. the 
Roanoke river. 

Nor TAFIELD,atown in Hampe 


ſhire evunty, Maſlachuſcis- Bay, 


* 


on the E. ſide of Connecticut-ri- 
ver, and near the boundary line 
of New Hampſhire, where the new 
granted townſhips commenced, 
 NorTx - Rives, a river of 
Old Mexico, which, after running 
a long courſe through the king- 
dom of the ſame name, falls into 
the Gulph of Mexico. 

Nor TON, an inland town in 
New Weſt-Jerſey, on a branch of 
the E. branch of the Delawar, 
20 miles E. of Philipſburgh. 

NOAWAL k, a town, river, 
and bay, on the coaſt of Fairfield, 
Conneéticut, off which, in the 
Long-Ifland ſound, are ſome ſmall 
iſlands of the ſame name. 

NokwicxH, a town in New 
London county, Connecticut, on 
a branch of the Thames, near the 
Falls, 15 miles N. of New-Lon- 
gon, and 11 S. of Canterbury, 

NoTTINGHAM, a town in the 
eaſtern diviſion of Maryland, 6 
miles N. of Charles and Cheſa- 
peak-Bay. 

Nova - ScoTIA, a province 
called by the French Acadie, It 
is bounded on the N, by part of 
Canada; E. Gulf of St. Laurence 
and Atlantic- Ocean; S. Atlantic- 
Ocean; W. New-England. Lati- 
tude between 43 and 49. longi- 
tude between 60, and 67. Length 
350 miles, breadth 250. Though 
in a very favourable part of the 
temperate zone, it has a winter of 
an almoſt inſupportable length 
and eoldneſs, continuing at leaſt 
7 months in the year: to this 
immediately ſucceeds, without the 
intervention of any thing that 
may be called ſpring, a ſummer, 
when the heat is as violent as the 
cold was in the winter months ; 
the heat indeed is of no long con- 
tinuance, the country being wrapt 
in the gloom of a perpetual fog, 
long after the ſummer ſeaſon has 
commenced, The ſoil in moſt 

rts is thin and barren, the corn 
it produces of a ſhrivelled kind 
Irke 1ye, and the graſs intermixed 
with a cold ſpongy moſs, It is 
not, indeed, uniformly bad, there 


NOV 


being tracts in Nova-Scotia not 
inſerior to the bet land ir New. 
England. 


But however unpromiſing this 


country may be, ſome of the firſt 
Europeans, neglecting all the de. 
liphtful tracts to the ſouthwarg, 


here formed their ſettlements, The 


French ſeated themfelves here be. 
fore they made any eſtabliſhment 
in Canada, and increaſed large] 
with very little aſſiſtance from 
Europe ; whereas the colony we 
have lately planted there, not- 
withſtanding the immenſe ſam 
expended in its eſtabliſhment, 
would, in all probability, Gok into 
nothing, if the ſupport of the 
royal hand was withdrawn. 

The country round Halifax has 
a flouriſhing appearance, and re- 
wards the labours of the fettlers, 
Among other particulars it has 
the following Capes: Sable, St. 
Mary, Roſters, Sambro, &c.— 
Numerous ſmall lakes without 
names,-Bays (including Fundy, 
Chenicto, and Green): Gaſpee, 
Chalcur, Chenibucto, Verte, Che- 
bucto, &c. Rivers : Riſgouche, 
Nipiſiguit, St. John, and St. Croix, 
(ſeparating this province from 
New-England).— In Halifax her- 
bour (in Chebucto-bay), which is 
capable of containing 1000 veſſels 
in ſecurity,—-The harbour of An- 
* Hayek but for its very 
difficult entrance, would be one 
of the fineſt in the world. 

A very conſiderable expence at- 
tended. this ſettlement, to accom- 
pe which the Britiſh Parlia- 
iament granted, within the firſt 
7 years, for its ſupport, no leſs 2 
ſum than 415, 4841. 145. 11d. 4, 
and in April, 1775, 43461. 10s. 5d. 
more was granted, Ihe Britiſh 
exports to Nova - Scotia conſiſts 
chiefly of fiſhing - tackle, rigging 
for ſhips, woollen and linen cloth, 
to the value of about 26, fool. an- 
nually ; the imports in return are 
timber, and the produce of the 
fiſhery, to the amount of about 
38,0001, 
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Nox Ad, a town in Newcaſtle 
county, Delawar, Penſylvania, 
21 miles N. of Dover, and 9 8. 
of St. George's, 


0 

HIO or Honto, a famous 

river, riſing in the moun- 
tains on the back of New-York, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and after 
long courſe falling into the-Mif- 
flippi, It is the boundary of Que- 
dee government, [ts mouth is 1164 
miles from Fort Pitt, and near the 
entrance of the Cherokee-river ; 
it is between 700 and 809 yards 
wide, The Mutſkingam = river, 
which runs into the Ohio, in lat. 
39, 10, is 250 yards wide. The 
Ohio, from so miles above this 
river to Sioto, is moſt beautiful- 
ly interſperſed with numbers of 
Hands, and in ſome places is 700 
yards wide, The name is formed 
from an Indian word, ſignifying 
fiir or pleaſant, and hence it is 
often called the Fair River, It 
runs through the mot beautiful 
and fertile countries in the world; 
and receives 10 or 12 rivers, be- 
ſides an innumerable number of 
rivylets, and is navigable above 
boo miles. 

OMAsvos, a juriſdiction in the 
dioceſe of La Paz, It begins al- 
moſt at the gates of La Paz, and 
extends 20 leagues, being bounded 
on the W. bythe famous lake of 
Titi Caca, The air of this ju- 
riſdiction is ſomewhat cold, fo 
that it produces little grain; but 
that deficiency is abundantly com- 
penſated by the great numbers of 
cattle fed in its paſtures ; beſides 
2 very advantageous trade carried 
on in another juriſdiction by the 
Indians living on the borders of 
the lake, who are remarkably in- 
duſtrious in improving that ad- 
vantage, 

Omoa, a ſmall fortified town, 
upon the coaſt of Honduras, in 
poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. The 
harbour is excellent for the lar» 
geſt veſſels. 
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OnsrLow, a maritime county, 
in the diſtrict of Newbern, North- 
Carolina, whoſe weſtern bounda- 
ry is New-river, 

ONnTAr1o, LAX E, a large col- 
leftion of freſh waters, above 270 
miles in length from E. to W. 
and 65 in breadth from N. to S. 
The fortreſs of Oſwego ſtands on 
the ſouthern ſhore of this lake. 
It has a ſmall riſing and falling of 
the water, like tides, 12 or 18 
inches perpendicular, The ſnow 
is deeper on the S. fide of this 
lake than any other, and its wa- 
ter does not freeze in the ſevereſt 
winter ont of ſight of land. 

ORANGE, 4 county and town, 
in New-York, on the W. bank 
of the Hudſon-river, 25 miles N. 
of New-York, 

ORANGE, an inland county, in 
the diflrict of Hillſborough, N. 
Carolina, in which Hillſborough, 
the county town, is ſituated. 

ORANGEBURGH DisTrRICY 
includes all the places between 
Savannah, Santee, Con and 
Broad - rivers, and a line from 
Nelſon's-ferry to Matthew's bluff, 
on Savannah- river, to the mouth 


of Rocky-creek, on Saluda-river, 


and thence in the ſame courſe to 
Broad- river. 

ORANGEBURGH, « county in 
the above diſtrict, wherein (Hants 
the town of Orangebury'i, on 2 
branch of the Eddiito-river, Tt 
has a court-houſe, and furniſnes 
one of the regiments of ie 
militia, 

ORCHIT.TA, an iſland on the 
coaſt of Venezuela, in the North 
Sea, lying between the iſlands of 
Tortuga and Roca, Tt is divided 
into ſeveral ſmall lande, the 
greateſt of which, being almoſt 


all low land, is in the form of 


a creſcent, or half-moon, Thy 
are all ſeparated from cach other 
by very ſhallow canals, On the 
E. and W. capes are ſome hills, 
and on theſe the poats chiefly 
feed, On the S. W. lide of the 
illand the water is very deep, and 
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the ſhore perpendicular like a 
wall, for which reaſon ſhips may 
come very near it, The N. W. 
ſide has hardly any trees or graſs; 
but on the E. and N. ſides plenty 
of both. The ſoil, from its flat- 
neſs, is ſalt, and conſequently 
produces few plants, There is 
very little freſh water on the 
iſland, and the only animals found 
there are goats and lizards. Lat, 
11, 40. long. 66, 42. 

OKLEANS, an iſland in the 
river St. Laurence, at a ſmall 
diſtance below Quebec, 

ORLEANS, NEW, a town of 
Louiſiana, ſituated between the 
eaſtern ſhore of the Miſſiſippi and 
the Fiſh river, 24 leagues from 
the ſez, The ſoil about it is 
rich and fertile, and the climate 
excellent. It is the metropolis 
of this country, and the reſidence 
of the Governor, Grand Council, 
and Courts of Juſtice, as well as 
the grand emporium of Loviſi- 
ana. Lat. 30, 5. long. 90, 7. 

Os wE Go, a fortreſs erected 
on the ſouthern bank of the lake 
Ontario, at the mouth of the 
Onondaga river, Here the In- 
dians carry on a conſiderable trade 
with the Engliſh, exchanging their 
furs for the commodities they are 
in want of. This trade begins 
in May, and continues till the 
latter end of * + It was taken 
by the Engliſh from the French 
in 1756, and confirmed to them 
1 the peace in 1763. Lat. 43, 
18. long, 76, 40. 

OxXFORD, a ſmall tou in the 
county of Talbot, in the eaſtern 
diviſion of Maryland, on the N, 
bank of the Choptank river, 

OxXFoRD, a town in Worceſter 
county, Maſſachuſets - Bay, 10 
miles S. of 1.ciceſter, and the 
ſame diſtance S. W. from Wor- 
ceſter, 5 W. from Sutton, and 6 
N. W. from Douglas, on a branch 
of the French river, that runs 
into the Thames in Connecticut 
colony. 

OXFORD, in New W. Jerſey, 
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on a branch of the E. branch of 
the Delawar river, 15 miles E, 
of Philipſburgh, and 7 N. W, of 
Norton, 
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Ach co, a town of Mexico, 

60 miles from the city of 
Mexico. It is famous for ſilver 
mines: Gemelli ſays, that in the 
ſpace of 6 leagues there are not 
leſs than a thouſand. One of 
them, called Trinity, is ſuppoſed 
as rich as any in Mexico, there 
having been taken from it in 16 
years time only above 40 millions 
of ſilver, 

PaXEPsSrtyY, a town on the E. 
bank of Hudſon's river, 70 miles 
N. of New York, 

PALTZzTowN, a town in New 
York, 7 miles W. of Huifon's 
river, and 8 miles N. W. of Pa- 
kepſey. 

PAN AMA, à large city, buik 
on the iſthmus of the ſame name, 
and on the coaſt of the South Sca. 
The fr diſcovery of Panama the 
Spaniards owe to Tello de Gus. 
man, who landed here in 151%, 
This diſcovery was, in the year 
1518, followed by the ſett]: ment 
of a colony under the Governor 
of Terra Firma, And in 1521 
Panama was conſtituted a city, 
with the uſual privileges. In the 
year 1670 it was taken, ſacked, 
and burned, by John Morgan, 
an Engliſh adventurer. This miſ- 
fortune rendering it abſolutely 
neceſſary to rebuild the city, it 
was removed to its preſent ſitua- 
tion, which is about a league and 
a half from the former, and 
much more convenient. It is 
ſurrounded with a wall of free- 
ſtone, and defended with a large 
garriſon of regulars, I he houl:s 
were at firſt, 1n general, of wood, 
having but one ſtory and a tiled 
roof, Without the walis is an 


open ſuburb, larger than the ci'y 
itſelf, and the houſes of the _ 
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lreets both of the city and ſub- 
urb are ſtraight, broad, and for 
the moſt part paved. Though 
the houſes were in general of 
wood, fires were rarely known in 
Pavama, the nature of the tim- 
der being ſuch, that, if any fie 
is laid on the floor, or placed 
zcainſt the wall, it is productive 
The other conſequence than that 
of making a hole, without kind- 
ling into a flame; and the fire 
ſelf is extinguiſhed by the aſhes, 
But, notwithſtanding this excel- 
lent — in the wood, the city 
was almoſt entirely burned down 


in the year 1737, the goodneſs 


of the timber bcing unable to 
ſecure it from the ravages of the 
fames- The fire began in a cel- 
lar, where, among other E. 
were great quantities of pitch, tar, 
naphtha, and brandy; ſo that the 
fire being, as it were, ſaturated 
with theſe ſubſtances, ſooo reached 
the walls, and this ſingular kind 
of wood became a more eaſy prey 
to the devouring flames, In this 
conflagration the ſuburb owed its 
ſafety to its diſtance from the 
city, which is above a mile and 
a quarter, Since this misfortune, 
it has been again rebuilt, and the 
greateſt part of the houſes of 
lone, all kinds of materials for 
buildings of that kind being here 
in the greateſt plenty, 

In this city is a tribunal, or 
royal audience, in which the Go- 
vernor of Panama preſides; and 
to this employment the captain- 
ſhip of Terra Firma is generally 
annexed, Panama has A0 a ca- 
thedral and a chapter, conſiſting 
of the Biſhop and a number of 
Prebendaries; a corporation com- 
poled of Alcaldes and Regidores; 
three officers of the reveuue, un- 
der an accomptant, treaſurer, and 
agent; and a court of inquiſition, 
2 by the tribunal at Car- 
thagena, The cathedral and all 
the convents are of ſtone: indeed, 
before the conflagration, ſeveral 
of the latter were of wood ; bul 
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that terrible misfortune ſhewed 
them the neceſlity of uſing more 
ſolid materials. X 

The harbour of Panama is 
formed in its road by the ſhelter 
of ſeveral iſlands, where ſhips lie 
very ſafe, at about two and a half 
or three leagues diſtance from the 
city. The tides are regular, and 
is high - water at the full and 
change at 3 o'clock, The water 
riſes and falls conſiderably ; ſo 
that the ſhore, lying on a gentle 
ſlope, is at low water left dry to 
a great diftance, The trade of 
Panama is very conſiderable ; it 
is the port where the ſhips from 
Lima, Guayaquil, &c, unload the 
treaſure ſent to Old Spain, and 
the ſtaple for the goods brought 
up the river Chagre, The roads 
here, though the diſtance is but 
ſhort, by croſſing the chain of 
mountains called the Cordillera, 
are in ſome parts ſo narrow, that 
a beaſt of burthen can hardly paſs 
along, and conſequently the em- 
ploying mules in this ſervice 
would be attended with imminent 
danger. 

But this is not the whole of its. 
commerce. Panama, even during 
the abſence of the armada, is ne- 
ver without ſtrangers, it being the 
thoroughfare for all going to the 
parts of Peru by the South Sca, 
as alſo for the coming from thence 
for Spain; to which mult be added 
the continual trade carried on by 
the Peruvian ſhips, which bring 
variety of goods, as meal of dil- 
ferent ſorts, wine, brandy, ſugar, 
tallow, leather, olives, oil, and 


the like, The ſhips from Guaya- 


quil bring cacao, and quinquina, 
or jeſuits-bark, which always meets 
with a quick exportation — eſ- 
pecially in times of peace, The 
coaſting-barks, which make fre- 
quent trips from the adjacent ports, 
ſupply the city with hogs, poultry, 
hung beef, — * lard, plantanes, 
roots, and different kinds of ves 


getables, with which, this city is 


plentifully ſupplied, 


— — —— — en - 
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The dearneſs of proviſions in 
this city and its diſtrict, occa- 
ſioned by the large quantities con- 
ſumed, and the great diſtance 
from whence they are brought, 
is amply compenſated by the mul- 
titude and value of the pearls 
found in the oyſters growing in 
its gulph. The firſt to whom 
the Indians made this valuable 
diſcovery was Baſco Nunez de 
Balboa, when, in his voyage thro” 
Panama, to make further diſco- 
veries in the South Sea, he was 
preſented with ſome by Tumaco, 
an Indian prince, At preſent 
they are found in ſuch plenty, 
that there are few perſons of ſub- 
Nance near Panama, who do not 
—— all, or at leaſt part of 
their ſlaves in this 6ſhery, which 
is carried on in the following 
manner : 

The * who fiſh for pearls 
muſt be both expert ſwimmers 
and capable of holding their 
breath a long time, the work 
being performed at the bottom 
of . ſea, Theſe flaves they 
ſend to the iſlands in the gulph of 
Panama, where they have huts 
bvilt for their lodgings, and boats 
which hold 8, 10, or 20 negroes, 
under the command of an officer, 
In theſe boats they go to ſuch 
parts of the gulph as are known 
to produce pearls, and where the 
depth of the water is not above 
10, 12, or 15 fathoms, Here 
they come to an anchor, and the 
negroes, having one end of a 
rope faltened about their bodies, 
and the other end to the fide of 
the boat, take with them a ſmall 
weight to accelerate their ſinking, 
and plunge into the water, On 
reaching the bottom, they take 
up an oyſter, which they put 
under their left arm; the ſecond 
they hold in their left hand ; and 
the third in their right: with 
theſe three oyſters, and ſometimes 
another in their mouth, they riſe 
to hreathe, and put them in a 


bag. When they have reſted 
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themſelves awhile, and recovered 


their breath, they dive a ſecond 
time; and thus continue till they 
have either compleated their taſk, 
or their ſtrength fails them. E- 
very-one of thoſe divers is obliged 
to deliver his maſter a certain 
number of pearls daily; ſo that 
when they have got the requiſite 
number of oyſters in their bay, 
they begin to open them, and de- 
liver the number of pearls to tlie 
officer, till they have made up 
the number due to their maſter; 
and if the pearl be but formed, 
it is ſufficient, without any re- 
gard to its being ſmall or faulty. 
The remainder, however large 
and beautiful], are the negro's own 
nov gan 4; nor has the maſter tle 
leaſt claim to them, the ſlaves 
being allowed to fell them to 
whom they 2 though the 
maſter generally purchaſes them 
at a very ſmall price, Sometimes 
the negroes cannot make up their 
number, as in many of the oyſters 
the pearl is not at all, or but in- 
perfectly formed, or the oyſter is 
dead, whereby the pearl is ſo da- 
maged as to be of no value ; and 
as no allowance is made for ſuch 
pearls, they muſt make up their 
number with others, 

Panama, from ſeveral accurate 
obſervations, lies in the lat, of 
8, 57, 48. long. Sa, 5, 14. 

PANAMA, PROVINCE OF, 
is not only the capital of Terra 
Firma, but alſo gives its name 
to a particular province in that 
kingdom, Moſt of the towns 
and villages of the province of 
Panama arc ſituated in ſmall plains 
along the ſhore, the reſt of the 
country being covered with enor- 
mous and crapgy mountains, un- 


inhabited on account of their ftc- 
. rility. This province contains 3 


cities, 12 villages, and a preat 
number of rancherias or aſſem- 
blages of Indian huts. It has 
alſo ſeveral god mines; but they 
are greatly neglected, the Spaniards 
chuſing rather to apply themſclocs 
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to the pearl-fiſhery, than to the 
mines, as it affords a more cer- 
tain profit, and at the Game time 
is acquired with much greater 
eaſe, 

PANUCO, or GUASTICA, a 
proviace of Mexico, bounded on 
the N. by New Leon, and part 
of the audience of Guadalaxara 
on the E. by the gulph of Mexico; 
en the 8. by the province of 
Tlaſcala and Mexico Proper; and 
on the W. by the provinces of 
Mechoacan and New Biſcay. The 
Tropic of Cancer eroſſes this pro- 
vince, which is ſituated partly in 
the Temperate, and partly in the 
Torrid zone, It is about 55 
leagues in length, and the ſame 
in breadth, U he part neareſt to 
Mexico is by much the beſt and 
richeſt, abounding with provi- 
ſons, and having ſome veins of 
gold, and mines of filver, The 
part adjacent to Florida is wretch- 
edly poor and barren. The coun. 
try was one of the firſt diſcoveries 
of the famous Cortez, who took 
a preat deal of pains to conquer 
and plant it; —_— it is a coun» 
try rather fruicful and pleaſant 
than rich; nor has it ever had 
ary great number of inhabitants. 

Paxuco, the capital of the 
diſtrict of the ſame name; it is 
the ſee a biſhop, and ſtands upon 
4 river of its own name, about 
17 leagues from the fea, and 60 
N. W. of Mexico, It was built 
in the year 1520, by order of Cor- 
dez, and called St. Iſtevan del 
Puerto. It contains about 500 
families; and the houſes are ſtrong 
and clean, being built of ſtone, 
and neatly thatched with palmet- 
to leaves, The river on which it 


ends is navigable for large ſhips 


a great way above the city; but 
the harbour has ſo large a bar be- 
fore it, that no ſhips of burden 
can enter it; which has proved 
of bad conſequence to the com- 
merce of the place, It lies in 


. 23, f. long. 100, 2. 


VARIA, GULF OF, a ſtrait 
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lying between the N. W. part of 
New Andaluſia, or Cumana, and 
the ſouthern ſhore of the iſland 
Trinidada, Lat, 9, 12, longi- 
tude 62, 1. 

PARHAM Town and HAx- 
BOUR, on the N. fide of the 
iſland of Antigua, in the Weſt- 
Indies. 

PASAMAQUADA Rives, 
which runs into the bay of the 
ſame name, is the ſuppoſed boun- 
dary between New-England and 
Nova-Scotia, In and off this bay 
are ſeveral fine iſlands, 

PASQUOTANK, a maritime 
county, in the diſtrict of Edcn- 
ton, N. Carolina, is a very ſwam- 
py fi:uation, and has a river of 
the ſame name, which runs into 
Albemarle ſound. 

PASSAGE, GrEaT and L1T- 
TLE, two of the Virgin - Iſls, 
near the E. end of Porto Rico, 
and is claimed by the Spaniards, 
Long. 64, 5. lat. 18, 10. 

PassaGe-ForrT, a ſmall town 
in Jamaica, ſituated in the road 
between Port-Royal and Spaniſh- 
Town, 7 miles S. E. of the lat- 
ter, and at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Cobre, where it has a fort 
with 10 or 12 guns. It has a 
briſk trade, and contains about 
400 houſes, the greateſt part of 
them houſes of entertainment, 

PoTAMACK, a large river, 
ſeparating Virginia from Mary- 
land, It rifes in the Apalachlian 
Mountains, and after a courſe of 
ahove 200 miles, falls into Che. 
ſapeak-bay, in the la:. of. 37, 56, 

PATIENCE ISLAND, in the 
Bay of Narraganſct, Rhode-Ifland 
Colony, is about 2 miles long, 
and 1 broad, 

PAucar-ColrA, a juriſdic- 
tion in the biſhoprick of La Paz, 
bordering on Chucuito, It is 
fituated among the mountains, 
which renders the air very cold; 
ſo that it produces little grain and 
eſculent vegetables, but abounds 
in cattle both of the European 
and American kinds, It has ſe- 
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vera] ſilver mines, and particular- 
ly one called Laycacota, which 
was formerly ſo rich, that the 
metal was often cut out with a 
chiſſel, but the waters broke in 
and overflowed the works; nor 
Has any labour and expence been 
wanting to drain it: but it is now 
entirely abandoned, 

Paul., ST. an iſland in the 
trait between Newfoundland and 
Caps Breton, It lies about 15 
miles N. E. of North - Cape, a 

romontory in the iſſand of Cape- 

reton. 

PAZ, LA, a ſmall juriſdiction 
of the audience of Charcas, ſi- 
tuated among the mountains, one 
of which, called Illimani, con- 
tains, in all human probability, 
immenſe riches; for a crag of it 
being ſome years ſince broken off 
by a flaſh of lightning, ſuch a 
quantity of gold was found among 
the fragments, that it was ſold 
for ſome time at La Paz for 
eight pieces of eigbt the ounce, 
But the ſummit of this mountain 
being perpetually covered with ice 
and ſnow, no attempt has been 
made to open a mine, 

Paz, La, the capital of the 
above juriſdiction, ſituated among 
the breaches of the mountains, 
on the fide of a valley, through 
which a pretty large river flows, 
and about 12 leagues diſtant from 
the Cordillera, The ground on 
which it ſtands is not only une- 
qual, but ſurrounded by moun- 
tains, When the river is ſwelled 
by rains, or melted ſnow from 
the Cordillcra, its current forces 
along huge maſſes of rocks, with 
ſome grains of gold, which are 
found after the water has ſubſid— 
ed, In the year 1730, an Indian 
happening to waſh his feet in the 
river, found à iump of gold of 
ſo large a ze, chat the Marquis 
de Caſtel Fucrte gave 12,00 
pieces of eight tor it, and ſent it 
to Spain, as a preſent worthy the 
curiolity of his fovercign, The 
city of La Paz is of a middling 
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ſize, and the houſes well- built, ge. 
ſide the cathedral and the parig, 
church del Segrario, where 2 prieſſ 
officiate, there are alſo thoſe 9 
St. Barbada, St. Sebaſtian, and 
St. Peter. Here are alſo re ligiou 
fraternities of Franciſcans, Do. 
minicans, Avguſtines, and the 
Fathers of Mercy; a college « 
Jeſuits, and a convent and hol. 
pital of St. Juan de Dios; he. 
ſides a nunnery of the order «f 
the Conception, and another gf 
Santa Thereſa, Here is alfo x 
college of St, Jerom, for the edu 
cation of youth, whether deſigne 
for eccleſiaſtical or civil employ. 
ments. Lat. 16, 10. long. 68, ; 

PENCOCUIN ISLAND, an iſling 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 10 
miles to the N. E. of the coal 
of Newfoundland. It has its 
name from the multitude of bird 
called penguins, which frequent 
it. Lat 50, 5. long. 50, 30. 

PENORScOT-BA V, a large bay 
in the county of Lincoln, 1a the 
province of New-Enygland. The 
mouth of this bay, which is 21 
miles in breadth, and interſpe: ſed 
with ſeveral iflands, lics in lau- 
tude 44, 9. long 68, 15. 

PENORScOT-RIVXR, a large 
river in the government of Sage 
dahock, or Lincoln county, New- 
England. It is formed by 
ſtreams iſſuing from 4 lakes in 
the ſame government ; and, after 
a courſe of 130 miles, falls into 
Penobſcot - Bay. It has a lag 
iſland at the entrance into the 
channel, called Bethune - iſland, 
The land is high on each ſide this 
river; and at 35 miles above the 
mouth the river tumbles for 2 
miles over falls, which puts a 
{top to all marine navigation; and 
2 miles further N. W. there at 
other falls. In the front of dhe 
falls there run acrois the river 4 
row of pointed rocks, that at los: 
water appear like pickets acro!s 
river, For 9 miles above tt 
falls the river has the appeararc 
of a lake 2 miles over, lying &. 
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1nd 8. being full of iſlands: this 
river and diſtrict remaining laſt 
war in poſſeſſion of the natives, un- 
der the patronage of the French, 
in 17<9 the governor of Maſſa- 
chulets- Bay took poſſeſſion of it, 
and built a fort, which he called 
pownall, and by it kept the conn- 
ry in ſubjection. This was the 
Laſt river and diſtrict on the N. 
American coaſt, which compleat- 
ed the Britiſh empire, 
PENSACOLA, an excellent 
harbour on the bay of Mexico, 
in Weſt Florida, 11 leagues E, 
of Port Lewis and Mobile, and 
153 W. of the iſland of Tortuga. 
It is a large harbour, ſafe from 
all winds, and has 4 fathom wa- 
ter at its entrance, deepening gra- 
dwelly to 7 or 8, On the W. fide 
of the harbour ſtands Penſacola, 
the capital of the province, de- 
ſended by a ſmall ſtockaded fort 
of 12 or 14 guns, cal'ed St. Ma- 
ry de Galve, from its being erect- 
ed in the time of the Count de 
Galve, A very fine river falls in- 
to the bay of ' Ine on the E. 
ſide of this harbour, after run- 
ning above 100 miles through the 
country, The land here produces 
plenty of trees, fit for maſts of 
ſhips, and accordingly many of 
them are cut down and carried to 
Vera Cruz for that purpoſe, 
Pexns$BURY, a ſmall town in 
the county of Buckingham, in 
Penſylvania, fituated on a fmall 
creek of the Delawar, It was a 
manor Mr, Penn reſerved for 
himſelf, and here he built a houſe, 
and planted gardens and orchards. 


de houſe is fincly ſituated, and 


the ſituation greatly improved by 
the plantations and buildings. 

P:txSYLVANIA, a flouriſhing 
province, ſituated between New- 
York on the N. New-Jerſcy on 
the E. Virginia and part of Can:- 
da W. and Maryland on the $S, 
having no other communication 
with the ſea than by the mouth 
of the river Delawar. It is a- 
bout 300 miles in length, and 
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240 in breadth ; lying between 
38 aud 43 degrees of latitude, 
and 74 and 81 longitude, It has 
but one remarkable cape, and 
that is Hinlopen : as to n 
or hays, the Delawar is the chief. 
Rivers it has ſ-veral, the mott 
conſiderable of whom are, Dela- 
war, Suſquehanna, and Schuilkill. 
The Dela ver, whoſe ſource is far 
N. in the country of the Indians 
called Iroquois, is navigable 120 
miles above Philadelphia, and 
would he fo farther, but for a ca- 
taract in it above Briſtol, which 
hinders veſſels from proceeding 
higher; at its mouth it is upwerds 
of 3 miles broad, and more than 
1 at Philadelphia : the Schwilkill 
and <uſquehanna rivers riſe alſv in 
the country of the Iroquois, and 
are navigable far up the country: 
add to this that the largeſt fleets 
may ride in ſafety in the creeks 
and coves with which Delawar- 
bay abounds; ſo that this pro- 
vince is happily circumſtanced to 
carry on a foreign as well as in- 
land trade, It is divided into the 
ſollowing counties: Philadelphia, 
Cheſter, Bucks, Berks, North- 
ampton, Lancaſter, York, and 
Cumberland, On the Delawar 
are Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex. 
This province was granted to 
the famous William Penn, fon to 
Sir William Penn, Admiral of 
the Engliſh fleet, in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, and K. Cha. II. 
Sir William, as ſome reward for 
his ſervices, and in conſideration 
of ſundry debts due to him from 
the crown, was promiſed a grant 
of this country from K. Cha. IT, 
but died before he obtained it, 
His ſon did not, for ſome time, 
apply himſelf {trenuouſly to ſoli- 
cit the grant promiſed- to his fa- 
ther; but at length finding his 
friends, the Quakers, were har- 
raſſed in every part of England 
by ſpiritual courts, he renewed 
his application to the court, and 
having obtained his grant, went 
into America, and purchaſed the 
P 2 
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ſoil, at a very low rate, of the 
Indians, its original poſſeſſors. By 
this cheap act of juſtice at the 
beginning, he rendered all his 
future dealings the more eaſy, 
the Indians having conceived very 
favourable opinions both of him 
and his deſigns, Having thus ſuc- 
ceeded in the firſt part of his 
plan, he proceeded to the other, 
namely, to people the country he 
had thus obtained, And this was 
greatly facilitated by the uneaſi- 
neſs of the Engliſh Quakers; 
who, from their high opinion of 
the man, determined to follow 
him over the vaſt Atlantic Ocean 
to a country uncultivated, and a 
climate ſtrange and unknown, 
Nor was he himſelf wanting in 
any thing that had a tendency to 
encourage his followers ; he ex- 
pended large ſums in tranſporting 
and ſupplying them with all ne- 
ceſſaries; and not aiming at a 
ſudden fortune, by ſelling his 
lands at a very eaſy purchaſe, By 
this means, and the noble charter 
of 'privileges he gave the ſettlers, 
the country was ſoon changed 
from a wilderneſs to a garden, 
and is now one of the molt flou- 
riſhing colonies belonging to the 
New-World; and ſtill called aſter 
his own name. 

The climate of Penſylvania is 
very agreeable, and the air ſweet 
and clear, The fail, or autumn, 
tegins about the 2oth of October, 
and laſts till the beginning of 
December, when the winter ſets 
in, which continues till March, 
Froſty weather, and extreme cold 
ſcaſons, are frequently known 
here; ſo that the river Delawar, 
though very brozd, is oftentimes 
froze over ; but at the ſame time 
the weather is dry and healthy. The 
ſpring laſts from March to June, 
but the weather then is more in- 
conſtant than in the other ſeaſons. 
1 he heats are very great in the 
months of July, Auguſt, and 
September, but mi igated ſo much 
by cool breczes that they are very 
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tolerable. The wind is at S. w., 
during great part of the ſumme ; 
but generally at N. and N. W. in 
the ſpring, fall, and winter ; which 
blowing over the frozen lakes any 
ſnowy mountains of Canada, i 
the true cauſe of the coldneſs of 
the weather in the winter ſeaſon, 
The ſoil of this province is, in 
ſome places a — or black 
ſand; in ſome à loamy gravel; 
and in others a fat mold, like 
the vales in England, eſpecially 
near the inland brooks and rivers, 
The earth is fruiiful, fat, and 
ealy to be cleared, the roots of 
the trees being but a ſmall di. 
tance below the ſurface of the 
ground, It is well watercd ith 
rivers, and produces every thing 
which can render life agrecsble, 
in the utmoſt plenty. In ſhort, 
there is no part of North Ameri. 
ca in a more flouriſhing condition 
than Penſylvania ; nas in ſome 
years, more people have trenſ- 
ported themſelves into this pro- 
vince, than into all the others, 
In the year 1729, 6208 perſons 
came to ſettle there as pallengers 
or ſervants, four-fifihs of whom, 
at leaſt, were from Ireland; 8. 
that it is no wonder that land has 
greatly riſen in its value ſince the 
time of William Penn, it now 
ſelling round Philadelphia at 20 
yours purchaſe, Including the 
clawar counties, it contains 4- 
bout 350,000 inhabitants, There 
is no particular religion eſtabliſhed 
here, but a fifth part of the in- 
habitants are 2 Before 
the preſent diſturbances there were 
annually built here 25 veſlels, and 
they exporicd proviſions of all 
kinds,iron,furs, &c. to the amount 
of 705,c00].and their imports from 
Britain were abcut 611, ocol. 
The ſoil is extremely firong 
ard fertile, producipg, ſbontave: 
ouſly, an infinite variety of trecs, 
flowers, ſruits, and plants of dit- 
fcrent ſizes; and the mountains 
are enriched with ore, This pro- 
viuce is cultivated to greatci 
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perfection than any other; and 
in this ſtate yields not only great 
plenty, but great variety of grain; 
alſo flax-ſeed, hemp, and various 
other articles, 

It muſt be obſerved here, that 
in the ſouthern the timber is not 
ſo proper for ſhip-building as in 
the northern colonies; for in a 
comparative degree as they lie 
nearer to the S. the wood becomes 
leſs and leſs compact, and ſplits 
eaſily ; —a quality, however, that, 
though rendering it improper for 
ſhips, makes it fiter for ſtaves.— 
The land abounds with cattle, and 
the rivers with fiſh, 

PENTVUSOEk, a town in Hamp- 
fire county, Ma.jaci:uſets - Bay, 
the moſt W. in the whole county, 
on a branch of the Honſotonk- 
river, which empties. itſelf into 
Long-Ifland Sound, 

PERQUIMONS, a maritime 
county, in the diſtrict of Eden- 
too, North-Carolina, It has a 
river of its own name, which 
tens into Albcmarle Sound, 

PER TH-AMBOY, the capital 
of MiddJeſex county, in Ne- er- 
ſey, fo called from James Drum- 
mond, Earl of Perth, one of its 
ancient proprictaries, and Point- 
Amboy, on which it ſtan is, It is 
tocly utuated at the mouth of Ra- 
ran-river, which here falls into 
dandy-hook- bay, and is capacious 
enough to hold 500 ſail of ſhips, 
But though it is ſo commodiouſ- 
ly ſituated for trade, and voſſels 
might alſo be built very cheap, 
u i not in a flouriſhing condi- 
ton, conhſting only of about 40 
Icattered houſes, beſides that be- 
onging to the Governor. Yet 
ihe original plan, as laid out by 
the Scotch proprictors, contains 


$1070 acres, divided into 150 


equal ſhares for purchaſers to 


build upon; 4 acres are reſerved 
tor a market-place, and 3 for a 


© 


public wharf. 


And had it been 


built according to the deſign, it 


would have been one of the fineſt 
lowus in North-America, 
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PzTArA, a town of the pro- 
vince of Guatimala, in New Spain, 
ſituated near the coaſt, on the 
river Guatimala, and 25 miles 
S. E. of the town of that name. 
It ſtands at the weſtern extremity 
of the valley of Mexico, and 1s 


reckoned one of the pleaſanteſt 


towns in the province, The 
river, which waſhes it, has a mill 
erected on it, which ſerves moſt 
part of the valley; and within 
half a mile of the town is a rich 
plantation of ſugar, the ſoil being 
very proper for producing that 
commodity. 

PETERSBURG, a fown in 
Prince George's county, Virginia, 
on a branch of James river, over 
which it has a bridge, 16 miles S. 
of Cheſtcr, and i$ miles N. W. 
of Bermuda. 

PET E RSHA M, a town in 
Hampibire county, Mafſſachuſets- 
Bay, ſituated at the fork of the 
eaſtern branch of the river Ware, 
which runs into Connecticut ri- 
ver; 20 miles E, of Narraganſet. 

PETE R's ISLAND, one of the 
Virgin lilunds, which ſce. 

PETIT GUAVES, in St. Do- 
mingo.—Sce H:/paniola, 

PHILADELPHIA, the capital 
of the province of Penſylvania, 
ſituated on a neck of land at the 
confluence of the two fine rivers 
Delewar and Schuilkill. It is loid 
out in the form of a parallcllo- 
gram, or long ſquare, extending 2 
miles from river to 1iver, aud 
compoſing 8 long ſtreets, interſect- 
ed at right angles by 16 others, 
each a mile in length, broad, 
ſpacious, and even; with proper 
{pz2ces for the public buildings, 
churches, and market-places, In 
the center is a ſyuare of 10 acres, 
round which the public buildings 
are diſpoſed. 'The two principal 
ſtreets, called High- ſtreet, ard 
Broad-ſtreet, are cach 1c feet in 
breadth, and moſt of the houſes 
have a ſmall garden and orchard, 
From the rivers are cut fmall 
canals, equally agrecable and be- 
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heficial, The wharfs are fine and 
ſpacious ; the principal 200 feet 
wide; and the water ſo deep, that 
a veſlel of 300 tons burden may 
lay her broad- ſide to it, The ware- 
| houſes are large, numerous, and 
com modious; ard the docks for 
ſhip-bvilding are fo well adapted 
to their purpoſes, that 20 fo $ 
have been ſeen on the flocks at the 
ſame time, The city at preſent, 
excluſive of warehouſes and out- 
houſes, conlifls of abbut 3000 
houſes, moſt of them of brick, 
well-built, and very ſpacious; and 
the number of inhabitants amounts 
to above 18,000, The original 
— is far from being completed; 
ut ſo far as it is built, the ſtruc- 
tures are erected conformable to 
it ; and the buildings are daily 
increaſing, both in number and 
beauty: ſo that there is great 
reaſon to believe that it will in a 
few years be one of the fineſt pla- 
ces in all America, 

A great number cf very wealthy 
merchants inhabit Philadelphia ; 
which is three-quarters of a mile 
broad, The ſtreets are well light- 
ed, and watched : a pavement of 
broad ſtones run along each fide 
for foot-pallengers. 

Beſides the quantities of all 


kinds of proviſions produced in 


this province, which is brought 
down the rivers Delawar and 
Schuilkill, the Datch employ be- 
tween 8 and gooo waggons, each 
drawn by four horſes, in bringing 
the product of their farms to the 
market of Philadelphia. In the 
year 1749, 303 veſſels entered in- 
wards at this port, and 291 cleared 
outwards, There are cuſtom- 
houſe officers at other ports of this 
province, but the foreign trade in 
rheſe places is not worth notice. 
Lat. 40, 50. long. 74. 

There are in this city 2 chur- 
ches, 1 Swediſh, x Romiſh Cha- 
pel, 3 Quaker's mee ing-houſes, 
2 Preſbyterian, 1 Lutheran, 1 
Dutch Calviniſt, 1 Annabaptiſt, 
and 1 Moravian mecting-houſe. 
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PHIYADELPHIA-County, 
one of the diviſions of Penſylya. 
nia, o cailed from the capital of 
the whole province round which 
it lies. It is bounded N. F. by 
Buck's county, 8. E. by Jerſey, 
S. W. by Cheſter, and N. W. by 
Berk's county, 

PHILIP $BURG, a town and 
mancr of New-York, on the F, 
ſide of Hudſon's river, oppoſite 
Orange, about 23 miles N. of 
New-York,and 15 from Stamford, 
in Connecticut. 

PHILIPSBURG, a town in 
New Weſt Jerſey, on the E. bank 
of Delawar river, oppoſite Eaton, 
in Penſylvania. 

PHILIPPINA, a ſmall town of 
the province of Guatimala, in New 
Spain, fituated on a bay of the 
South-Sea, in lat. 12, 50. long. 
91, 30. 

ST. PIERRE, the firſt toun 
built in the ifland of Martinico, 
in the Weſt- Indies. It is bee 
leagues 8. of Fort-Royal, in a 
round bay on the W. coaſt of the 
ifland. It is the place of commu- 
nication between the colony and 
mother-country, It is the ref 
dence of the merchants, as well 
as the center of buſineſs ; aud, 
notwithſtanding it has bcea te- 
duced four times to aſhes, it con- 
tains near 2000 houſes, A port 
ſituated along the ſea- ſide on the 
Strand is the anchoring-place, but 
very unhealthy. Another port of 
the town is ſeparated from it by 
river, and is built on a low hill, 
which is called the Fort, from 1 
ſmall fortreſs which defends the 
road, which is very good for the 
loading and unloading the ſhips, 
and the facility of coming in and 
going out; but the ſhipping ate 
obliged in winter time to take 
ſhelter at Fort-Royal, the capi 
of the iſland, 

PisCATAQUA, a river of the 
province of New Hampſhire, in 
New-England, which after a courie 
of 40 miles falls into Piſcataqus- 
harbour, ncar Portſmonih, Id 
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the only port of the province, and 
for 15 miles has more the appear- 
ance of a ny bay than a river. 
There is in the mouth of it the 
iland of Newcaſlle, 1 4 long, and 
14 broad, It is navigable up the 
firit courſe for ſhips of any bur- 
then, for 9 miles more up the W, 
branch to Exeter it is navigable for 
floops, and alſo up the E. branch 
to the falls, This river makes the 
boundary between York and New 
Hampſhire, 

PisCATAWAY, a town of the 
county of Middleſex, in New 
Jerſey, conſiſting of go families, 
and 40, cco acres of land, ſituated 
on the Raritan river, 6 miles 
from its mouth, 

PLACENTIA, afar ous bay and 
harbour in Newfoundland, greatly 
frequented by ſhips employed in 
the cod-fiſhery. The entrance of 
it is a narrow channel, through 
which but one ſhip can paſs at a 
time; but the water is deep enough 
for the largeit, and the harbour 
capacious enough to hold 150 ſail 
of ſhips, which are there ſecure 
vial all winds, and can filh as 
quietly as in a river, Before the 
narrow channel is a road of a 
league and a half in extent; but 
expoſed to the weſterly winds, 
which here often blow with great 
violence, What renders the chan- 
nel ſo narrow, is a ridge of dan- 
gerous rocks, which muſt be left 
upon the (ſtarboard fide in going 
into the bay, and on this ridge the 
French had formerly a fort, cal- 
led St. Lewie. The currents are 
very ſtrong here ; ſo that ſhips 
mult be towed through the chan- 
nel, The great ſtrand, or drying 

lace for fiſh, which is about a 
eague in extent, lies between two 
very ſteep hills, ore of which, 
on the S. S. W. is fcparated from 
the Strand by a ſmall rivuler, 
which runs out of the channel, 
and forms a kind of lake, called 
the Little-Bay, in which plenty 
of ſalmon is caught. The great 
ſtraud is capacious enough to dry 
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fiſh ſufficient to load 60 ſhips, 
Beſides this there is another called 
The Little Strand, uſed by the in- 
habitants in drying their fiſh, 
which they catch all along the 
coaſt, On both theſe places fiſh 
may be laid to dry without any 
danger. Along the above- men- 
tioned rivulet the French built 
little huts with branches of pine- 
trees for drying their fſh in rainy 
weather, Near this are the houſes 
of the inhabitants, which form a 
village called Placentia, Lat, 47, 
10. long. 52, 20. 

PIT County, in the diſtri of 
Newbern, North-Carolina, is ſitu- 
ated between the Pamtico river 
N. and Nuſe River S8. and has 
Tarrbur'g its principal town, 

PLAINTIIELI o, a town in 
Windham county, Connecticut, 
New-England, fituated on the 
Thames river, 23 miles N. of 
New- London, and 2 8. W. of 
Canterbury. 

Pr ymovTH, New, Colony, a 
ſubdiviſion of the Maſſachuſets- 
Bay. It extends about 100 miles 
along the coaſt from Cape Cod to 
the northward, and near 50 broad, 
It was called Plymouth colony 
from its firſt town being built by 
the Conneil of Plymouth, in De- 
vonſhire, the firſt adventurers to 
this American continent. It is 
ſubdivided into three counties, viz, 
Briſtol, Plymouth, and Barnſtaple, 

PLYMOUTH, a ſubdivifion of 
the colony of the ſame name, 
ſituated in the ſouthern part of the 
colony, and watcred by 2 or 3 
ſmall rivers ; the ſoil in general is 
rich, and conſequently fertile, 

PLymouTH, New, the capital 
of the ſame, ſituated near a 5g 
formerly called the gu'ph of Pa- 
tuxet, now Plymouth-Bay, It 
contains about 5co families, or 
3000 ſouls ; but the lands adja- 
cent are not very fruitful, Lat. 
41, 56. long. 7c, 30. 

PLYMOUTH, one of the roads 
in the iſland of Monſerrat, one of 
the Caribbee Lands, 
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Po coMOAE, a river of Mary- 
land, on the E. fide of Cheſapeat.. 
Bay. It riſes near the borders of 
Penſylvania, and, after a courſe of 
45 miles, falls into Cheſapeak-Bay, 
in the lat. of 37, 55. 

PoMFRET, a town in Wind- 
ham county, Connecticut, New- 
England, on the Nathumy branch 
of the Thames river, 5 miles 
8. W. of Killingley, and 10 N. 
of Canterbury. 

PoRT-ANGEL, a harbour on 
the coaſt of the South- Seca, in the 
kingdom of Mexico, in the mid- 
dle between St. Pedro and Com- 
pelite. It is a brcad open bay, 
with good anchorage, but bad 
landing, The Spaniards reckon 
it as good a harbour as Guatulco, 
Lat. 13, 32. long. 97, 4. 

PORI-MARNGUIS, a harbour 
on the coaſt of the Sou.h-Sea, in 
the kingdom of Mexico, a league 
to the eaſtward of Acapuſco, which 
ſhips from Peru generally frequent 
to land their contraband goods. 
Lat. 17, 27. long. 102, 26. 

PorToO-BELLO, a ſca- port 
town, on the iſthmus of Darien, 
in the Kingdom of Terra Firma, 
It fands near the ſea, on the de- 
clivity of a mountain, which ſur- 
rounds the whole harbour, Moſt 
of the houſes are built with wood, 
In ſome the firſt flory is of ſtone, 
and the remainder of wood. The 
arc about 130 in number, but — 
of them remarkably ſpacious, 
he town is under the juriſdiction 
of a Governor, with the title of 
Licutenant- General, as being ſuch 
under the Preſident of Panama, 

The town conliſts of one prin- 
cipal ſtreet, extending along the 
Strand, having ſeveral others croſ- 
ling it, and running from the de- 
clivity of the mountain to the 
ſtore ; together with ſome lanes 
parallel to the principal ſtreet, 
where the ground will ad mit of it. 
It has 2 ſquares, 1 oppoſite to the 
cuſtom-houſe, which is a ſtone- 
ſtructure built on the quay ; the 
other ſaces the great church, which 
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is alſo of None, large and decently 
ornemented, and ſerved by a Vicer 
and ſome other prieſls, who ate 
natives of the country. Belides 
the great church, there alſo two 
others, one belonging to the Fa- 
thers of Mercy, whe convent is 


contiguous to it; the other dedi- 


cated to St, Juan de Dios, and was 
intended for an hoſpita!, The 
church belonging to the Fathers 
of Mercy is of ſtone, but very 
mean, and in a ruinous condition; 
and the convent fo greatly decay«d, 
that the religious are obliged to 
live in the town, diſperſed in pri- 
vate bouſes. That of St. Juan de 
Dios is a ſmall building refembing 
an oratory, and, hike the other, in 
a very ruinous condition, 

At the eaſt end of the town, in 
the road to Fanama, is a quarier 
called Cuinea, being the place 
where all the negroes of both 
ſexes, whether ſlaves or free, have 
their habitations, This quarter 
was greatly crowded when the gal- 
lcons were at Poxto-Bello, motl of 
the inhabitants of the town re- 
tiring hither for the ſake of letting 
their houſes, At the ſame time 
great numbers of mechanics, v io 
then flock hither from Panema, 
lodge in this quarter for cheap- 
nef*, 

Porto Bello, which is but very 
thinly inhabited, became at the 
lime when the gallcons were there, 
one of the moſt populous places 
in the world, Its ſituation on the 
iſthmus between the South and 
North Sca, the goodneſs of its 
harbour, ard its ſmall diſtance 
from Panama, have given it the 
preference to all other places fer 
the rendezvous of the jcint com- 
merce of Spain and Peru at its 
fair; but this trade is diſconti- 
nued, 

As ſoon as advice arrived at 
Panams that the fleet from Peru 
had unloaded their merchandize 


at Panama, the galleons made the 


beſt of their way to Porto Bello, 
in order to avoid the man; dif- 
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tempers which affect the ſeamen, 
and derive their ſource from idle- 
neſs, The concourſe of people 
on this occaſion was ſuch, that 
the rent of lodgings was raiſed to 
an exceſſive height, the price of 
a middling chamber and a ſmall 
cloſet, during the fair, being often 
1000 crowns, and that of ſome 
large houſes 4, 5, or 6000. . 

While the ſeamen and Euro- 
pean traders were employed, the 
land was covered with droves of 
mules from Panama, each drove 
conſiſting of above 100, loaded 
with cheſts of gold and ſilver, 
on account of the merchants at 
Peru, Some of theſe were un- 
loaded at the exchange, and o- 
thers in the ſquare; but, not with- 
ſtanding all the hurry and con- 
fuſion attending ſuch prodigious 


| crouds, no loſs or diſturbance was 


ever known, He who had ſeen 
Porto-Bello at other times, ſoli- 
tary, poor, and à perpetual ſi- 
lence reigning every-where, the 


harbour without ſhips, and 2 


place wearing a melancholy aſ- 
peſt, cauſt be filled with aſtoniſh- 
ment at this ſudden change, to 
ſce the buſtling multitudes, every 
houſe crouded, the ſquares and 


# ſtreets full of bales and cheſts of 


gold and filver ; the harbour full 
of (hips and veſſels, ſome bring- 
ing, by the way of the river Cha- 
gre, the goods of Peru, as cacao, 


| jeſuits-bark, vicuna - wool, and 


bezoar - ſtones ; others coming 


from Carthagena, loaded with 
_ proviſions : in ſhort, a ſpot at 
other times deteſted for its dele- 
terious qualities, became the ſta- 
ple of riches of the old aud new 
8 world, and the ſcene of one of 
the moſt conſiderable brarches 
of commerce in the whole car h. 


The ſhips being unloaded, and 


| the merchants of Peru, together 
unh the Preſident of Panama, 
g arived, the fair came under de- 


heration; and for this purpoſe 


the deputies of the ſevetal par- 


ties repaired on board the ſhip be- 
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longing to the commodore of the 
galleons, where, in the preſence 
of that commander, and the Pre- 
ſident of Panama, the former as 
eve of the Europeans, and the 
atter of the Peruvians, the prices 
of the ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
dize were ſettled, and the contracts 
were ſigned and made public, that 
every-one might by them regu- 
late the ſale of his effects; and 
by this means all fraud was pre- 
cluded. The purchaſes and ſales, 
as well as the exchanges of mo- 
ney, were tranſacied by brokers 
from Spain and Peru, After this 
every merchant began to diſpoſe 
of his own goods, the Spanith 
brokers embarked their cheſts of 
money, and thoſe of Peru ſent 
away the goods they had pur- 
chaſed by veſlels up the river 
Chagre; and thus the fair of 
Porto Bello ended. 

The harbour of Porto-Bello 
was diſcovered on the 2d of No- 
vember, 1502, by Columbus, who 
was ſo charmed with its extent, 
depth, and ſecurity, that he called 
it Puerto-Bello, or the Fair Har- 
bour, Its mouth, though three- 
quarters of a mile broad, is well 
defended by Fort St. Philip de 
Lodo Hierro, or Iron Caſtle, ſi- 
tuated on the N. point of the en- 
trance; for the S. fide being full 
of rocks, ſhips are obliged to 
keep in the middle, and conſe- 
quently within 660 yards of the 
caſtle, where there is from 9 to 
15 fathoms water, and a ho tom 
of claycy mud mixed with chalk 
and ſand. 

On the ſouth ſide of the har. 
bour, aud about 202 yards from 
the town, is a large caſtle, calle4 
St. Jago de la Gloria, having be- 
fore it a ſraall point of land pro- 
jecting into the harbour, and on 
it is a ſmall] fort calle St. you 
within 20 yards of the houſes, 
All theſe were demoliſhed by Ad- 
mira] Vernon, in the year 1749, 
with 6 ſhips only, The anchor. 
ing place for large ſhips is to the 
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north-weſt of Gloria caſtle, near 
the center of the harbour; but 
ſmall veſſels come farther up, 
taking care to avoid a bank of 
ſand, ſtretching off 300 yards 
- from St, Jerom's point, there 
being only a fathom and a half 
or 2 fathoms water on it. North- 
weſt of the town is a little bay, 
called La Caldera, or the Kettle, 
having four fahoms and à half 
Water. 

Among the mounteins which 
ſurround the harbour of Porto- 
Bello, beginning from the Iron 
caſtle, and extending to the op- 
poſite point, is one particularly 
remarkable for its ſupcrior height, 
and its being conſidered as the 
barometer of the country, by 
foretelling every change of wea- 
ther. This monntain, diſtin- 

iſhed by the name of Capiro, 
Rande at the bottom of the har- 
bour in the road to Panama. Its 
top is always covered with va- 
pours of a denſity and darkneſs 
ſeldom ſeen in the clouds of the 
atmoſphere; end from theſe, 
which are called the Capillo, or 
cap, the changes of the weather 
are indicated; for when theſe 
clouds thicken, increaſe in their 
blackneſs, and fink below their 
uſual ſtation, it is a ſure ſign of 
a tempeſt; while, on the other 
hand, their clearneſs and aſcent 
as certainly indicate the approach 
of fair weather. It muſt, how- 
ever, he obſerved, that theſc 
changes are both very frequent 
and very ſubitaneous. Nor is 
the ſummit hardly ever free from 
clouds; and when this does hap- 
pen, it is only as it were for an 
inſtant. 

The inclemency of the climate 
of Porto- Beilo is well known, 
The heat is exceſſive, being greatly 
augmented by the ſituation of the 
town, which is ſurrounded with 
high mountains, without any in- 
terval forthe current of the winds, 
which would otherwiſe refreſh it. 
The trees on the mountains ſtand 
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ſo thick, that they intercept the 
rays of the ſun, and conſequently 
Pom the earth under their 

ranches from being dried : hence 
copious exhalations, which form 
large heavy clouds, and precipi- 
tate in violent torrents of rain; 
but theſe are no ſooner over than 
the fun breaks out afreſh, and 
ſhines with his former ſplendor; 
though before the activity of his 
rays has dried the ſurface of the 
ground not covered by the trees, 
the atmoſphere is again clouded 
with another colleQion of thick 
vapours, the ſun is again con- 
cealed, and another torrent of 
rain ſucceeds, In this manoer it 
continues night and day, without 
any ſenſible dimmution of the 
heat, Theſe torrents of rain, 
which by their ſuddenneſs and 
impetuoſity ſcem to threaten a 
ſecond deluge, are often accom- 
panied with tuch tempeſts of thun- 
der and lightning, as muſt territy 
the moſt intrepid ; eſpecially as 
this dreadful noiſe is prolonged 
by repercuſſions from the caverns 
in the mountains, and augmen:ed 
by "the howlings and ſhrieks of 
the multitudes of monkeys of all 
kinds inhabiting the adjacent fo- 
reſts. 

This continual inclemency of 
the ſeaſon, added to the fatigue 
of the ſeamen in unloading the 
ſhips, carrying the goods on ſhore 
in barges, and afterwards drawing 
them along on fledges, cauſe a 
very profuſe tranſpiration, and 
conſequently render them weak 
and faint; while they, in order 
to recruit their ſpirits, have re- 


' courſe ro brandy, of which there 


ie on theſe occaſions an incre- 
dible conſumption, The excct- 
ſive labour, immoderate drink- 
ing, and the inclemency and vn- 
healthineſs of the climate, muſt 
jointly injure the beſt conſti.u- 
tions, and produce theſe dele- 
terious diſeaſes ſo common in 
this country, But it is not the 
ſeamen alone who are ſubject to 
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ſtrangers to the ſeas, and not con- 
cerned in the fatigues, are alſo 
attacked by them ; which abun- 
dantly demonſtrates, that the 
cauſes of theſe diſeaſes have their 
riſe in the unhealthineſs of the 
climate, though labour, fatigue, 
and drinking to exceſs, tend to 
ſpread and inflame them, 

The number of the inhabitants 
of Porto-Bello is, therefore, ver 
inconſiderable, and the great 

art of theſe negroes and mu- 
— 1 the whites continuing no 
longer here than they can acquire 
2 moderate fortune, when they 
retire to Panama to enjoy it, 

Proviſions are ſcarce at Porto- 
Bello, and conſequently dear. The 
only thing in plenty here is fiſh, 
of which there is a great variety, 
and extremely good, It alſo a- 
bounds in ſugar-canes, ſo that 
the miſerable cottages in the 
country are built with them, 
Freſh water pours down in ſtreams 
from the mountains, ſome run- 
ning without the town, and others 
croſbng it. Theſe waters are light 
and digeſtive ; qualities which in 
any other part of the world would 
be valuable, but are here perni- 
cious, The country feems to be 
curfed by nature, fo that what is 
in itſelf good is here deſtructive ; 
for this water, being too fine and 
active for the ſtomachs of the in- 
habitants, produces dyſenteries, 
the laſt ſtage of other diſtempers, 
and which the patient ſeldom or 
never recovers. 

As the foreſt borders almoſt 
on the houſes of the town, the 
tigers often make incurſions into 
the ſtreets, during the night, car- 
rying off fowls, dogs, and do- 
meſtic animals; even children 
have often tallen a prey to theſe 
ravenous creatures, Scrpents are 
alſo very numerous and remark- 
ably dellructive. But the num- 
ber of toads excceds any-thing 
of that kind hitherto known, 
When it has rained more than 
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theſe diſeaſes : others, who are common in the night, the ſtreets 


and ſquares in the morning are 
paved with theſe reptiles, ſo that 
you cannot ſtep without treading 
on them, which is ſometimes pro- 
ductive of troubleſome bites, for, 
beſides their poiſon, they are large 
enough for their teeth to be ſe- 
verely felt, They are general] 

about ſix inches in length, and 
their number is ſo great, that 
nothing can he imagined more 
diſmal than their croakings during 
the night in all parts of the town, 


woods, and caverns of the moun- 


tains, 

Porto-Bello was peopled from 
Nombre de Dios, a city built by 
Diego de Niqueſa at the Baſt. 
mentos ; but that place being of- 
ten ruined by the unconquered 
Indians of Darien, the inhabi- 
tants, by order of Philip II. re- 
moved hither in the year 1584, 
as a place of more ſecurity, and 
at the ſame time much better ſi- 
tuated for the commerce of that 
country. Lat. 9, 34, 35. long, 
79, 45. 

PoRrTo-CABELO, a maritime 
town in the province of the Ca- 
raccas, in the W. Indies, which 
was attacked without ſucceſs in 
1743 by Admiral Knowles, It 
is inhabited chiefly by fiſhermen, 
ſatlors, and factors; and is fix 
leagues from Leon, the capital of 
the province. 

PoRTO-CAVALO,—See Ca» 
vals, 

PoRTO-Rico, one of the 
Antilles Iſlands, belonging to the 
Spaniards, ſituated 54 mites to the 
weſtward of St. Domingo. It is 
about 120 miles in length from 


E. to W. and 36 in breadth from, 


N. to 8. The middle of the iſland 
lies in lat. 18, 14, It was d 

covered by Columbus in the year 
1493, yet it did not attract the 
notice of the Spaniards till 15cg, 
who then came in cronds from 
St. Domingo. It coſt the Spa- 
niards a great deal of trouble to 
reduce it, the inhab.cants being a 
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brave people, extremely fond of 
liberty. They, however, ſucceed- 
ed at laſt, and not only conquered, 
but extirpated the natives to the 
amount of 600,000 : at preſent it 
contains no more than 6oco, of 
whom _—_ 1 5 or 1600 are Spa- 
niards, or Mulattoes. This moun- 
tainous and unequal iſland, ſub- 
jet to exceſſive dryneſs, as well 
as very deſtructive hurricanes, is 
nevertheleſs fruitful; but its pro- 
ductions do not exceed the neceſ- 
ſaries of its lazy inhabitants, 

The rains, u hich generally ren- 
der the ſeaſon unhealthful, fall in 
June, july, and Avguſt, when the 
weather would otherwiſe be ex- 
tremely hot. About midſummer, 
or the beginning of harveſt, vio- 
lent hurricanes are frequent; when 
the plants ſuffer greatly by a N.E. 
wind. From 8 in the morning 
till 4 in the afterroon, the ſea- 
breeze continues ; but from 6 till 
$ in the morning, and from 4 to 
n in the afternoon, it is extremely 

ot, 

The ſoil, which is beavtifully 
diverſified with woods, hills, val- 
leys, and plains, is extremely fer- 
tile, abounding with fine mea- 
dows, well ſtocked with wild cat- 
tle, which were brought original- 
ly from Spain. A ridge of moun- 
tains runs through the iſland 
from E. to W. from whence great 
numbers of brooks and rivers 
iſſue, which water the plains, and 
cloath them with the fineſt paſ- 
| tures. The ſides of the hills are 
covered wich trees of various 
kinds, proper for building ſhips, 
and other uſeful purpoſes, But 
its priacipal commodities for com- 
merce are ſugar, ginger, a little 
cotton, thread, caſſia, maſtick, and 
hides, of which they export only 
about 2c per ann. and a few 
mules, whe paſs by ſtealth to St. 
Cruz, Jamaica, and to St, Domin- 

o. The idleneſs of this colony 
is protected by a garriſon of 200 
men, who, with the prieſts and 
magiſtrates, colt the government 
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$0,000 piaſters a year. All the 
utility accruing to the mother. 
country from this colony, is 10 
have a place where the fleets it 
ſends to Mexico may get water 
and refreſhments. Great quanti- 
ties of ſalt are alſo made on the 
ifland ; which, with the great va. 
riety of fine fruits it produces, 
adds greatly to the value of its 
exports, 

PorToO Rico, or St. John de 
Porto Rico, the capital of the 
iſland of the ſame name, is ſituated 
in a ſmall iſland on the N. fide of 
the iſland of Porto Rico, to which 
it 1s joined by a cauſey, running 
acroſs the harbour, which is very 
capacious, and where the largeſt 
ſhips may lie with the utmoſt 
ſafety. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
large, well-built, and as badly in- 
habited as moſt Spaniſh cities, and 
is the center of the contrahand 
trade carried on by the Englih 
and French with the ſubjects of 
Spain, notwithſtanding the ſeve- 
rity of the laws, and extraordi- 
nary precautions taken to prevent 
it. On the S. W. fide of the 
eity is a very _ citadel, called 
St. Anthony, which at once com- 
mands and defends it ; while the 
mouth of the harbour is protected 
by a large, well - fortified caſtle, 
In the year 1595 Sir Fra. Drake 
burned all the ſhips in the har- 
bour; but finding it impoſlible to 
keep the place without abangon- 
ing all his other deſigns, he did 
not attempt to make him ſelf mal- 
ter of it. Three years after. the 
Earl of Cumberland reduced the 
iſland, and had ſome thoughts of 
keeping it; but loſing 400 men in 
the ſpace of a month, by a cont?- 
gious diſeaſe, he was glad to de- 
part, carrying away with him 70 
pieces of cannon, and an im- 
menſe booty in plate, In 1615 
the Dutch {nt a ſtrong fleet 2- 
gainſt Porto Rico, but with r0 
great ſucceſs ; for they only took 
and plundered the city, not being 
able to reduce the caſtle, I he 
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POR 
dty of St, Jum de Porto Rico 
lies in lat. 18, 20. long. 65, 35. 

PoxTO DEL PRINCIPE, 2a 
ſea-port town on the northern 
— of Cuba, 300 miles S. E. 
of the Havanna, and 186 N. W. 
of Baracoa. It was formerly a 
large and rich town, but _ 
taken by Captain Morgan, wi 
his buccaneers, after a ſtout re- 
ſitance, it never recovered itſelf, 
Near it are ſeveral fountains of bi- 
tumen, Lat. 20, 85. long. 75, 27. 

PoxT-RoY AL, a ſmall iſland 
at the mouth of a river of the 
ſame name, in South- Carolina, 
conſiſting of about 1000 acres of 
excellent land, The town of 
Reanfort ſtands in this iſland, See 
Beaufort. Lat. 32,23. long. 79, 13. 

PoxT-RoYAL, a fine river in 
South-Carolina, about 15 miles to 
the northward of the river May. 
It has a bold entrance, and 17 
feet on the bar at low water, 
This harbour is large, commodi- 
ous, and ſafe for ſhipping, and 
the river runs through a fine fruit- 
ſul country, preferabie to moſt 
others in this colony. The iſland 
of Port-Royal, mentioned in the 
preceding article, lies at the 
mouth of it. 

PoxT-RoYAL, anciently the 
capital of the ifland of Jamaica, 
ituated on the very point of a 
narrow neck of land, which, to- 
wards the ſea, formed part of the 
border of a very noble harbour 
of its own name, In this har- 
bow above 1000 fail of ſhips 
could anchor with the greateſt 
convenience and ſafety ; and the 
wa'er was ſo deep at the key of 
Port-Royal, that veſſels of the 
greateſt burden could lay their 


broad ſides to the wharfs, and load 


or unload with little trouble, and 


TE ſmall expence, This convenience 


had ſuch weight with the inhabi- 
tints, that they made choice of 


this ſpot for their capital, though 


the place was a hot dry ſand, 


which did not produce one of the 


neceſſaries of life, vor even a 


POR 


drop of freſh water. However, 
its advantageous ſituation, and the 
reſort of the pirates, ſoon render- 
ed it a very conſiderable place. It 
contained 2000 houſes, very hand- 
ſomely built, and as high-rented 
as thoſe of London, In ſhort, 
few places in the world could be 
compared to this town for trade, 
wealth, and entire corruption of 
manners. In this flourithing ſtate 
it continved till the gth of June, 
1692, when a dreadful earthquake, 
which ſeemed to ſhake the very 
foundations of the iſland, over- 
whelmed Port-Royal, and buried 
nine tenths of it 8 fathoms under 
water, They, however, rebuilt the 
town after this deſtructive ſhock ; 
but about 10 years after it was 
laid in aſhes by a terrible fire, 
Notwithſtanding this ſecond ca- 
taſtrophe, the extraordinary con- 
venience of the harbour tempted 
them to rebuild it again, But in 
the year 1722 one of the moſt 


dreadful hurricanes ever known 


reduced it a third time to a heap 
of rubbiſh. Warned by theſe 
extraordinary calamities, which 
ſeemed to mark out this place as a 
ſpot devoted to deſtruction, the 


cuſtom-houfe and public offices 


were removed, by an act of the 


aſſembly, and no market ſuffered. 


to be held there for the future, 
The harbour, joining to the bay 
of Kingſton, is now very large and 
deep: it is the ſtation of our fleet 
in the time of peace, and has a 
good careening place; but when 
there is a war with Spain the fleet 
is ſtationed at Point Negril, the 
W. end of the iſland. On the 
extremity of the neck of land is 
Fort Charles, mounted with 126 
guns, which defend the entrance 
of the harbour. Port-Royal], at 
preſent, has only 3 ſtreets, and 2 
or 3 lanes, with about 200 houſes, 
Lat. 17, 40. long. 75, 52. 

Po RT-ROVY Al., a town in Ca- 
roline county, Virginia, on the 
8. ſide of Rappahanock-River, 20 
miles E. of Frederickſburg, 14 W. 
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of Leeds, and 93 N. K. of Wil- 
liamſburg. 

PoxT8MOUTH, a ſea- port 
town in the county of Carteret, 
in North-Carolina. It is ſituated 
on Core- bank, on the N. end, 
near Occacoke inlet, having Pam- 
tico-ſound to the N. and W. the 
Atlantic to the E. and the re- 
mainder of Cote- bank to the W. 

PoRT8MOUTH, a town in 
Rhode-Iſland, ſituated near its N. 
end, 5 miles S. E. of Briſtol, and 
is a flouriſhing place. 

PoRT&MOUTH, a new town 
building in Prince Rupert's-bay, 
in the iſland of Dominica, be- 
tween the Salt-works and coaſt. 

Pox T8MOUTH, a town in Vir- 
ginia, lately deſtroyed by the Bri- 
tiſh forces under Lord Dunmore, 

Pox T$MOUTH, one of the 
principal towns of the govern- 
ment of New-Hampſhire, a pro- 
vince of the colony of New- 
England, ſituated in the harbour 
of Piſkataque, 60 miles N. of 
Boſton, the chief town of the 
1 where the courts are 

eld, and where the governor re- 
ſides. Lat. 43, 22. long. 70, 35. 

Pos r ST. Joan, a ſmall town 
in the province of Nicaragua, in 
New-Spain, ſituated at the mouth 
of a river on the coaſt of the 
South-Sea, 3o miles N. W. from 
I.con, to which — it is the 
port- town. The harbour is ſafe 
and capacious, and formerly the 
Spaniſh ſhips intended for the 
South-Sea were built here. Lati- 
tude 12, 10. long. 87, 38. 

PoTowMACK, a river of which 
one of its branches has its riſe in 
the Endleſs Mountains, where, 
by a ſhort porterage, it has com- 
munication with the Ohio, and 
in the late war was the chief con- 
vcyance of the heavy baggage to 
Fort Cumberland, as well as ſup- 
plies to Pitt{burg. It has another 
branch, which is ſuppoſed its 
priccipal, that riſes in Penſylva- 
nia, and empties itfelf into Che- 
ſapcak-Bay, 
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Partcxty PzaAR, one of the 


ſmaller Virgin-Iſlands, in the W. 
Indies, ſituated near the northern 
coaſt of Virgin-Gorda, on which 
it is dependant. Long. 63, 10, 
lat 18, 25, 

PRINCESS-ANN, a ſmall town 
in the county of Worceſter, in 
the eaſtern diviſion of Maryland, 

PROVIDENCE, a ſmall plants. 
tion belonging to the government 
of Rhode - Iſland, firſt founded 


by Mr. mags Williams, paſtor 


of a church of Browniſts, in 
Maſſachuſets-Bay; but being ba. 
niſhed by the magiſtrates for hit 
preaching and priveiples, he wa 
followed by a conſiderable num. 
ber of people, and ſettled at: 
place without the government; 
and to this ſettlement he gave the 
name of Providence, where he 
lived above 40 years, and behavet 
ſo well that he regained the good 
opinion of his countrymen, waz 
recommended to the favour of the 
Maſſachuſets government by ſome 
of the Engliſh nobility, wrote 3. 
gainſt the principles and practices 
of the Quakers, was diligent in 
the converſion of the Indians, 
and very ſerviceable in obtaining 
a charter for the government of 
Rhode-Iſland. This plantation 
is a diſtrict of about 20 mils 
ſquare, ſeparated from Connetti- 
cut on the W. by an imaginary 
line drawn from N. to S. and from 
Maſſachuſets by another imagi- 
nary line drawn from E. to W. 
See Khode-Iſland. 
PROVIèDENCE, the capital of 
the plantation of its own name, 
in Rhode-Iſland colony, fituated 
near the mouth of the river F. 
tuxit, 4 miles W. of Rehoboth, 
and about 9 miles N. of War 
wick, It is tolerably large, ful 
of inhabitants, and in a 
flouriſhing condition. Lat. 41, 5: 
long. 71, 29. 
PxoOvIDENCE, the ſecond, witl 
regard to magnitude, of the Bu 
hama - Iſlands, It is about 30 
miles in length, and 18 in breadil, 
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md is now the reſidence of the 
Governor, at the Town of Naſ- 


u, It lies in the center of ſome 


hundreds of other iſhinds, ſome 


of them very large, and others 


no bizger than. rocks or knolly 
riſing above the ſurface of the 
water. The ancient name of this 
land was Abacoa; but Mr. Sayle, 
who was twice caſt away upon it, 
called it the firſt time by his own 
name, and the ſecond by that of 
Providence, which it ſtill con- 
tinues, Its chief commerce ariſes 
from the misfortune of thoſe ſhips 
that are driven on its coaſt, or, in 
making winter voyages to the con- 
tinent of America, are forced to 
put in for proviſions, for want of 
which they are frequently in great 
diſtreſs, Ihe proviſions they pur- 
chaſe here are ſent from Carolina, 
and laid up is ſtorehouſes for that 
purpoſe z the iſland producing lit- 
tle elſe than limes, ſalt, and Bra- 
hlette-wood, which they carry o- 
ver to Carolina, They ſow-peaſe 
and Indian wheat; the former are 
fit to gather in 6 weeks, and the 
latter in 12, Fiſh of various kinds 
are found in the utmoſt plenty on 
the coaſt; and in ſome parts of 
the iſland are vaſt numbers of 
trees and plants, The principal 
harbour in this iſland is rendered 
dangerous by a bar, on which 


there is not above 16 feet water, 


Indeed the whole coaſt is ſo dan- 
gerovs, not only on account of 
the ſtrength and various direc- 
tions of its currents, which con- 
found the experteſt navigators, 
but alſo by the roughneſs of the 
ſea, the 3 and dreadfut, 
though ſhort, ſtorms of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, which ſeem 
to threaten the diſſolution of the 
world ; to ſay nothing of the vaſt 


rocks that he every where ſcat- 
fred, ſome above, ſome level 
# with, and others below the ſur- 


face of the water. Theſe are ſuch 
obſtacles to the adventurers of all 


nations, that they never approach 
the Bahama - Iſlands, but when 


PUE 


driven on them by ſtreſs of wen- 


ther, or to procure a ſupply of 
proviſtons and water, Providence 
lies in the lat. of 25, long. 77, 30. 

PrRoviPDetxce, an ifland in the 
North-Sea, near the coaſt of Hon- 
daras, in New-Spain, It is a- 
bout 11 miles in length, and 4 in 
breadth, but not inhabited, It 
was much celebrated in the hiſto- 
ry of the buccanecers, who forti- 
hed it, and made it for ſome time 
their principal retreat, Its nor- 
therly point is called St. Catha- 
rine's- iſland, is ſeparated from the 
main body by a narrow channel, 
over which the buccaneers built 
a bridge, Notwithftanding the 
ſmallneſs of this iſland, it ma 
be conſidered as one of the be 
in the Weſt-Indies, both for its 
fruitfulneſs and the ſalubrity of 
its air ; to which we may add, the 
facility of fortifying its ſhores. 
It has plenty of freſh water, and 
abounds with pigeons, and has no 
ſerpent, or other venomous rep- 
tile found there, Lat. 13, 26. 
long. 80, 5. 

PROvIN E, a ſmall village near 
Cape-Cod harbour, at the N. ex- 
tremity of Barnſtaple county, Ply- 
mouth Colony, New - England, 
where is a carrying-place, 

PauDENCE-ISLAND, in Nar- 
raganſet-Bay, Rhode-Iſland. Te 
is about 5 miles long from N. to 
S. but triangular, being near 1 
broad at one end, and above 3 at 
the other, Its N, end is about 
5 miles from Briſtol, 

PutzBLA LA VEGA, once 2 
famous place in the province of 
— 5 in New-Spain, three 
leagues above Realego; but hav- 
ing b&n ſeveral times taken, the 
Biſhop publiſhed an excommuni- 
cation againſt it, in conformity to 
which it was totally deſerted, and 
has never ſince been rebuilt. 

PUEBLA PE Los ANGELO9S, 
the preſent capital of the province 
of Tlafcala, or Los Apgelos, in 
Mexico, ſituated in the road from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, 130 leagues 
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from the former, and 60 from the 
latter. The buildings are in ge- 
neral of ſtone, lofty and elegant; 
and the ſtreets, which are broad, 
clean, and regular, croſs each o- 
ther at right-angles. In the cen- 
ter of the city is a large ſquare, 
faid to be equal, if not ſuperior, 
to that of Mexico, It is adorned 
on three ſides with uniform porti- 
eos, where are (hops filled with 
| all kinds of rich commodities : 
and on the other is its grand ca- 
thedral, which has a very beanti- 
ful front, and two lofty towers, 
all built of ſtone, and in the mo- 
dern taſte, It is now the ſee of a 
biop, which was tranſlated hi- 
ther from Tlaſcala, Beſides the 
cathedral there are ſeveral other 
churches and convents, well-built, 
and finely adorned ; the beſt felis 
in the country are made in this 
city, which has alſo a mint and a 
glaſs-houſe, The clergy of this 
city are ſo exceſſive rich, that the 
Biſhop's revenue alone is 240, oco 
piaſters per nn. The houſes are 
compu'ed at about 16 or 1700, 


and the families at about 10co.- 


A ſmall river runs through the 
town, and the adjacent valley pro- 
duces vines, and all ſorts of Eu- 
ropean fruits, 
mineral waters are alſo found in 
its neighbourhood. Lat. 19, 55. 
long. 110, 3. 


FURRYSBURG, a ſettlement 


on the N. ſide of the river Sa- 
van nah, in Granville county, the 
diſtrit of Beaufort, in South-Ca- 
rolina, 89 miles 8. W. of Charles- 
Town, It has its name from 
Monſieur Purry, a gentleman of 
Neufchatel, who being encouraged 
by the government, both in Eng- 
land and Carolina, undertook to 
ſettle a colony of Switzers here. 
See Granville Courty, Purryſburg 
lies in the lat, of 42, 15. long. 81. 


Q 
UEBEC, the capital of Ca- 
nada, ſitusted at the con- 
> Rlucnce of the rivers of St. 


Several ſorts of 
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Laurence and St. Charles, on the 
N. fide of the former, and abou 
112 leagues from the ſea, The 
baſon is very ſpacious, being ſuf, 
ficient to contain 100 ſail of men 
of war of the line, The river 
St. Laurence, which is about 4 
leagues wide above the town, here 
ſhrinks itſelf at once tothe breadth 
of a ſingle mile, and on this ac- 
count the city was called Quebec, 
which, in the language of the 
Indians of that country, fignifics 
a ſhrinking or growing narrower, 

The firſt object that ſalutes the 
eye in ſailing up to the town is a fine 
caſcade, called by the French the 
Leap of Montmorency, lituated at 
the entrance of the little channel 
of the iſland of Orleans, which 
is about 40 fect high, and 30 
broad, though canſed only by the 
fall of an inconfiderable brook, 
A little above this caſcade the 
city of Quebec is ſituated, on the 
narrowe{t part of the river; but 
between it and the ifle of Orleans 
is a ſpacious baſon, extending a 
league every way, and. into this 
baſon the river St. Char les dif- 
charges its waters, ſo that Quebec 
is ſituated between that river and 
Cape Diamond, a lofty promon- 
tory, The harbour, which faces 
the town, is ſafe and commodr 
ous, and the water about 25 fa- 
thom deep, At the time when 
the city was founded, in 1608, 
the tide reached the foot of the 
rock; but ſince that time the ri- 
ver has ſunk ſo far, that a Jarge 
ſpot of ground is left dry, and on 
this a large ſuburb is built, called 
the Lower-Towo, which ſtands at 
the foot of a rocky precipice, 3 
bout 48 fect high, The koules 
in the Lower-town are of ftonc, 
ſtrong, well built, and chicfly in- 
habited by merchants, for the con- 
veniency of their trade. It con- 
tains 12 or 15000 inhabitants, 
The fortifications are extenſive, 
but ſar from being regular; tho 
the place, from its ſituation, 13 
capable of making a {tout defence, 
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if attacked by ſhips from the ri- 
yer, as their guns cannot injure 
the works of the Upper-Town, 
while they themſelves muſt ſuf- 
fer greatly from the cannon and 
bombs from theſe lofty ramparts. 
The Lower-Town is defended by 
2 platform, flanked with two ba- 
ſtions, which at high water and 
fpring-tides are almoſt level with 
the ſurface of the water. A lit- 
tle above the baſtion, to the right, 
is a half-baſtion, cat out of the 
rock; a little higher a large bat- 
tery; and higher (till a fquare fort, 
the moſt regular of all the forti- 
kcations, and in which the Gover- 
nor reſides. The paſſages which 
form a communication between 
theſe works, are extremely rugged, 
The rock which ſeparates the 
Upper from the Lower Town, ex- 
tends it{clf, and continues, with a 
bold and fteep front, a conſidera» 
way to the weſtward, along the 
river St, Laurence. 

The Upper-town is alſo well. 
built, and abounds with noble 
edifices, as churches, palaces, eſ- 
pecially that of the hiſhop; the 
courts of juſtice, the houſe of the 
Hoſpitallers, which is a noble build- 
ing of ſquare ſtone, ſaid to have 
colt 45,000 livres; ſeveral mo- 
naſteries, nunneries, chapels, &c. 
which would take up too much 
room to deſcribe, But the nobleſt 
ſtructure of the whole is the pa- 
lace, where the Governor reſides, 
where the Grand Council of the 
colony, while Quebee was in the 
hands of the French, and where 
all the royal ſtores are depoſited. 
The cathedral is rather a clumſey 
building, and its architecture, 
choir, painting, and carving, are 

| in a mean taſte. The only 
thing beautiful is its tower, which 
is very large and well-built, and 
fo advantageouſly ſituated as to be 
ſeen at a great diſtance. The ſe- 
minary and cloiſters are deſigned 
in a better taſte, but were never 
finiſhed, having been twice con- 

by fire, namely, in 1703, 
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and 1705. The chapter - houſe, 
once a famous edifice, - was alſo 
conſumed, ſo that the communi- 
ty had hardly room for lodgings. 

Beſides the Lower Town above 
mentioned, there is another be- 
yond the Upper Town, ſituated 
on the banks of the river St. 
Charles, which are decorated with 
country-ſeats and houſes of plea- 
ſare, gardens and orchards, that 
river flowing in beautiful mean- 
ders through a ſpacious plain. 
There is another fort that ſtands 
on the brow of a rugged hill, 
about 40 fathoms above the town z 
but is an irregular fortification, 
having no ditch towards the city. 
There is alſo another fort, called 
Diamant, or Fort of Cape Dia- 
mant; a very conſiderable place 
both for ſtrength and beauty. 
Belides theſe there are alſo ſe- 
veral other fortifications, which 
add to the ſtrength of the place, 
Cape Diamant, which is a ſolid 
rock, 400 fathoms high, owes its 
name to a vaſt number of fine 
{tones found on it, ſome of Which 
want only the hardneſs of the 
diamond to make them paſs for 
ſuch. The Jeſuits here, as in 
molt places, were beſt accommo- 
d:ted; their church fine and large, 
though the convent is ſmall ; but 
both are well built, and advan- 
tageouſly ſituated in» the Upper 
Town: their garden is large and 
well planted, and at the end of 
it a pleaſant little copſe. Though 
the principal ſtructures are in the 
Upper Town, from its being ori- 
ginally the only place, yet the 
Lower Town has greatly the ad- 
vantage, the former ſtanding fo 
very bleak, that the cold-is double 
to what it is in the latter. Beſides 
this, the Lower Fown has plenty 
of water, whieh is ſometimes 
ſcarce in the Upper TFown.. This 
city, the. capital of Canada, was 
— by the Engliſh in 1711, 
when they were repulſed; but it 
was taken in September, 1759, by 
the army under the command of 
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Lievt. Gen, Wolfe, who periſhed 
in the glorious conqueſt ; and with 
the reſt poſſeſſed ty the Engliſh. 
It was beſieged by the provin- 
cials in December, 1775, who 
were repulſed with conſiderable 
Joſs, belides the death of Gen. 
Montgomery. Quebec lies in the 
lat, of 46, 55. long. 69, 48. 
- - QUERNSBOROUGH, a town 
in the county of Halifax, in the 
province of Georgia. 
QUEEN's-Town, a ſmall 
town in a county of 'I albot, in 
tlie caſtern diviſion of Maryland. 
5 miles from Kent iſland, 
QUuEEn's CounTyY, in Neu- 


York, compechends the N. {ide 


of Long llland. 
Qs d, ForT bu, a for- 
tif cation erected by the Marquis 
du Queſbe, on the banks of the 
river Ohio, in the territories of 
Penſylvania, 232 miles. W. of 
Philadelphia, About g miles 
from this fort, Gen, Braddock's 
army was defeated, and himſelf 
lain, on the gih of July, 2755. 
It was, however, aftcruards taken 
in the year 1960, lince which the 
fortifications have been greatly 
avgmented, and its name changed 
into Pietſburg, Lat, 46, 11. 
long. 79, 57. ; 
Quiva, a province in Cali- 
Fornia, very thin of inhabitants, 
and thoſe very barbarous, It is 
little known, but lies between 
30 and 35 degrees of latitude, 
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ADNOR, a ſmall town of 
Philadelphia county, in 
Fenſylvania, It is well built, 
very pleaſantly fitu:ted, and con- 
tains about 80 families, Here is 
a congregation of the church of 
England. It was originally called 
Amſtel by the Dutch, who be- 
gan building here. 
RAPPAHANOCK RIVER, a 
large river of Virginia, rising in 
a low matſhy ground, at the foot 


ſwamp or bog, called Dragon- 
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of the blue ridge of the Apalz. 
chian mountains; and, after a 
courſe of about 130 miles, falls 
into Cheſapeak-Bay, in lat. 37, 35, 
It is very broad, deep, and navi- 
gable, above 40 miles from its 
mouth, . 

RAPPAHANOCK CounTy, x 
diviſion of Virginia, ſometimes 
called Eſſex County, It lies on 
the banks of the river of the ſame 
name, and contains 140,920 acres, 
and 3 pariſhes, Part of the great 


fwamp, lies in this county, It 
is 60 miles long, and covered 
with briars and thorns, which 
afford a ſecure retreat for wild 
bealts, the place being almoſt in- 
acceſſible to the inhabitants. The 
ſouth ſide of this county is wa- 
tered by a navigable river, called 
Mattapayne, the weſtern branch 
of York river, 

RARITAN RI1VEx, a fine na- 
vigable river of New Jerſey, fal- 
ling into Sandy-hook _ The 
town of Perth-Amboy ſtands at 
its mouth, See Perth- Amboy, 

RATTAN IS LAN Dm—Sce Ku- 
atan Ifland, 

RAYNHAM, an inland town 
in Eriſtol county, Plymouth Co- 
lony, New-England, 3 miles N, 
of Taunton, on the river Rayn- 
ham, 25 miles S. from Boſton, 

Rzrad's Bar, a road for (tips 
in the iſland of Barbadoes, about 
midway between Hole-town and 
Speight's-town. It is about half 
a mile over, but more in depth, 
Ships may anchor here very ſatcly, 
there being from 6 to 12 fathom 
water, the ground a ſoft oute, 
and be defended from all winds, 
except the weſt, which blows right 
into the bay. Lat. 13, 7. long. 
59, 47 · 

READING, a pretty, populous, 
well-built town in the county ot 
Middleſex, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 3 
miles E. of Wilmington, com- 
modiouſly ſituated on the banks 
of a large lake, and has two mills, 
one for grinding corn, and the 
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other for ſawing deal- boards, large 
ouantities of which are ſent to 
the Weſt-India Iſlands. Lat. 42, 
long. 71. 
A Pry eg a town in Berks 
county, Penſylvania, fituated on 
the Schuylkill river, 12 miles 
8. E. from Middleton, and 12 
N. E. from Adam's Town, 
RAL eo, a town in the pro- 
vince of Nicaragua, in New Spain, 
ſituated in a plain, on the caſtern 
bank of a river of the ſame name, 
near its influx into the South Sea, 
o miles N. W. of Leon, to which 
it ſerves as an harbour, The ri- 
ver at this town is deep and ca- 
pacious, C2pable of receiving 200 
fail of ſhips; and the ſhips in- 
tended far the South Scas were 


ſome years ago built here. There 


are large intrenchments for de- 
fending the town, and very fine 
docks for building and repairing 


ſhi ps; but the place has ſuflered 


conſiderably from the buccaneers, 
It is a pretty large town, has 3 
churches, and an hoſpital ſur- 
rounded by a very fine garden ; 
but the place is ſickly, from the 
creeks and ſtinking ſwamps in its 
neighbourhood. Its chief trade 
is in pitch, tar, and cordage, for 
which it is the moſt noted place 
in all Spaniſh America. The ad- 
jacent country is well watered 
with rivers, whereof that which 
runs into this harbour has eight 
branches, whereby goods are car- 
ried to and from the villages, 
farms, and ſugar-phntations, be- 
longing to the inhabitants of 
Leon and other towns, Dampier 
ſays, the land here is the moſt 
remarkable of any on all the 
coaſt, there being a high burning 
mountain, called the Old Volcano, 
ſeren leagues up the country, and 
may be ſeen 20 leagues at fea, 
The ereck which leads to Leon 
is on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the 
harbour; but the lands on both 
lides of it are fo low, that they 
are overflowed every tide, and fo 
thick with mangrove-trees, as to 
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be almoſt impaſſable. The port, 
however, is the moſt frequented 
by ſhipping of any bet een Aca- 
pulco and Panama, ſhips comin 
to it from all parts of the Sout 
Seas. At the mouth of the har- 
bour is an iſland, which breaks 
off the ſea, and renders it ſafe 
and commodious. This iſland, 
by lying in the mouth of the 
harbour, forms two channels; 
but that on the north-welt fide 
is much the belt. Lat. 12, 17. 
long. 87, 36. 

RI DoN Do, a rock between 
Monſerrat and Nevis, Caribbee 
Iſlands, It is about a league in 
circuit, of a round form, where 
is neither culture or inhabitants, 
Long. 61, 35. lat. 17, 6. 

RrENMS-Towx, in Lancaſter 
county, Pentylvania, on a branch 
of the great Concitogo creek, 
which runs into the Suſquehannah 
river. It is 12 miles S, W. of 
Reading ; ; miles N. E. of Eu- 
phrata, 20 from L.ancaſter, and 
10 S. of Newmanſtown. 

Rz 408B0TH, a town in Briſtol 
county, in New England, ſettled 
about 130 years ago, by a num- 
ber of Engliſh families, who, 
being ſtraitened for room at Wey- 
mouth, removed hither, and cal- 
led the place Rehoboth, but is 
frequently known by that of Sa- 
conet, its Indian name, It is a 
large, populous town, of a cir» 
cular form, ſtanding in the middle 
of a plain, and about a mile and 
a half in diameter, having the 
church, the miniſter's houſe, and 
the ſchool in the center, It is 
a very thriving place, and the 
town of Attieborougb, 6 miles 
to the N. of it, has grown out 
of the increaſe of its inhabitants, 

RzxyuLlSE-BaY. See Wales, 
Nor th. 

RHOODER-IZ LAND, a ſmall 
iſland in the river Delawar, in 
Newciftle county, in Penſylvania, 
oppoſite a pretty village, called St. 
George. 

RHxvDi-IsSLAND, the ſmalleſt 
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of the provinces which compoſe 
New-England, lying off Movnt- 
Hope. It conſiſts of a ſmall ifland 
of that name, and the old planta- 
tion of Providence, It is a diſtin 
government, by virtue of a char- 
ter granted by King Charles II. 
The iſland, whence the province 
has its name, lies in Narragan- 
ſet-Bay, and is about 15 or 16 
miles in length, and 4 or 5 in 
breadth, Its firſt inhabitants were 
thoſe that were baniſhed from 
Boſton, in the year 1639; and 
was for ſome years the general 
aſylum for ſuch as ſuffered from 
the ſpirit of perſecution, There 
were for many years great conten- 
tions between them and their 
neighbours the Maſſachuſets; but 
fince there have been 2 churches 
in the iſland, the one Preſbyterian, 
and the other according to the 
Church of England, they are to- 
lerably good neighbours, 

Rhode-Ifland is, with juſtice, 
called the Paradiſe of New- Eng- 
land, for the fruitfulneſs of the 
ſoil, and the temperatenefs of the 
climate; which, tho' not above 60 
miles S. of Bofton, is much warmer 
in the winter, and, being ſurrovnd- 
ed by the occan, is not ſo much 
affected by the land-breezes as the 
towns on the continent are, There 
was a very conſiderable trade car- 
ried on from hence to the ſugar- 
colonies, with butter and cheeſe, 
horſcs, ſheep, beef, pork, tallow, 
timber, frames for houſes, &c, 
till the late troubles, The plea- 
ſantneſs of the iſland invited fo 
many planters hither, that it was 
in a few = over-ſtocked, and 
ſome of them were obliged to re- 
turn to the continent, where they 
purchaſed a tract of land, now 
covered with the towns of Provi- 
dence and Warwick, 

The province is divided into the 
following counties and townſhips ; 
County of Providence. 

1 Smithfield - 
2 Warwick 
3 Gloceſtex 
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4 Scituate 

5 Covent 

6 Providence, the county 

town, 

King's Connty, 

1 Greenwich Weſt 

2 Exeter 

3 Weſterly 

4 Richmond 

s North Kingſton 

6 South Kingſton 

7 Eaſt Greenwich 
Newport County. 


1 Fortſmouth a 

2 Middleton 1 
3 Neu port mo 
4 Tiverton 


5 Fagland 
6 Little Compton 
Briſtol County, 

1 Briſtol 

2 Mount- Hope. 
With the iſlands Providence, Pa. 
tience, Dutch, Hope, Goat, and 
Kononikut. I he number of in- 
habitants is 59 700, 

R1icxtiru ISLANDS, a cluſter 
of iſlands in the river St. Lau- 
rence, about 12 leagues above the 
town of the Three Rivers, and 
where the government of Montreal 
begins. There are near an hun- 
dred of them, forming a kind of 
Archipelago, ſerving as a retreat 
to the wild Indians. They abound 
with a variety of game, particu- 
larly the muſk-rat, which they 
hunt in the month of April, Lat. 
46, 22. long. 71, 7. 

RIoULIEZ V Fory, a fall 
fortification built by the French 
on the north bank of the river 
Sorrel, at its influx into the river 
St. Laurence, oppoſite the iſlands 
of Richlicu above-deſcribed. 

Ricumond CounTy, a diſ- 
tritt of the province of Neu- 
York, confiſting of Staten Iſland. 
— See Staten Iſland. 

RiDGEFIELD,a town in Fair- 
field county, Connecticut, on the 
W. boundary of the colony, 10 
miles 8. from Dunbury, and 14 
N. from Norwalk, 
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Carolina, riſing in the Apalachian 
mountains in Virginia, and falling 
into the ocean in the lat. of 33.44. 
where it forms a kind of long and 
narrow bay, called Albemarle 
Sound, where its mouth is barred, 
which prevents its receiving ſuch 
large ſhips as it would otherwiſe 
bear, It is paſſible to the falls 
with ſhallops. From thence up- 
wards it is generally placid and 
wide, interrupted with a few in- 
conſiderable falls, It is liable to 
yery great freſhes, and has not 
been as much improved as it is 
capable, as the commerce of the 
country is in general on James 
river, 

Ro AN oN E, a ſea- port town and 
iſland, at the mouth of Alber- 
marle Sound, where there is a cuſ- 
tom-houſe with collector. 

RosERT-BAv, a gulph or bay 
in the iſland of Martinico, near 
2 leagues in depth. It is formed 
by 2 points, that on the E. called 
Point à la Roſe, and that on the 
W. called Point of the Galleons. 
At the mouth of it are two little 
ilands, one behind the other, 
which, by breaking the waves of 
the ſea, render this bay the more 
quiet and ſecure for ſhipping; and 
indeed it is one of the fineſt natu- 
ral harbours that can be imagined, 
being capable of admitting the 
largeſt fleet with ſuch convenien- 
cy, that the ſhips may ride ſo ncar 
thc lhore as to reach it by a plank. 
Roca IsganDs, a cluſter of 
uniahabited iflands, lying off the 
coait of the province of Venezue- 
la, in the kingdom of Terra Fir- 
ma, about 120 miles N. W. b 
W. of Tortuga. Theſe iflands 
ſtretch themſelves E. and W. 
ahout 5 leagues, and about 3 
leagues from N. to 8. The north- 
ern iſland in this little Archipela- 
go is the moſt remarkable, by rea- 

n of a high, white, rocky hill at 
the W, end of it, which may be 
ken at a great diſtance. 

On the S. (ide of the northern 
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iſland is 2 freſh - water ſtream, 
flowing from the ſide of the above» 
mentioned hill, but of an alumi- 
nous taſte, which renders it very 
unpleaſant, The middle of the 
iſland is low, and over-grown with 
long graſs, among which are mul- 
titudes of ſmall, grey fowls, not 
bigger than a black-bird, but lay 
eggs as large as a magpye. The 
E. end of the iſland is overgrown 
with black mangrove-trees, The 
ſoil there is a light ſand, and 
overflown by the fea at ſpring» 
tides, The road is on the 8. fide, 
near the middle of the iſland, The 
reſt of the Roca iſlands ate low; 
the next to the northernmolt is 
ſmall, flat, and even, without 
trees, bearing only graſs, About 
a league from this are two other 
iſlands, not 200 yards diſtant from 
each other, yet the channel be- 
tween them has water ſufficient for 
large ſhips to paſs, They are both 
covered with red mangrove-trees, 
which flouriſh prodigiouſly in low 
drowned land. The other iſlands 
are alſo low, and covered with red 
mangrove- trees. There is good 
riding in many places between the 
iſlands, but not without, except 
to the weſtward or S. W. For on 
the E. and N. E. of theſe iſlands, 
the trade - wind blows, and makes 
a great ſca; and to the ſouthward 
of them there is no ground under 
70,89, or 100 fathom, eloſe under 
the land. 

The Roca Iſlands lie in the lat, 
of 11, 40. long. 67, 30. 

ROCHESTER, a town in Briſ- 
tol county, in Plymouth Colony, 
New-England, about 5 miles N. 
from the ſea-coaſt, and 5 miles W. 
from Warcham. 

RosE, Sr. a bay in Louiſiana, 
ſheltered by a very long ifland of 
the ſame name, exrending to the 
bay of Penſacola, The channel 
between the iſlind and the conti- 
nent is ſufficiently wide for thips to 
paſs from one of thoſe bays to the 
other, Tbe iſland is well-watered, 
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and abounds with a variety of 
game. The tides here are more 
regular than in other parts of the 
Gulph of Mexico, and the tide 
flows regularly every 12 hours, 
Lat. 33, 32. long. 86. 42. 

Ros At IA, a fort on the Miſſi- 
ſippi, in the country of the Nau- 
chees, an Indian tribe inhabiting 
that country, It ſtands about 
105 miles N. of New Orleans, in 
Sag pleaſant and fertile coun- 
try, but thinly inhabited, Lat. 
31, 9. long, go, 25. 

Rosnav, the capital of the 
iNand of Dominica, one of the 
Caribbee Iſlands, Ir is ſituated 
on the 5, W. part of the iſland, on 
the N. fide of a bay, oppoſite to 
which is Charlotte-town. 

RounD Rock, one of the 

ſmaller Virgin Iſles, in the Weſt- 
Indies, ſituated a little to the N. 
of Ginger Iſland, and to the 8. 
of the cluſter of rocks called the 
Fallen City, or Old Jeruſalem, 
Long. 62, 53. lat. 18, 10. 
' Rowan, an inland a in 
the diſtrift of Saliſbury, North- 
Carolina, in which the town of 
Saliſbury, the principal of the diſ- 
tric, is ſituated, 

RoxBoRoOVGH, a town of Suf- 
folk county, in thecolony of Maſ- 
fachuſers, ſituated at the bottom 
of a ſhallow bay, without any 
harbour, but is well-watered, The 
river Smelt runs through it, and 
the river Stony a few miles to the 
N. of it. Tt has a good free- 
ſchool, and is in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. Lat. 42, 36. long, 70, 30. 

Rox zun r, a village in Suffolk 
eounty, in Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
about a mile W, of Boſton Neck, 
where a eamp was formed at the 
commencement of the preſent dif- 
turbances. - 


RO VYAL- Is E, an iſlard in the 


river St. Laurence, about 60 miles 
below lake Ontario. The ſoil is 
very fertile, and produces great 
quantities of grain. It had a 
ſtrong fort on it built by the 
French, which was taken by Ge- 
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neral Amherſt, on the 23d 9 
Auguſt, 1760, two days after thy 
firſt firing of his batteries, 
RuATAN, or RATTAN, 2 
iſland in the bay of Honduras, 4 
leagues from the Moſquito Shore, 
and about 2co W. and by S. from 


might cor 
the provir 
the W. en 
dows of 

where the 
the beſt p 
tan lies in 
88, 12. 


Jamaica. It is about 30 miles long, Rur £1 
and 13 miles broad, and contain; i Hudſon's 
about 250,0co acres, naturally for. Wi paay bavi 
tified with rocks and ſhoals, «x. 20. long 
cept the entrance into the harbour Rur r 
of Port . which is ſo nar- of Domi 
row that only one ſhip can paſs at Wl 10ands, 
a time; but the harbour is one of from the 
the fineſt in the world, being fuf- ſide of tt 
ficiently capacious for 300 ſail of Wi racious, ; 
ſhips to ride in the utmoſt ſafety, Wi cipal one 
The ' iſland is overgrown with flect in 

wood, but remarkably healthy, France 

and not near ſo hot as er their We 
there being continually a breeze at bay has 
E. which keeps the atmoſphere: town, W 
cool, It has plenty of excellent mouth. 

water, a great number of wild RuT! 
hogs and deer, ducks, teal, pi- ter coun 
geons, and parrots ; and the ſea miles N. 
abounds with fiſh of all kinds, of Old E 
particnlarly crab-fiſh and fine tut - of War 
tle, Here are great quantities of Conne 


cocoa- nuts, wild figs, and excellent OLD 


grapes, But there are alſo ferpents, the forn 
called owlers, as big as a man's way riv 
waiſt, and 12 or 14 feet Jong, with raganſe 


a very wide mouth; when they Ry 
lie ftretched ont at length, they of Nei 


"appear like old fallen trunks of Sound, 


trees, covered with a ſhort moſs, and 10 
This iſland was totally uninhabit- | 

ed till the year 1742, when the 

Engliſh, under the command of 

Major Crawford, began a ſettle· 


ment, in order to protect the log- AT 
wood cutters, and ſecure a trade If 
with the Spaniards of Guatimala, Wi (int, x 
for cochineal, indigo, &e. On and 30 
the S. ſide it has ſeveral good hat- ney; 

bours, the principal of which is league: 
Port Royal. The N. coaſt is de- former 
fended throughout by a continued bears: 
reef of rocks, between which there ck; 
are very few paſſages for ſmall veſ- b ma 
ſels. This iſtand is ſo well fitvated WE ..:94 
that it may be regarded as the key WT 6 em 
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might command the trade of all 
the provinces round the bay. On 
the W. end of the iſlands are mea- 
Jows of ſeveral hundred acres, 
where they breed mules, which is 
the beſt part of the iſland, Rua- 


tan lies in the lat. of 17, 6. long. 
$8, 12. 2 

RuyxraT's River, a river in 
Hudſon's Bays where that Com- 
pany have a ſettlement, Lat. 57, 
20. long. 78, 2. 5 

Rur zkr's Bay, in the iſland 
of Dominica, one of the Caribbee 
Iſlands, where is excellent ſhelter 
from the winds, It is at the N. W. 
fide of the iſland, and is deep, ca- 
pacious, and ſandy, and is the prin- 
cipal one on the iſland, where a 
flect in the time of war with 
France may ealily intercept all 
their Weſt-Ladia trade, On this 
bay has been traced out”a new 
town, which is to be called Portſ- 
mouth, 

RUTLAND, a town in Worceſ- 
ter county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, 14 
miles N. of Leiceſter, and 5 N. 
of Old Rutland, near an E. branch 
of Ware river, which runs into 
Connecticut river. 

Ord RuTLAND, a town near 
the former, near the head of Half- 
way river, which runs into Nar- 
raganſet river, 

RYZ, a town on the S. coaſt 
of New-York, in Long Iſland 
Sound, 22 N. W. of New-York, 
and 10 from Eaſt Cheſter, 


8. 


AB A, one of the Caribbee 
Iſlands, ſmall, but very plea- 


fant, 13 miles N. W. of Euſtatia, 


and 30 8. W. of St. Bartholo- 
mew. It is between 4 and 5 
leagues in compaſs, and belonged 
formerly to the Danes. It ap- 


l ars at firſt ſight to be only a 


wek; but a Dutch colony ſent 
{© manure it from St. Euſtatia, 
ſound a valley in it large enough 


iv employ and ſubſiſt many fas» 


trade conſiſts. 
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milies; but the misfortune is, that 
this delightful place has no port, 
The fiſhing about it, eſpecially 
for the bonetta, is very advan- 
tageous z nor is there any want 
of other neceſlary refreſhments, 
The fea is ſo ſhallow near its 
coaſts, that the ſtones may be 
ſeen at the bottom ; ſo that only 
ſloops can come near it, nor even 
they any where but at a ſmalt 
ſandy creek on the ſouth ſide of 
the iſland, where the inhabitants 
lay up their canoes. There is a 
road cut out of the rock to the 
top of it, ſo ſteep, that it ſeems 
to be a fortification rendered im- 
pregnable by nature, it admitting 
only one perſon to paſs at a time, 
The inhabitants have in man 
places, for their greater ſecurity, 
piled up 2 4 heaps of ſtones on 
ſcaffolds, ſo diſpoſed, that by 
only pulling a rope the ſcaffolds 
fall, and diſcharge ſuch a ſhower 
of ſtones into the road, as would 
cruſh a whole army to pieces, 
The iſland is divided into two 
| kay containing about 50 fami- 
ies, and 130 ſlaves, who acquire 
a genteel livelihood by makin 
ſhoes, in which their incl 
They alſo culti- 
vate cotton, which they manu- 
facture into ſtockings. They have 
alſo a little indigo and cotton. 
They live in harmony with each 
other, and their houſes are con- 
venient and well furniſhed. Lat. 
17, 37. long. 62, 50, 

LirTLE SABA, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſlands, ſituated 
to the S. of St. Thomas, and 
belongs to the Danes, 

SABLE, an iſland in the Atlan- 
tic- Ocean, 35 leagues S. E. of 
Cape- Breton, It is ſmall, and 
without any port, or product, ex- 
cept briars. It is very narrow, 
and has the ſhape of a bow. In 
the middle of it is a lake 5 Jeagues 
in compaſs, and the iſland irfelf 
not more than ten. It has a ſand» 
bank at each end, one of which 


runs N. E, the other S. W. It 


F 
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has lofty ſand-hills, which m 
be ſeen, in clear weather, 7 or 
leagues off, Lat. 44, 15. longi- 
tude 59, 2. 

SAco-RIVER, a river in New- 
England, riſing in New-H#amp- 
ſhire, and, after a courſe of about 
$o miles, falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean, between Cape Porpus and 
Cape Elizabeth, in the province 
of Main. 

SacontT. See Rehoboth. 

SACRAMENT, Laxz ST. now 
called Lake George, a large col- 
lection of waters, connected by a 
trait with lake Champlain, a- 
bout 120 miles E. of Oſwego. 
At the S. end of this lake, Sir 
William Johnſon pained a victory 
over the Baron Dieſkau, com- 
mander of the French forces, in 
the year 1765. | 

SACRIFICES-ISLAND, a ſmall 
3Nand- in the Gulph of Mexico, 
about half a mile from the land. 
Griſolva, who diſcovered it in the 

ar 1518, gave it this name, 

om his finding on it a bloody 
altar and ſeveral dead bodies 
which he ſuppoſed the Indian? 
had ſacrificed the night before, It 
is very ſmall, and uninhabited. 
Lat. 19, 10. long. 96, 52. 

SAGADAHOC, a juriſdiction of 
n in New-Eng- 
land, granted by King Charles II. 
in the year 1634, to his brother, 
the Duke of York, and thence 
formerly called rhe Duke of York's 
Property. This territory, or tract 
of land, was then deſcribed in 
the following manner: all that 
part of the main land of New- 
© England, beginning at a certain 
« place called St. Croix, adjoining 
© to New-Scotland, in America 
« and from thence extending a- 
« long the ſea-coaſt, to a certain 
„place called Pimaquin, or Pi- 
% maquid, and fo up the river 
thereof to its furtheſt head as 
4 it tends to the northward, and 
« extending from thence to the 
« river Quenebee, and ſo up by 
„the ſhorteſt courſe to the river 
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« of Canada northward,” Thi, 
territory was then annexed to the 
government of New-York : hut 
the Duke, on the demiſe of his 
brother, Charles II. aſcending the 
throne of England, theſe lands, 
on his abdication, reverted to the 
crown, It is now called the 
county of Lincoln, in the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets Bay, New. 
England, to which government it 
belongs; who have lain it out 
into townſhips, as may be ſcen 
under the article M ain. 
SAGADAHoc-Rivre, the W. 
branch of the river Kenebeg, in 
York county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 
New- England. It riſes in lat. 4, 
50. N. E. of the White- Hills, not 
far from the head of Connecticut: 
River, and empties itſelf into 
Me1;ymeeting-bay, after having 
run a courſe of above 200 milcs, 
nearly N. and S. 
SAGUENAY, a province of Cars. 
da, bounded on the W. and S. W. 
by the river of the ſame name; 
on the N. E. by a nation of lu. 
dians, called Kileſhinozs ; on the 
N. W. by that of the Eſquimaux; 
and on the S. E. by the river 
St, Laurence, The territory and 
lands on each fide of the river 
were found ſo indifferent, and the 
iſt colony that ſettled at Tadouſſic 
ſuffered ſo much there, that the 
French were for a 1ing time diſ- 
couraped from ſettling in Canada; 
but at length failing up as high 
as Quebec, they found freſh en- 
couragement, and have ſince that 
time flouriſhed remarkably, til 
the whole country, together with 
Quebec, its capital, fell into cut 
hands in the year 1759. It yicids 
the greateſt plenty of marble of 
feveral kinds, fo that even the 
houſes of private perſons are ge- 
nerally built with it, 
SAGUENAY-RIVER, a rive! 
of Canada, having its ſource in 
the river of St. John, and, aſter 
a conſiderable courſe, falling in- 
to that of St. Lavrence, at the 
town. of Tadoutlac, It is 1% 
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thove 3 quarters of a mile wide 
at its mouth, and about 80 or go 
ſathoms deep; but higher up it is 
much wider, and this leſſening of 
iz breadth at its mouth pives it 
mote than a common rapidity ; 
thouth it is navigable for the 
urgeſt veſſe's above 25 leagues 
from its mouth, The harbour 1s 
ſuft cient to contain 25 ſail of men 
of wir, has good anchorage, and 
is well ſheltered from ſtorms, be- 
ing of a circular 2 deep, and 
ſurrounded at a diſtance with very 
high rocks, 

SAINTS, 2 iſlands near Gua- 
diloupe, See Xaintes. 

SALAMANCA DE BACALAR, 
2 ſmall, but thriving town of 
Mexico, tolerably well built, and 
fimated on the E. fide of the iſth- 
mus, which joins the peninſula of 
Yucatan to the continent. It con- 
tains about 120 houſes, with a 
bad fort, and a ſmall garr ſon, de- 
ſened to hinder the contraband 
trade, and the excurſions of the 
wo24 - catters, or baymen, but 
without effeft. It ſtands in a low 
fenny country, every where cover- 
ed with water, he air is un- 
healthy, and infeſte.l with muſke- 
toes, and the waters ſwarm with al- 


SALE u, a town of Welit-ſer- 
ſry, in North-America, ſituated 
about half-way up the river Sal- 
hem, from which it has its name, 
It contains about 120 families, 
114 is conſilered as one of the 
belt towns in _Welt-ſerſey, with 
regard to its fituetion, buildings, 
and trade ; it once gave name to 
a country. It lies 30 miles to 
the ſonihward of Philadelphia, 
and about 2 miles W. of the De- 
leer. Lat. 39, 35. long. 75, 51. 

SALEM, a town in the pariſh 
aud county of Dobbs, in the in- 
land part of N. Carolina, 

SALE M, the chief town of Eſ- 
ſex - county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 
New- England, 18 miles N. of 
Boſton, having one of the fineſt- 


built churches in the whole coun- 


ligators, Lat. 17, 2. long. 90, 30. 
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ty. Tt ſtands on a plain between 
2 rivers, and has 2 harbours, 
called Winter-harbour and Sum- 
mer-harbour, It was here that 
the planters of Maſſachuſets-Co- 
lony made their frit ſettlement ; 
and here the parliament, in 1774, 
removed the port from Boſton, 
when the preſent troubles in A- 
merica commenced, This town 
is very famous for building ſhips 
and fiſhing-ketches. A good trage 
is carried on from hence to the 
ſugar- iſlands. Latitude 42, 40. 
long. 70, 32. 

SALISBURY, a town in Eſſex- 
county, in the province of Maſſa- 
chuſets-Bay, in New- England, ſi- 
tuated on the N. fide of Merri- 
mack-river, which is there about 
half a mile broad, and over which 
there is a ferry. It ſtands near 
the ſca-coaſt, 40 miles N. of Boſ- 
ton, and 20 from Portſmouth, in 
New - Hampſhire, Lat. 42, 55. 
long. 70. 35. 

SALISBURY, a town in the 
county of Rowan, in N, Carolina, 
ſitnated in a trading path of Fre- 
derick ſburg, in S. Carolina, 

SALISBURY, or WIAT IAE, 2 
town in Litchfield county, Con- 
necticut, 2 miles N. W. of the 
Falls in Stratford - river, 8 miles 
S, of Sheffield, and 10 N. E. of 
Sharon. 

SAL1SBURY, in New-York, 
on the W. bank of Hudſon's-ri. 
ver, 24 miles N. of Kingſton, 7 
miles S. W. of Lunenburg, and 
5 N. W. of Livingſton. 

SALT-ISLAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin-Ifles. It is ſituated 
W. of Cooper's - iſland, in the 
King's- channel, and Sir Franc's 
Drake's- bay, and E. of peter's- 
iſland. Long. 63 Lat. 18, 4. 

SALUDA, a county in S. Caro- 
lina, which provides one of the 
regiments of militia, 

SALVADOR, ST. a ſmall city 
in the province of Gvatimala, in 
Mexico, ſituated at the head of 
a river, which at about 12 miles 
diſtance falls into the South-Sca, 
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Tt has a Spaniſh governor, but 
very little trade, and a ſmall num- 
ber of houſes, On the N. fide of 
it are lofty mountains, called the 
Chantales, inhabited by poor In- 
dians. In the bottom, where the 
town ſtands, are plantations of 
ſugar-canes and indigo, with a 
few farms for breeding cattle, 
Lat. 13, 5. long. 90, 3. 

SALVATEON DE YGUEY, a 
ſmall town in the iſland of Hiſ- 
paniola, 28 leagues E. from St. 
Domingo. It 1s famous for its 
ſugar- works and luxuriant paſ- 
tures, in which vaſt numbers of 
cattle feed, Latitude 18, 6, lon- 
gitude 67, 58. 

SAMBALLAS POINT, a rocky 
point, remarkably long and low, 
on the N, fide of the iſthmus of 
Darien, and ſo LT with rocks 
for a mile off ut ſea, that it is 
very dangerous coming near it, 
Lat. 9, 40. long. 78, 43» 

SAMBALLAS- ISALNDS, a 
multitode of ſmall iſlands ſcatter- 
ed at very unequal diſtances, ſome 
only 1, ſome 2, ſome 3, and ſome 
4 miles from the ſhore, and from 
one another, extending a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance along the nor- 
thern ſhore of the iſthmus of Da- 
rien, and with the adjacent caun- 
try, its hills and foreſts, of perpe- 
tual verdure, form a lovely proſ- 
pect from the ſea, Theſe iſlands 
ſcem to lie as it were parcelled out 
ju cluſters; and between moſt of 
them are navigable channels, by 
which ſhips may paſs through, 
and range along the coaſt of the 
iſthmus, the ſca between them 
and the ſhore being navigable 
from one end to the other, and 
affords every where good anchor- 
ing in firm ſandy ground, with 
good landing either on the iſlands 
or the main. In this long ehan- 
nel a number of thips may always 
find ſhelter, be the wind which 
way it will; ſo that it was the 
general rendezvous for the priva- 
tecrs on this coaſt, Moſt of theſe 
iſtands arc low, flat, aud fandy, 
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covered with a varicty of trees, 
aud abound with ſhell-fiſh of {. 
veral kinds: ſome of them alfa 
afford ſprings of freſh water, and 
convenient places for careening 
ſhips. The long channel between 
the Samballas and the iſthmus is 
from 2 to 4 miles in breadth, ex- 
tending from Point Samballas tg 
the gulph of Darien and the 
coaſt of the iſthmus, full of ſandy 
bays, with many brooks of watcr, 

SANDWICH, a town in Bart. 
ſtaple county, Plymouth Colony, 
New-England, 5 miles E. of Buz- 
zard's-bay, and 10 N. E. of Fal. 
mouth, on the iſthmus that forms 
the peninſula, near a river of the 
fame name, at the bottom of 
Cape-Cod- bay, whence runs a point 
of land called Sandy-Point ; and 
notwithſtanding its ſituation is 
but an inconſiderable place, has. 
ing no harbour, and the approach 
to it impeded by ſands. 

SANDY PoINT, a Cape, or point 
of land, in Baraſtaple county, Ply- 
mouth Colony, New - Eugland, 
forming the northern cape of the 
ſtrait between the main land and 
Nantucket-iſland, A pretty large 
ſand ſtretches off from the point 
to the eaſtward, and thence it had 
its name, Latitude-41, 24. los- 
gitude 92, 35. 

SANUY PoiNT, a conſiderablc 
town on the iſland of St. Chril- 
topher's. It is ſituated on the 
N. W. corner of the iſland, and 
was the capital of the Englit 
diviſion of the iſland bclore 
the treaty of Utrecht, when tlc 
iſland became the property of tic 
Engliſh. 

SANTA CRUZ, a ſmall town 
on the iſland of Cuba, 63 mils 
E. of the Havannah, It has 4 
good harbour at the bottom of th 
bay of Matanzas, Lat. 23, 1 
long. 81, 5, 

SAN TA CRuz, one of tit 
Caribbee-Iſlands, 8 leagues S. L. 
from Porio Rico, and 5 5. dd 
St, John, It is triangular, aboit 
8 or 9 leagues in length, 4 
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4 in breadth. It is a flat island, 
without mountains, and badly wa- 
tered. It was occupied by the 
Dutch and Engliſh, who having 
ſoon quarrelled, the. Dutch were 
beaten, and expelled in 1646, af- 
ter a very bloody engagement ; 
— 1200 Spaniards drove out 
the Engliſh in their turn; 2nd 
ſon after the French came, who 
expelled the Spaniards, The 
French, remaining maſters of the 
iſland, ſet fire to the woods, and 
the conflagration, upon which 
they —_ from the ſhips, laſted 
ſeveral months; as ſoon as it was 
extinguiſhed, they landed and cſta- 
dliſhed their fettlement, The ſoil 
ks remarkably fertile; producing 
tobacco, cotton, anatta, indigo, 
and ſugar, equally well ; and the 
progreſs of this colony was ſuch, 
that, in the ſhort ſpace of 11 
years after its foundation, it con- 
tained $22 white inhabitants, with 
2 proportiunable number of ſlaves, 
It ſoon after belonge4 to the Or- 
der of Malta, who, in 1664, ſold 
it to the French Weſt-India com- 
pany, The regviations of this com- 
pany were fo injurious, that this co- 
lony went to decay, and in 1636the 
whole of the inhabitants, amount- 
ing only to zoo whites and 400 
blacks, quitted the iſland ; when 
it was left deſtitute and uncul- 
tivated till 2733, when France 
fold its property to Denmark for 
164,c00 rixdollars. The Danes at 
firit reſtricted the trade ; but in 
1754, this and their other iſlands 
were opened to all the Daniſh 
ſubjefts, who began to import ne- 
groes, by paying 4 rix-dollars per 
head tax, There are now above 
30,009 flaves, who pay each a ca- 
pitation of x crown, "The la- 
bour of theſe negroes furniſh the 
eirgoes of 40 ſhips, whoſe bur- 
then is from- 120 to 300 tons. 
The plantations yield a little cof- 
fee, and ginger, ſome wood {or 
lolay-wofk, oo bales of cotton, 
and 12 millions weight of rough 
ſugar, This iſland is divided into 
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450 plantations, each plantation 
containing 150 acres, of 40,000 
ſquare feet each, Two thirds of 
the land are fit for ſugar. It has 
only one town, called Chriſtian- 
ſtæd, which is defended by the 
cannon of a fortreſs, as well as 
the principal hatbgur on the N. 
coalt 5 but another town is now 
building on the W. coaſt, to be 
called Frederickitzd, The gresteſt 
part of the inhabitants conſiſt of 
Engliſh, with Iriſh, Germans, 
Moravians, and a few Danes, The 
Engliſh and Dutch poſleſs the beſt 
plantations in the iſland, and the 
chief part of its riches paſs into 
the hands of foreigners, It re- 
ceived eonſiaerable damage by a 
ſtorm, Aug. 20, 1772, when the 
ſea ſwelled above 70 feet above 
the uſnal height, and the wind 
tore all the houſes near the ſhore 
even to the foundations; beams, 
planks, &c. flew through the air 
like feathers. The wall round 
the King's ſtorehouſes, though a- 
bove a yerd thick, was totally 
ſxept away, and the trees torn 
vp by the roots, which left 
holes in the earth 6 feet deep. 
250 perſons were overtaken by 
the ſea in their flight to the 
mountains; and at Chriſtian\tz1 
460 hovſes were demoliſhed, All 
the magazines and ſtores were ru- 
ined; and the {hips in the harbours 
were drove on ſhore, 50 and 100 
yards on land; and the whole da- 
mage computed at above 5,000,000 
of dollars. On the N. fide there 
is a Jarge bay, having in the mid- 
dle of it a little iſland; and on 
the W. ſide of this bay the Go- 
vernor's houſe is erected. Lati- 
tude 17, 49. long. 63 33- 

SANTA Fr, —Sce Fe. 

SANTA MARIA, a river in 
the iſthmus of Darien, falling 
into the gulph of St. Michael, in 
the South-Sea. The tide flows 
up it 8 or g leagues, and fo far it 
is navigablez but beyond that 
the river divides into 2 branches, 
and - only fit for canoes, 
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SANTA Marra, a town on 
the river of the ſame name, a- 
bout 6 leagnes from its mouth, 
It is a confiderable town, occa- 
ſioned by the gold-mines in its 
neighbourhood, which are worked 
to great advantage; but the coun- 
try about it is low, woody, and 
very unhealthy, Latitude 7, 30. 
long. 82, 20. 

SANTA MAR THA, a province 
of Terra Firma, in South-Ame— 
rica, bounded on the E. by Rio 
de la Hacha; on the S. by New 
Granada; ou the W. by Cartha- 
gens; and on the N. by tte 
North-Sea. Its extent from E. 
to W. is about 140 miles, and a- 
bove 200 from N. to S. The cli- 
mate is ſultry and hot, eſpecially 
near the fea-coaſt; but the tops 
of the high mountains are cover- 
ed with ſnow, which render the 
inland parts much colder... 

SanTA MakTHa, the capital 
of the above province, ſituated 
near the ſea, at the foot of a 
prodigions mountain, whoſe ſum- 
mit is generally hid in the clouds, 
but in clear weather, when the 
rop appears, it is covered with 
mcw, The city was formerly very 
pop ulous, but is now much de- 
cayed, occaſioned by the Spaniſh 
fleets not touching there, as they 
auciently uſed to do, The houſes 
in general are built with canes, 
and covered with palmetto-leaves 
ſome are covered with pantiles, 
The Governor of the province, 
N e with the other officers, 
reſides here. It is the fee of a 
biſhop, ſuffragan to the metro- 

olitan of New - Granada, The 
inhabitants trade with the In- 
dians in the neighbourhood, who 
bring hither earthen-ware and cot- 
toy-ituffs. The country round the 
city produces but few cattle, be- 
ing extremely mountainous, and 
the Spaniards who inhabit it are 
but few, At a league and a half 


diſtance from Santa Martha are 
large falt - ponds, from whence 


they extract very good ſalt, and 
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earry it into the neighbouring pro. 
vinces, Between the city and the 
mountains of the Andes, which 
are rocky and barren, the land is 
level, and produces abundance of 
oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and 
grapes. In ſome places there are 
gold mines, and in others precious 
ſtones of great value, Lat. 11, 47, 
long. 74, 15. 

SAONA, a ſmall iſſand near the 
S. E. point of the ifland of St. 
Domingo, abounding with plea. 
ſant woods and paſtores, but is at 
preſent uninhabited, and frequent. 
ed only by fiſhermen, at the time 
when turtles come on ſhore to lay 
their eggs. It lies but 5 miles 
from the neareſt part of St, Do- 
mingo iſflind, ahd 3 E. of St. Ca- 
taline, The N. and S. ſides of 
the iſland are foul and rocky; nor 
is the E. fide, where ſhips my 
ride in 7 or 8 fathom water, uchi 
ſheltered from the winds, It 1 
betu een 7 and 8 leagues in length, 
and about 4 in breadth. 

SAVAGH-IsTLAN D. Sce Walcs, 
North. 

SAVANNAH, a river in Caro- 
lina, riſing in the Apalachian 
Mountains, and, after a S. . 
courſe of 2co miles, falls into the 
ocean about 32 miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Pcrt-Royal ; the lower 
part of it ſeparates the colonies 
of Carolina and Georgia, 

SAVANNAH, the capital cf 
Georgia, fincly ſituated for trade, 
on the river of the ſame name; 
the navigation being very ſale, 
and ſhips of 300 tons burden miy 
lie cloſe to the town, and, if „. 
quiſite, go 200 miles above it, | 
is about 10 miles from the 1c, 
It has, beſides a church, a court- 
houſe, a ſtore-houſe, a goal, 1 
wharf, a guard-houſe, where art 
ſeveral cannon mounted, and-i 
conſtant watch; beſides ſome o- 
ther public buildings, and abort 
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fereral ſpacious ſquares and ſtreets, 
There is a regular magiſtracy ſet- 
tled in it, conliſting of 4 bailiffs, 
and a recorder, 2 conſtables, and 
2 tything-men, with a preſident, 
and 4 aſſiſtants of the council, 
whoſe board-days are commonly 
once a fortnight, and the courc- 
days 4 or 5, and ſometimes 6 in 
the year. The firſt houſe: in this 
town was begun on the gth of 
8 1733. The river here 
ſorms a half- moon, with banks on 
the S. fide 40 feet high, having on 
the wr a flat, which fGilors call 
a bluff, at leaſt 60 feet high from 
the river, and extending 5 or 6 
miles into the country. In the 
center of this half-moon the town 
is ſituated, and over-againſt it is 
an iſland, conſiſting of very rich 
paſture-land, On July 4, 1758, 
a dreadful fire broke out in the 
public Folature, or cuſtom-houſe, 
which deſtroyed the whole build- 
ing with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, 
that 30,000 lb. of cocoons were de- 
ſtroyed, with other goo ls of value, 
and it was with-theutmolt difficulty 
that the council-houſe, public re- 
cords, ſtores, &c. were preſerved. 
Lat. 32, 5. long. 8. 
SAYEBROOXK, the oldeſt town in 
the county of New- London, in 


_ the colony of Connecticut, in 


New-England, ſituated on the W. 
lide of the mouth of Connecticut- 
river,, 14 miles from New Lon- 
don, and 17 from Brentford E, 
it owes its name to the Lord Viſ- 
count Say and Seal; and the Lord 
Brook, by whoſe agent the town 
was built. Its fort was the ſecu- 


ty againſt the Pequet Indians, 


who attacked them in the year 


1637. The fort has alſo been of 
great uſe ſunce, in defending the 


entrance. of Connect cut river a- 
gainſt enemies more formidable 


ala 5 than the Indians. Lat. 41; 35. 


Dg. 71, 50. 
CARBOROUGH, the Capital of 
e iſland of Tobago, one of the 


q Caribbee-Iſlands. It is but in its 
atant ſtate, having been began 


SCH 


fince the year 1763, when te 
iſland was ceded by the French 
to the Engliſh; however, it flou- 
riſhes beyond the moſt ſanguine- 
expectation. 

SCATART, a fmall iſſand on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Cape Breton. It is. 
6 miles in length, and 2 in breadth, 
but uninhabited. Latitude 46, 5. 
long. 59, 15. TD 

SCHENECTADY, a town in the 
county of Albany, in the | wt 
vince of New-York, ſituated ons 
the banks of the Mohawks-river,, 
rs miles N. W. of Albany. It 
is compact and regular, built prin— 
cipally of brick, on a rich flat of 
low land, ſurrounded with hills. 
It has a large Du'ch church, with» 
a ſteeple and town-elock near the 
center, The windings of the ri- 
yer through the town and fields, 
which are often overſlowed in the 
ſpring, form, about harveſt, a. 
moſt beautiful proſpect. The 
lands in the vale of Schenectady 
are ſo fertile, that they are com — 
monly folll at 45]. per acre, Tho“ 
the farmers uſe no-manure, they 
till the fields every year, and they 
always produce full crops of wheat 
or peate,, Their church was in- 
corporated by Gen, Coſby and 
the town has ihe privilege to ſent 
a member to the aſſembly. From 
this town our Indian traders ſet 
out for Oſvego. Latitude 42, 35». 
long. 74, 20. f 

SCHUCADYERO, a fall vil- 
lage, ſituated on the exſt fide of 
the mouth of the river Santa Ma-- 
ria, in the iſthmus of Darien, It 
ſt nds upon a ring ground, open 
to the gulph of St. Michzel, fo» 
that it is fanned with freih bycezes. 
from the .ſeca, which renders it 
very healthy. Is has a fine ri-- 
valet of freſh water, and ſerves. 
as a place of refreihment for the- 
miners. Lat, 7, 50. long. 82, 5. 

SCHUY LKI LL, a river in Pen- 
ſylvania, which has the tide above: 
5 miles above Philadelphia, where: 
there is an impaſlable fall; aud! 
3 miles higher another not much. 
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better; but from thence to Read- 
ing is a fine gliding current, with 
a gravelly and even bottom all 
the way. 

SCITUATE, a maritime town 
and harbour in Plymouth connty 
and Colony, in New England, 
ſituated at the N, E. corner of 
the county, 5 miles S. of Hing- 
ham, and 8 E. of Abingdon, 

SCOTLAND, NE W.,eSce No- 
2 Scotia. 

SCRIVAN, a good harbour on 
the eaſt ſide of the iſthmus of 
Darien, but ſo full of rocks at 
the entrance, that none can paſs 
with ſafety but ſuch as are ac- 
quainted there, Lat, 9, 12, long. 
78, 40. 

SHEBA ISLAND.,—See Saba. 

SCRUB ISLAND, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin Iſlands, ſituated to 
the W. of Virgin Gorda, and E. 
of the north end of Tortula, on 
which it depends, Long. 62, 57. 
lat, 18, 25. 

SEABROOK,—fce Saybrock, 

SEGOV1a, New, a ſmall city 
in the juriſdiction of Guatimala, 
in New Spain, 30 miles N. of New 
Granada, It has ſeveral gold- 
mines in its neighbourhood, tho” 
the city is ſmall and thinly peo- 
pled, Lat. 12, 42. long. 87, 31. 

SEGURA DE LA FRONTERA, 
a large town in the province of 
Tlaſcala, and kingdom of Mexico, 
70 miles W. of Xalappa, and in 
the road from Vera Cruz to Mex- 
ico, It lands in a temperate cli- 
mate, and a country remarkably 
fertile, producing large quantities 
of corn and fruits, particularly 
grapes; but the Spaniards will 
not ſuffer any wine to be made 
from them, that they may be the 
better able to keep the Indians 
in fubjection. Lat. 19, 28. long. 
100, 10. 

SENECAS, a tribe of Indians 
near the banks of lake Erie, 


SEVEN-ISLANDS BAY, on 


the N. fide of the river St. Lau- 
rence, and is a very ſecure har- 
bour for las in any wind, 25 
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leagues from the W. end of An. 
ticoſti, in lat. co, 20. and uy 
one of the French King's poſl; 
for trading with the Indiars, 

SHARON, a town on the ach. 
ern boundary of Litchfield coun. 
ty, Connecticut, ro miles S. W. 
of Saliſbury, on a branch of the 
Stratford river, and 12 miles N. W. 
of Kent. 

SHEFFIELD, a town in Ham. 
ſhire county, Maſſachuſets - Bay, 
in the S. W. corner of the county, 
near the boundary of the colony 
of Connecticut, 10 miles N. of 
Saliſbury, on a branch of the 
Houſatonik river, 

SHELTER ISLAND, an iſland 
in the bay at the E. end of Lon 
Iſland, New York, 5 miles from 
E. to W. and 7 from N. to S. 

SHERBORN, a town in Mid. 
dleſex county, Maſlachuſcts-Bay, 
3 miles W. of Natick, on a branch 
of the Charles river, 9 miles S.. 
from Marlborough, and 6 N. fron 
Med way. 

SHERBORN, the only tout 
in the iſland, of Nantucket, Nes 
England, and is fituated on (he 
N. tide of the Iſland, whoſe chid 
inhabitants are fiſhermen. | 

SHIPPENSBURG, a town !! 
Cumberland county, Penſylivani, 
fituated about 12 miles N. E. frn 
Chambers-Town, and 24 S. V. 
from Carliſle, on a branch of tit 
Suſquehannah. 

SHREWSBURY, the principi 
town of the county of Monmou!l, 
in New Jerſey, ſituated on i 
ſemhern bank of a river of iv 
own name, and near the fa. ! 
is a conſiderable place, cor ſiſſig 
of near 200 families, with ot! 


plantations of 30, oco acres. Lu 


40, 18. long. 74, 38. | 

SILLERY, a colony on the! 
ſide of the river St. Lauren, 
about a mile above Quebcc, 
called from a gentleman of t. 
name who eſtabliſhed it. It b 
nothing conſiderable but a % 
belonging to the Jeſuits befor: 
was taken by the Engliſh, 
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SILVER SPRING, a town in 
Barnſtaple county, Plymouth Co- 
lony, New England, on the pe- 
ninſula that forms Cape-Cnd bay, 
ftuated between Belinſgate and 
Eaſtham on the W. ſide, where 
the peninſala is about 5 miles over. 

S$S1MON, Sr. an iſland near 
the north mouth of the Alata- 
maha river, in the colony of 
Georgia. It is about 45 miles 
in length, and from 2 to 4 in 
breadth. It has a ſtrong battery, 
erected on it in the year 1742, 
for the defence of Jekyl found, 
in which 10 or 12 forty-gun ſhips 
may ride in ſafety, This iſland 
has a rich, fruitful ſoil, full of 
oak and hickery trees, intermixed 
with meadows and old Indian 
fields. In the middle of this 
iſland is the town of Frederica. 

$1M$BSURY, a town in Hart- 
ford county, Connecticut, to which 
belong ſome copper-mines, lt 
is ſituated W. of Windior, and 
N. of Frmington. 

SLOKUMS-lSLAND, the third 
in ſize of the Elizabeth Iſlands, 
at the mouth of Buzzerd's bay, 
Barnſtaple county, Plymouth Co- 
lony, New England, It is almoſt 
circu'ar,being near 5 miles round, 
and lies W. of Tinkers- Ile. It 
is near the ſame diſtance from 
Briſtol county as Barnſtaple covn- 
ty, viz. 12 miles, 

SMITHTOWN, in King's 
county, Long Ifland, New York, 
is ſituated on the N. coaſt of the 
iſland, near the Sound, at the 
bottom of a cove, 7 miles E. of 
Huntingdon. 

SNOW-Hi Lt, a ſmall town 
in the county of Somerſet, in the 
eaſtern divion of Maryland. 

SocoNus co, a province of 
New Spain, running 70 leagues 
along the coaſt of the South Sea, 
bounded on the N, by the pro- 
vince of Chiapa, on the E. by 
thoſe of Vera Paz and Guatimala, 
and on the W. by the Pacihc 
Ocean and part of the province 


of Tlaſcala, The climate is very 
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hot; the rainy ſeaſon long, name. 
ly from April to September ; and 

orms are very frequent: ſo that 
the country is very far from being 
either healthy or pleaſant. Nor 
does the ſoil produce much corn, 
but great quantities of indigo and 
cocoa- nuts, which are ſent by 
ſea to all the other parts of New 
Spain. 

SOLIDAD, LA, or the Deg. 
SERT, a cloyſter of bare-footed 
Carmelites, ſituated on a hill 
leagues N. W. of Mexico, incloſed 
with a high ſtone-wall, 7 leagues 
in compats, The hill, on which 
the monaſtery ſtands, is ſurround. 
ed with rocks, in which they have 
dug caves for oratories, Here the 
3 Chapter of the Order is 

eld, and here are gardens and 
orchards 2 miles in compaſs, filled 
with the choiceſt European fruit. 
trees. 

SOMBIERO, a ſmall deſert 
iſland among the Caribbees, 18 
miles N. W. of Anguilla, depen- 
dant on Barbuda, It confiſts of 
an eminence, to which the Spa- 
niſh diſcoverers gave the name, 
as it bore the reſemblance of a 
hat. It is about 1 league long, 
and near as much broad, Lat. 
18, 30. long. 62, 30. 

SOMER Or SUMMER IsLE$s,— 
See Bermudas. 

SOMERS, a town in Hartford 
county, Connecticut, near the ri- 
ver Willimanti, which runs into 
the Thames. It is 19 miles S. E. 
of Springfield, and 46 N. of New 
London. 

SOMERSET, a town in the 
county of the ſame name, in Ma- 
ryland, Delawar, 

So MERSET CoUNTY, the 
molt ſouthern diſtrict in Mary- 
land, containing one pariſh only, 

SorRREL RIVER, a river in 
the proviace of New York, It 
riſes in lake Champlain, and, af- 
ter a courſe of about *g miles, 
falls into the river St, Laurence, 
in the lat, of 46, 10, long. 72, 
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SoRREL Fos r, a ſmall fort 
built by the French on the weſt- 
ern point of the mouth of Sorrel 
river. 

SrANIARD's Bay, an excel- 
lent harbour on the eaſtern coaſt 
of the iſland of Cape-Breton. Its 
mouth is only a thouſand paces 
wide, but grows broader within, 
and, at a league's diſtance from 
its mouth, divides itfelf into 2 
arms, both which are navigable 3 
leagues up, and are very fafe har- 
bours, Lat. 46, 2c. long. 58, 29. 
Sr ANIsH- Town, formerly 
the capital of the iſland of Ja- 
maica, being the reſidence of the 
Governor, and the place where 
the Aſſembly and grand Courts 
of E are kept. It was found- 
ed by Chriſtopher Columbus, who 
received the title of Duke de la 
Vega, from this town, which he 
called St. Jago de la Vega. And, 
being an inlend town, it has 
much lefs trade than Kingſton, 
but more gaiety. Many perſons 
of large fortunes reſide here, and 
make a figure proportionable; the 
number of cobches kept here is 
very great.-Sce Jago de la Vega, 


SraAnN1lSH-Tow N.,—Sce Vir. 
gin Gorda. 
SrEjkIGHT's Tow, a place in 
the iſland of Barbadoes, formerly 
much frequented by the Briſtol 
traders, and thence called Lit- 
tle Briſtol, It is a very pretty 
town, containing abont 450 well. 
built houſes, diſpoſed into four 
regular and ſpacious ſtreets, of 
which the longeſt is called Jew's- 
ſkreet, and, with the other three, 
leads down to the water-fide, Ihe 
planters in that part of Barbadces 
called Scotland, uſed to ſhip cf 
their goods here for England, 
u hich occaſioned the building of 
ſtorchouſes, and a concourſe of 
people reſort hither, to the great 
advantage of the town; but moſt 
of the trade is now removed to 
Bridgetown. It has a church, de- 
dicated to St. Peter, which gave 


STA 


name to its precinct, and is the 
place where the monthly ſeſſions 
are held. The town is defended 
by two forts, beſides another in 
Heathcote's bay, ſome diſtance 
S. of the town. One of the above 
forts ſtands in the middle of the 
town, and is mounted with 1, 
| wy ; the other, which hath za, 

ands at the N. end of it. But 
there are, beſides theſe, ſeveral 
platforms on the ſea ſhore, erected 
after the commencement of the 
late war, Latitude 10, 9. long, 
59. 21. 

SPaINGPFIELD, Eagr and 
West, two towns in Hampſhire 
county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, have 
their diſtinctions from being ſitu- 
ated on each ſide of Connecticut 
river, near where Welt-Springheld 
river branches off, about 8 miles 
below the falls. 

SQUAM, a large creek on the 
N. F. fide of Cape Ann, a few 
leacues from Boſton, in New- 
England, 

STAMFORD, a town and river 
in Fairfield county, Connechicut, 
on the N. coaft of Long Iſland 
Sound, 7 miles from Greenwich, 
and 10 from Norwalk. 

STANINGTON, a town and 
harbour in New London county, 
Connecticut, 8 miles E. of News 
London. 

STAT#N-ISLAND, an iſland 
forming the county of Richmond, 
in the province of New York, 
about 9 miles N. W. of New-York 
city. It is about 12 miles long, 
and at a medium 6 in breadth, 
On the S. fide is a conſiderable 
tract of good level land; but the 
iſland is in gereral rough, and 
the hills high, but pleafant and 
fruitful, Ihe inhabitants are 
principally Dutch and French. 
The former have a church; but 
the Jatter, having been long with- 
out a miniſter, reſort o an epiſ- 
copal church in Richmond tewn, 
a poor mean place, and the only 


one in the iſland. Ihe miniſter 
receives. 40l. per annum, ruled” 
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by a tax upon the county, Lat, 
he 40, 34. long. 74, 22. 
STEPHEN'S For, a ſquare 
fort in the province of New Hamp- 
hire, ſituated on the eaſtern bank 
ef Connecticut river, 30 miles N. 
of the village of Northfield, and 
59 S. W. of Crown-Point, 
STOVGA TON, a town in Suf- 
folk county, Maſſachuſcts-Bay, 5 
miles S. of Milton, and 10 N. E. 
of Walpole. 

S row, a town in Middleſex 
county, in Maſſachuſets-Bay, on a 
branch of the river Concord, 
about 20 miles W. of Cambridge. 
SUDBURY, a town in Middle- 
ſex county, Mailachuſets - Bay, 
ſituated on a river of the ſame 
name, which runs into Concord 
river. It is about 5 miles 8. of 
Concord, and 14 W. of Cam- 
dridge, 

Sur FOLK COUNTY, a diviſion 
in Maſſachuſets - Bay, including 
Boſton, Boſton- harbour, &c. 
SUFFOLK Cour rx, a diviſion 
of the province of New-York, 
including all the eaſtern part of 
Long - Iſland, Shelter - Iſland, 
Fiſher's-Iſland, Plum-Iſland, and 
the Ile of Wight. This large 
county has been , ugh ſettled, and, 


id except a ſmall epiſcopal congre- 
Y, gation, conſiſts entirely of Engliſh 
Ye Preſbyterians, The farmers are, 


for the moſt part, graziers, and, 


1d living at a great diſtance from New 
d, York, the principal part of their 
x produce is ſent to the markets of 


Boſton and Rhode-Ifſland. The 


L, Indians, who were formerly nu- 
* merous here, are now very incon- 
le ſiderable; and thoſe that remain 
0 generally bind themſelves ſervants 
* to the Engliſh. 


SUNBURN, a town in New 
Welt Jerſey, on the E. bank of 


re 
* the E. branch of the Delawar 
1T river, 12 miles S. E. of Philipſ- 


burgh, 

SUNBURY, a town in the diſ- 
trict of Southern, in the province 
of Georgia, 


SUNDERLAND, a town in 


SUT 
Hampſhire county, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, on the E. ſide of Connecticut 
river, 8 miles N. E. of Hat field, 
and 2 8. E. from Deerfield, 

Sur zRloR LAKE, a large 
collection of waters, or rather a 
freſh-water ſea, being near 100 
leagues in length, andyo in breadth, 
and interſperſed with ſeveral very 
conſiderable iſlands, The middle 
of it lies in the lat, of 47, 10. 
long. 85, 10, The country round 
it is very little known, being fre- 

uented only by the Indians in 
their huntings. It is 500 leagues 
in circuit, 

SURRY, an inland county in 
the diſtrit of Saliſbury, North» 
Caro ina. 

SURRY, one of the counties of 
Virginia, lying to the N. of that 
called Iſle of Wight county. It 
contains 111,050 acres of Jand, 
and has two parilhes, namely, 
Southward, and Lyon's Creek, 

SUSSEX, a county in New 
Weſt Jerſey, 

SUSSEX, one of the counties 
in Penſylvania, and had its name 
from Mr. Penn's ſeat in the coun» 
ty of Suſſex, in England, It lies 
along Delawar- Bay, and is inha- 
bited by planters, whoſe plantati- 
ons lie ſcattered at a diſtance from 
one another, according as the ſet - 
tlers made choiceof ditfcrent ſpots 
of ground, 

SuSQUEHANNA, a river who 
riſes near the lakes in the country 
of the Mohawks, in New York, and 
running S. his ſeveral falls, which 
prevents its having any extenſive 
navigation inland; yet one of its 
branches extends itſclf near the 
head of the Ohio, where is a car- 
rying-place for 40 miles, and 
makes way for a communication 
with that river. It empties itſelf 
into Cheſapeak-Bay, in Maryland, 

SUTTON, a town in Worceſter 
county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, on a 
branch of Mumford river, 7 miles 
N. of Uxbridge and Douglas, and 
the ſame diſtance E. from Oxford, 
and 9 S. from Woxrceiter, 
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SwANSzY, a town of New- 
England, in New-Plymouth Co- 
lony, ſituated at the mouth of 
Providence river. 


tolerable trade, Lat, 42. 5. long, 
71, 10. 
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ABAGO, or ToBAGo, one 
of the Carribbee-Iflands,— 
See Tobago. 

Tas sco, a province of Mex- 
ito in New Spain, bounded on the 
W. by that of Guaxaca ; on the 
E. by that of Yueatan; on the N. 
by the Gulph of Mexico, and bay 
of — 280 along which it ex- 
tends about 40 leagues from E. to 
W. It is a narrow ſlip runniog 
along the ſca-ſhore ; but neither 
very healthy, nor the ſoil remark- 
ably fruitful, The ſea-ſhore of 
Tabaſco is quite deſticute of har- 
bours, but has the mouths of two 
large rivers, both riſing in the 
neighbourhood of the South- Sea, 
one of which is called Tabaſco, 
and has the capital of its province 
ſituated on its banks; as well as 
further W. the city Chiapa, the 
capital of that province, They 
have alſo great plenty of cocoa- 
nuts, which they ſend tc Vera 
Cruz, Moſt of the country is flat 
and moiſt, has many marſhes and 
lakes well ſtocked with fiſh, It 
rains 9 months out of the 12, ſo 
that the air is exceſſivel damp, 
and in Feb, March, and April, 
remarkably hot, when infinite 
ſwarms of gnats and other inſets 
are produced, The coaſt, from 
the begining of September tp the 
end of March, is object to tem- 
peſtuous northerly winds, which 
render failing dangerons during 
that ſeaſon. The Spaniards brought 
hither vines, lemon, orange, and 
fig trees, which ' all thrive here, 

ere are large thickets of man- 
groves and bamboes, and great 
woods of cedar, Brabl, &c. fre- 
quented by lions, tigers, wild 


It is a large 
ſcattering town, but carries on a 
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bears, and deer, They have great 
numbers of rabbits, , apes, and 
ſquirrels, with the common fruits 
of America, beſides rice, barley, 
and garden-herbs, different ſpe. 
cies of European fowls, and others 
to us unknown, On the banks 
of a river, called alſo Tabago, are 
great numbers of cabbage- trees, 
1co feet high, and the largeſt cot. 
fon-trees ever ſeen in any part of 
the world, 

TaBasco, or VILLA Hen. 
MosA, the contemptible capital 
of the above province, called alſo 
by the Spaniards Nueſtra Sennora 
de la Vittoria, from a great victory 
obtained here by Cortez on his 
firſt arrival. It ſtands on an iſland 
at the mouth of the river Grijalva, 
go miles E. of Eſpirito Santo, 
and 160 S. E. of Mexico. The 
river Grijalva divides itſelf, near 
the ſea, into 2 branches, of which 
the weſtern falls into the river 
Tabaſco, which rifes in the moun- 
fains of Chiapaz and the other 
continues its courſe till within 4 
leagues of the ſea, where it ſub- 
divides, and ſeparates the iſland 
above mentioned from the con- 
tinent, The iſland of Tabafco, 
on which the town of that name 
is built, is about 12 Jeagues long, 
and 2 and 4 broad. The town 
is not very large, but well built, 
and conſiderably enriched by a 
conſtant reſort of merchants and 
tradeſmen at Chriſtmas, Lat. 17, 
40. long. 93, 39. 

TACUNGA.——See Latacunga. 

TAbouvsAc, a fmall place on 
the banks of the river St. Lau- 
rence, at the mouth of the river 
Saguenay. It is a place of great 
traffic and refort for the wild 
natives, who bring hither large 
quantities of furs to exchange for 
woollen cloths, linen, iron and 
braſs utenſils, ribbands, and other 
trinkets, The mouth of the ri- 
ver on which it ſtands is defended 
by a fort erected on a rock, al- 
moſt inacceſſible, Lat. 46, 50» 
long. E8, 3. 
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Tarnor CounTy, a diſtrict 
of * lying on the W. of 


Kent, from which it is divided 
by a double row of trees, and is 
bounded on the S. by Cecil coun- 
ty. In this county, the capital, 
formerly called Oxford, but now 
Williamſtadt, is fituated. — See 
Willamſtadt. 
TaMAROAS, or TAMARoOs, 4 
large iſland of Florida. It lies a- 
bout 25 leagues above the Ohio, 
with an Indian nation oppoſite to 
it on the continent, of the ſame 
name; alſo another denominated 
Cahokia, who dwell on the banks 
of Chepillſo.—Sce Florida, 
TAMALEQUE, an inland city, 
in the province of St, Martha, on 
the coaſt of Terra Firma. It 1s 
ſituated on the banks of the river 
Magdalena, and carries on a trade 
on that river from New Granada 
to Carthagena, from whence it is 
above 250 miles, 
TAaPANATEPEQUE, a town of 
Guaxaca, and audience of Mexi- 
co, in the province of this name. 
It ſtands at the foot of the moun- 
tains Quelenos, at the bottom of a 
bay in the South-Sea; and is one 
of the pleaſantelt places in this 
country, and the beſt- furniſhed 
with fleſh, fowl, and fiſh, being 
contiguous both to the fea and a 
river, amidſt rich farms ftocked 
each with between 1000 and 4000 
head of cattle, Here are delight- 
ful walks of orange, lemon, ci- 
tron, fig, and other fruit-trces, 
TAvuNTON, a town in Briſtol 
county, Plymouth Colony, New- 
England, on the river Titiquit, 
4 miles S. W. from Rainham, 
and 6 N. E. from Dighton. 
TECOANTEPEQUE, a town 
of Guaxaco and Mexico. It lies 
at the foot of a mountain, on the 
top of which is a volcano. _ 
TENERIFFE, a town of San- 
ta Martha and Terra Firma, It 
ſtands on the caſtern bank of the 
reat river Santa Martha, below 
ts junction with that of Magda» 
lena, about 135 miles from the 
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city of Santa Martha, towards the 
S. the road from which capital to 
Teneriffe is very difficult by land; 
but one may go eaſily enough 
from one to the other, partly by 
ſea, and partly by the above-men- 
tioned river, 

TzqQuaJo, or Tiquas, a pro- 
vince of Mexico; according to 
the accounts of ſome Spaniſh tra- 
vellers, being about lat. 37, where 
they found 16 villages. 

ase a place of Penſyl- 
vania, where the Swedes have a 
meeting-hovſe, but whether lying 
on the borders of the county of 
Buckingham, or thoſe of Phila- 
delphia, does not appear, 

TERRA DE LATRKATON, i. e. 
the Ploughman or Labourer's 
Land, one of the northern coun— 
tries, which the Engliſh call 
New- Britain. It lies S. W. of 
Groenland, with Hudſon's Straits 
and part of the Atlantic-Ocean 
on the N.E. and the latter alſo 
on the E. on the S. E. it is divided 
from Newfoundland by the ſtraits 
of Belleiſte ; on the S. it has the 
gulph and river of St. Laurence, 
with part of Canada; and on the 
W. Hudſon's - Bay. It extends 
from lat. 50 to 63, and from 
long. 51 to 79. It is nearly of a 
triangular form, We have no 
knowledge of its inland parts, and 
but an imperfect one of its coaſts, 
The extreme poverty and brutd 
fierceneſs of the people dwelling 
near the ſca- ſliore, with the ver 
pinching coldneſs of the climate, 
have deterred the Europeans from 
making any fcttlements there, 
This country is inhabited by a 
fi-rce and ſavage people, called 
Eſkimaux,—which ſec. 

Not long ago, a new fea or 
trait was diſcovered on the weſt- 
ern ſide of this land from Hud- 
ſon's-Bay ; but whether it be 
only a gulph, or communicates 
with Hudſon's-Bay, or the North 
Sea, is a point not yet aſcertained, 
All that we find from the belt 
maps is, that the entrauce into 
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that ſea lies between lat. 58 and 


TENA Firma, a kingdom of 
South America. It begins north- 
wards at the river of Darien, and 
ſtretching itſelf along by Nombre 
de Dios, Bocas de Toro, Bahia del 
Almirante, and is terminated weſt- 
ward by the river de los Dorados, 
in the North Sea, Touards the 
South Sea, beginning on the weſt- 
ern part, it extends from Punta 
Gorda in Coſta Rica, by Punta 
de Mariatos, Morro de Puercos, 
to the Gulph of Darien, whence 
it continues ſouthward along the 
coaſt, Hy Puerto de Pinas and 
Morro Quemado, to the Bay of 
St. Bonaventura. Its length from 
E. to W. is 180 leagues, but, if 
meaſured along the coaſt, it ex- 
ceeds 230; and its bread b from 
N. to S is the ſame with that of 
the iſthmus, including the whole 
province of Panama, and part of 
that of Darien. It contains the 
three provinces of Panama, Da- 
rien, and Veraguas: which others 
ſubdivide, from W. to E. into 
Popayan, New Granada, or Santa 
Fe, or Caſtello del Oro, and New 
Andaluſia on the S. then, going 
from F. to W. Venezuela, Rio 


de la Hacha, Sinta Martha, Car- 


thagena, and Terra Firma Proper, 
which is the iſthmus of Darien, 
on the N. 

Terra Firma has part of Peru, 
the Amazon's coun'ry, and part 
of Guiana, on the S. the river 
Oroonoko, which parts it from 
Guiana, on the S. E. the Atlantic 
Ocean on the E. and that part of 
it called the North Sea on the N, 
and the South Sca on the W, 
where the iſthm us of Darien alſo 
parts it from Mexico, or New 
Spain, | 

The narroweſt part of the iſth- 
mus is from the rivers Daricn and 
Chagre, on the North Sea, to 
thoſe of Pito and Caymito on the 
South Sea; and here the diſtance 
from ſez to ſca is about 14 leagues: 
afterwards it increaſes in breadih 
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towards Choco and Sitara; and 
the ſame weſtward, in the pro. 
vince of Veraguas, forming an 
interval of 40 leagues from ſea 
to ſea, 

Along this iſthmus run thok 
famous chains of lofty mountains 
called the Andes; which, begin. 
ning at ſuch a prodigious diſta ce 
as the Terra Magellanica, traverſe 
the kingdom of Chili, the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres, through 
Peru and Quito ; and from the 
latter province they contract them- 
ſelves, as it were, for a paſſage 
through this narrow iſthmus: 
afterwards, again widening, they 
continue their courſe through Ni- 
carapua, Guatimala, Coſta Rica, 
St. Miguel, Mexito, Guajaca, la 
Puebla, and others, with ſeve- 
ral arms and ramifications fur 
ſtrengthening, as it were, the 
ſouthern with the northern parts 
of America, 

The capital of the whole king- 
dom of Terra Firma, as well as 
of its particular province of the 
ſame name, is Panama; belides 
which are the two citics of Porto- 
Bello and Santiago de Nata de los 
Cavalleros, with one town, ſome 
few forts, ſeveral villages and 
country - feats, &e, Ihe other 
places in the two remaining dil- 
tricts are not very conſiderable, 

TITRRA Fikma PROPER,— 
See Darien, 

TESTIGOES, iſlands near the 
coalt of New Andaluſia, in Jerra 
Firma, in South America. 

TIWEESBURX, a village in 
Middleſex county, Maflachutets- 
Bay. 
ane a river of Neu- 
England, which, riſing in a lake 
N. of the Maflachuſets country, 
runs directly ſouth, and falls ir- 
to the ſca, below New Lordon, 
and E. of Connecticut river, I his 
is a conſiderable flream, wich ſe- 
veral ſmall branches, the princt- 
pal of which are called Glaſs 1i- 
ver, Ruſſel's Delight, and the 
Indian river, 
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TuoMAs, ST. or the Danes 
ſs.anD, the largeſt and moſt 
northerly iſle 19 leagues to the 
E. of Porto Rico, one of the Vir- 
gia-Iſles, in the Weſt-Indies It 
is about 3 leagues in length, and, 
on an average, one in breadth. 
The foil is ſandy, and badly wa- 
tered, It abounds with potatoes, 
millet, mandroca, and moſt forts 
of fruits and herbage, eſpecially 
ſugar and tobacco; but is ex- 
tremely infeſted with mulſketoes, 
and other troubleſome vermin. 
This iſland produces oranges, ci- 
trons, lemons, guavas, bananas, 
and fig-trees; but they have few 
horſes or black cattle, yet are ſur- 
niſhed with leſh-=meat enough from 
Porto Rico, Here are excellent 
kids, and all ſorts of wild-fowl, 
but from the numbers of people, 
and great plenty of money here, 
provibons are, as is molt com- 
monly the caſe, dear. Here is a 
ſafe and commodious harbour, 
with 2 natural mounds on it, cal- 
culated, as it were, for placing 2 
hatteries for the defence of its 
entrance, Though the iſland is 
only 6 or 7 leagues in circuit, it 
his 2 maſters; the Dances and 
Brandenburghers, the latter of 
which are under the protection of 
the former; though all the trade 
here is carried on by the Dutch, 
under the name of the Danes, 
Nearly in the center of the har- 
bour is a ſmall fort, without ditch 
or out -Wworks; and the town, 
which begins about 50 or 60 paces 
W. of it, conſiſts chiefly of one 
long (treet, at the end of which 
is the Daniſh factory, a large 
bnilding, with convenient ware- 
houſes for the ſtowage of the 
goods, as well as the reception of 
regroes, in which article they 
trade with the Spaniards. On the 


the right fide of this factory is the 


brandenburg quarter, conſiſting of 
2 little ſtreets, full of French re- 
fugees from Europe and the iſlands. 
Molt of the houſes are of brick, 
being built and tiled in the Dutch 
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faſhion; yet but of 1 ſtory high, on 
account of the foundation, where, 
before they dig to the depth of 3 
feet, they mect with water an4 

uickſands. The trade of this 

mall iſland, particularly in time 
of peace, is very conſiderable: 
this being the ſtaple for ſuch traf- 
fic as the French, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Spaniards, dare not carry on 
publicly in their own iſlands : 
and in war-time privateers bring 
their prizes hither for ſale. A 
great number of veſſels trade from 
hence along the coaſt of Terra 
Firma, and return with a great 
deal of ſpecie, or bars, and valua- 
ble merchandize; ſo that the place 
is wealthy, and always well-ſtock- 
ed with all forts of goods, In 
1688 the Daniſh factory here was 
attacked and plundered by the 
French buccaneers, A large bat- 
tery has ſince been erected, mount- 
ed with 20 pieces of cannon, In 
Aug. 30, 1772, it ſuffered 200,c00 
dollars damage, by a moſt violent 
ſtorm. 

THREE RIVERS,Scc Treble 
R:ver, 

TipzxRon Carr, a round 
black rock, which is the moſt 
weltern point of the whole iſland 
of Hiſpaniola, in the Weſt-Indies, 
See H:ſpaniola and St, Domingo, 

TicxLE-ME-QUCKLY HARA- 
BouR, ſo called by the Engliſh, a 
fine little ſandy bay of Terra Fir- 
ma Proper, on the iſthmus of 
Darien, at the N. W. end of a 
riff of rocks, with good anchorage 
and ſafe landing, the extremity of 
the rocks on one fide, and the 
Samballas iflands (the range of 
which begin from hence) on the 
other fide, guard it from the ſea, 
and ſo form a very good harbour, 
It is much frequented by pri- 
vatcers. 

T1conDERAGO, a fort, built 
by the French in the year 1756, 
on the narrow paſlige, or com- 
munication, between the lakes 
George and Champlin. It had all 


the advantages that art or nature 
es 
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could give it, being defended on 
3 ſides by water ſurrounded yt 
rocks, and by half of the fourt 
by a ſwamp, and where that fails 
the French erected a breaſt-work 
9 feet high. 

TIN EKERS-IsLAN D, the ſecond 
largeſt of the Elizabeth-iflands, at 
the entrance of Buzzard's-bay, and 
is the middlemoſt of the three, It 
is about 1 mile W. from Naſhawn- 
i ſland, and about 8 from the neareſt 
Jand of Barnſtaple county, This 
iſland is about 3 miles from N. to 
S. and 1 and 41 from E. to W. be- 
tween it and Naſhawn is a chan- 
nel for loops, as well as between 
it and Slokums-ifle, about 1 mile 
further W, 

Tis BURY a town on the S. ſide 
of the iſland of Martha's Vine- 
yard, New- England; fituated a- 
bout 9 miles from Chilmark, on 
a convenient creek, and inhabited 
by fiſhermen. 

TLAScALA, or Los ANGELOS, 
a province of New - Spain. —Sce 
Angelos. 

TI AS c ALA, the antient capital 
of Angelos, once the ſee of a bi- 
ſhop, 45 miles E. of Mexico, and 
60 N. of Los Angelos, its mo- 
dern capital, It has a pleaſant 
ſite on the banks of a river which 
runs into the South-Sea; but is 
moſtly inhabited by Indians, who 
in general are very rich, being 
free from all taxes and duties, as 
we obſerved before ; and — 
been entirely converted to chriſ- 
tianity, they have ſeveral good 
e and monaſteries, In 
Gage's time there were no lets 
than 28 towns and villages under 
the juriſdiction of this city, con- 
taining 150, oco families: he writes 
that it was worth all the towns and 
villages between J. a Vera Cruz 
and Mexico, the former being 
140 miles S. E. of it. When the 
Spaniards firſt arrived here, it con» 
tained 300,000 inhabitants; and 
it had a mark*t-place large enough 
to hold 3c,coo buyers and ſellers; 
that iu the ſhambles were ſeldom 
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leſs than 15,000 ſheeps, 4000 ox. 
en, and 2000 hogs, But matter; 
were ſo much altered, that Ge. 
melti, who was here in 1698, ſay;, 
it was then become an ordinar 
village, with a pariſh-church, in 
which hangs up a picture of the 
ſhip which brought Cortez to Ly 
Vera Cruz, This city, according 
to Captain Cook, ſtands in the 
valley of Atliſco, which is a league 
and an half over, producing aboye 
100,000 buſhels of wheat in x 
year. Lat. 19, 51. long. 102, f. 

Toa, one of the 2 rivers (Baja. 
mond being the other) which 
empties itſelf into the harbour of 
Porto Rico, ia the Antilles ifland 
of the ſame name. It riſes from 
Mount Guiame, on the S. fide of 
the iſland, about 16 leagues from 
the town, and, running N. in 4 
large ſtream to Mount Curvas, «i. 
vides itſelf into a branches, be- 
twixt which the other river Baja. 
mond has its ſource, 

TosBaco, or YVaBAGo, one of 
the Caribbee- Iſlands, 30 miles N. 
of Trinidad, and 120 S. of Bar. 
badoes, It is about 72 miles long, 
and 12 broad. It was firſt pe. 
pled by the Dutch, who made an 
eſtabliſhment there in 1632, who 
were expelled by the Indians, and 
ſoon after the Courlanders took 
their place, under the protection 
of the Engliſh, The French con- 
quered this iſlund, and returned it 
to the Dutch, who they expelled 
in 1677, and left it deſolate, From 
this period it continued as a ncu— 
tral iſland till the peace of 1763. 
when it became the property of 
the Engliſh, It is about 2; 
leagues in circumference, and 4- 
bounds throughout with little hills 
that might be cultivated, and has 
a few craggy mountains at ihe 
N. E. end, out of which run nu- 
merous ſtreams and rivers, The 
air is cooled by the ſea-breezes, 
that, notwithſtanding its vicinity 
to the line, it becomes very ſup- 
portable to Europeans, The coat 
aftords 10 or 12 large and conve- 
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vient bays, among whom are 2 
where the largeſt ſhips may an- 
chor, All ſorts of vegetables and 
uſeful trees are very abundant 
here, and ſome of the laſt grow 
to a prodigious ſize; there are be- 
ſides whole thickets of ſaſſafras of 
a ſuperior quality, as well as of 
thoſe trees which afford the true 
gum-copal. There is produced a 
baſtard kind of the nut-meg, and 
cinnamon trees, and the woods are 
full of game and wild hogs. The 
ſoil, though ſametimes 2 is 
always black, deep, and as fruit- 
ful as in any other of the Carih- 
bees; and it is aſtoniſhing to ſee 
the activity and ſucceſs with which 
the culture of this iſland has a- 
riſen and increaſed ſince the peace. 
The whole iſtand is comprized in 
7 diviſions, and conteins 52,058 
acres They reckon at preſent 
286 plantations, among whom 40 
for ſugar, of which he iſland ex- 
por's already above 30% hogl- 
heals a year. On the F. fide is 
the riſing town of Scarborough, 


| Near the coaſt, and principally to- 


wards the S. are ſome families of 
the Caribbs, Tobago is not lia- 
ble to hurricanes, like the other 
Caribbee-Iflands, owing to its vi- 
einiiy to the continent, Lati- 
tude 11, 36. long. 59, 10. 

Torv, a town of Terra- Fir- 
ma, with a harbour on a bay of 
the North-Sea. The famous bal- 
ſam of the ſame name comes from 
this place; 114 miles S. W. of 
Carthagena. Lat. 9, 36. longi- 
tude 77, 8. 

Tomaco, a large river of Po- 
payan, and Terra Firma, about 
3 leagues to the N. E. of Galla- 
Ifle., And about a league and an 
half within the river is an Indian 
town of the ſame name, tho' but 
imall, the inhabitants of which 
commonly ſupply little veſſels 
with proviſions, when they put in 
here for refrcſhment, At this ri- 
ver hegins a great wood, extend- 
ing 10 or 12 leagues to the ſouth- 
ward, All along this coaſt are ſe- 
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veral rivers, at whoſe heads both 
the Spaniards and Indians wait 
for gold which wathes down from 
the mountains, This is a very 
rainy place, eſpecially from April 
to October, which is the winter 
ſeaſon here: at which time from 
hence all northward along the 
coaſt of Mexico is continual thun- 
der and lightning, with rain, and 
ſeveral violent tornadoes or whirl- 
winds, The land-marks here are, 
that the land is higher than the 
coaſts of Gorgona, and very full 
of hills and trees, particularly one 
very high mount, 

Tor TA, a mountainous barren 
part of New-Biſcay province, in 
Mexico; yet molt of the neigh - 
bout ing parts are pleaſant, abound- 
ing with all manner of provitione, 

TorsFIErD, a town near the 
middle of the county of Eſſex, 
the molt N. of the Maſſichuſets- 
Bay. lt has a very pleaſant fitua- 
tion, but no river near it, and is 
the midway between Reading and 
Rowley, 

TorTorsEs, ThE River or, 
lies 10 miles above a lake 20 miles 
long, and 8 or 10 broad, which 
is formed by the Miſliippi, in 
Louiſiana, or Carolana, and Flo- 
rida. It is a large fine river, 
which runs into the country a 
good way to the N. E. and is na- 
vigable 40 miles by the largeſt 
boats, 

TorTOLA Is, one of the 
Virgin - Iſlands, near Porto Rico, 
on which depend the little iſlands 
of Joſt Van Dykes, Little Van 
Dykes, Guana- iſland, and Beef 
and Thatch iſlands. Inthis, which 
is the principal of the Engliſh 
Virgin - Hflands, is almoſt all the 
trade carried on; it is near 5 
leagues long, and 2 broad, but 
badly watered, and reckoned un— 
healthy. They cultivate cotton 
here, which is much eſteemed by 
the manufacturers. Long. 63, 35. 
Lat. 18, 15. 

ToR TU GA, SALT, or SAL 
To RTV GA, an iſland on the W. 
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of New- Andaluſia, and Terra Fir- 


ma, ſo called in coutradiſtinction 
to the ſhoals of Dry Tortugas, 
near Cape Florida, and to the iſle 
of Tortuga, near that of Hiſpa- 
niola, It is pretty large, uninha- 
bited, and abounds with ſalt, It 
lies in lat, 11, 36. and long. 64, 
14 leagues northerly from Marga- 
rita, and 17 or 18 from Cape Blan- 
co on the main. The E. end of 
Tortuga is full of rugged, bare, 
and broken rocks, which ftretch 
themſelves a little way out to ſea, 
At the S. E. part is an indifferent 
| wn road for ſhipping, and much 
requented in peaceable times by 
merchantmen, who come hither 
to lade ſalt, from May to Auguſt, 
For at the E. end is a%large ſalt- 
pond within 200 paces of the ſea, 
Near the W, extremity of the 
iſland, on the S. fide, there is a 
jimall harbour and ſome freſh wa- 
ter, That end of the iſland is 
full of ſhrubby trees; but the E. 
end is rocky, and bare of trees, 
producing only coarſe graſs, The 
turtles, or tortoiſes, come into 
the ſandy bays to Jay their eggs, 
and from hence the :ſland has its 
name. There is no anchoring 
ary where but in the road where 
the {:it-ponds are, or in the har- 
bour, 

TorTUuGas, or ToORTUDAS, 
one-of the Antilles-lfles, in the 
Weſt-Indies, near the N. coaſt of 
Hispaniola. It was formerly the 
great reſidence of the buccaneers, 
and lies off Cape St. Nicholas, 86 
miles N. of Petit Guaves, and 35 
Spaniſh leagues E. from Cuba, It 
is ſurrounced with rocks on the 
N. and W, fides; and the road 
on the E. fide is very hard to 


find, and very difficult and dan- 


gerous when found, by reaſon of 


rocks and ſands; and the difficul— 


ty of accels, probably, made this 
the reticat of the bhuccaneers, 
The Spaniards, however, deſtroy- 
ed their ſettlements here in 1638, 
with extreme cruclty ; notwith- 
ſtanding which the buccancers te- 
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turned, and ſettled here ag:'s, 
under the command of Capt. Wil. 
les, an Engliſhman : but not long 
after he was obliged to abandon i: 
to the French, who were harraſſed 
many years by the Spaniards, and 
driven off the ifland more then 
once, The French, however, hay. 
ing conſtant ſupplies from their 
their iſlands, and being joined 
from time to time by adver- 
turers of all nations, they (til! 
kept up their claim, and at lat 
* only fixed them ſelves in this 
little illendd, but began to make 
ſcttlements on the W. end of 8, 
Domingo, where they built ſome 
villages and ſeveral forts, It i; 
rocky, eſpecially on the N. fide; 
yet full of tall palms and other 
trees, producing not only tobacco, 
but yellow ſanders, guiacum, gum- 
elemi, china-rcct, aloes, ſugar, 
indigo, cotton, ginger, oranges, 
citrons, apricots, bananas, maize, 
aromatic — and molt of the 
fruits which grow on the other 
iſlands, together with peaſe, ard 
the uſual roots for food, But 
from want of ſprings the people 
are forced to ſave rain-water :n 


ciſterns, Here are great numbers 


of wild boars, which they arc for- 
bid to bunt, as ſerving for pro- 
viſions whenever an invaſion c- 
bliges the inhabitants to rctire 
into the woods, Bcſides parrots, 
thruſhes, and other birds, hie 
are wild or wood pigeons, which 
arc very good at a certain ſeaſon, 
but at other times are lean and 
bitter. Here is ſtore of land and 
ſea crabs, uh ch, if eaten fre- 
quently, occaſion giddineſs, and 
dinnetſs of fight, The N. part of 
the iſland is deſolate, from the att 
being unhealthy, as well as the 
coaſt rugged ; but the S. part is 
pretty populous, with good an- 
chorage, and abounds with ff, 
It has but 1 convenient harbour, 
the entrance into which 1s by 2 
channels, and is capable of te- 
ceiving large ſhips. It lies at the 
bottom of a dcep bay in that pait 
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of the country called the Low- 
Lands, And the town of Cayo- 
na is defended by fort Dageron, 
ſo called from a French Gover- 
nor, the founder of this now flou- 
riſning colony. Latitude 20, 10. 
long. 73, 15. 

TovtrovsE PorrT, former! 
called Port St, Peter, on the coal 
of Cape Breton, juſt at the en- 
trance of the Strait of Fronſac, 
It lies between a ſort of gulph, 
called little St. Peter, and the iftes 
of St. Peter, oppoſite to thoſe of 
Madame, or Manrepas. 

TowNX$HEND, a village at the 
N. extremity of Middleſex coun- 
ty, Maſſachuſets-Bay, near the N. 
branch of the Nathnay-river, 

TREBLKk - RIVER, fo called 
from 3 rivers which center their 
ſtreams abont a quarter of a mile 
below the town, and fall into the 
great one of St. Laurence, It 
ſtands in Canada Proper, and was 
tormerly the capital of the French 
government, and much reſorted 
to by ſeveral nations, u hieh come 
down thoſe rivers to it, and trade 
in various ſorts of furs. The 
town has palliſades round it, be- 
ing commodiouſlly ſituated in the 
center of the country, and conſz- 
quently free from the eruptions of 
the Iroquois, It was the reſidence 
of the Governor, who kept a ma- 
jor under him, wich a monaſtery 
of Recollets, who are the curates 
of the place, It was likewiſe the 
common emporium, or mart, to 
which the natives uſed to bring 
their furs and other commoditics 
to ſell, before the Engliſh firſt 
feed it and the ſetilement at 
Montreal. The town itſelf is 
faid to be but thinly peopled, 
though the inhabitants are weal- 
thy, and the houſ:s very large 
and richly furniſhed, The coun- 
try round it is pleaſant, and fer- 
tile in corn, fruits, &c. and has a 
E number of lordſhips, and 


andſome ſeats belonging to it: 


on cach ſide of the river are great 


numbers of gentecl houſes, hard- 
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ly a gun-ſhot from one another, 
and the river is covered with plea- 
ſure and fiſhing- boats, which catch 
vaſt quantities of fiſh, eſpecially 
eels of a prodigious ſize, Thete 
commonly come in with the tide, 
and are caught in baſkets laid for 
the purpoſe ; and being ſalted and 
barrelled will keep good a year, 
The town is about 5o miles S. 
from Quebec, and the failing up 
and down from one to the other 
extremely pleaſant, and even 15 
leagues further up. Lat. 46, 51. 
long. 75, 15. 

TRENTON, the county town 
of Hunterdon, in New-Jerſey, It 
is ſituated on the Delawar-river, 
27 miles N. of Philadelphia, and 
is a pretty well-built town, where 
the buſineſs of the county is tranſ- 
acted. 

TRIESTE, an iſland of Yuca- 
tan, in Mexico, It hes on the 
W. fide of Port- Royal- ifle, and 
is about 3 leagues from W. to E. 

TrxrixNtinanD, or TRINITY, & 
town of New-Granada, and Ter- 
ra- Firma, about 23 miles N. E. 
of St. F&, It itands on the eaſtern 
bank of the river Magdalena. 
The fite is very convement, but 
the inhabitants have had frequent 
wars with the neighbouring In- 
dians, who are of a martial. and 
turbulent diſpoſition. 

TRTNTDA D, PRINTDADA, OF 
FIN IT, an iſland of New-An- 
daluſia, in Terra- irma. It part- 
ly forms the ſtrait of Paria, or 
Bocca de Drago, and is much lar- 
ger than any of thoſe on this 
coaſt, Its eaſtermoſt point lies in 
lat. 10, 38. long. 60, 27. This 
iſland is 36 leagnes in length, and 
19 or 20 in breadth, Its climate 
is unhealthy, the iſland being very 
often covered with thick fog“. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who was 
there ſome time in the year 1503, 
and exam ined the iſland, gives an 
account that the northern part of 
it is high land; but that its ſoil 
was good, proper for planting of 
ſugar-canes, tobacco, &c Fler 
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are ſeveral ſorts of animals, plen- 
ty of wild hogs, fiſh, fowl, and 
fruit. It alfo produces maize, 
caſſava, and other roots, and in ge- 
neral all that is commonly found 
in America, Ihe port of St. Jo- 
ſeph, on the W. ſide, is the prin- 
cipal one on the iſland. The in- 
habitants are a mixture of Spa- 
niards and Indians, who are lazy, 
thieviſh, and ſuperſtitious. It is 
ſubject to Spain. 

IRINI DAD, LA, an open town 
of Veragua, and audience of Mexi- 
co. It ſtands on the banks of the 
river Belen, 3 leagues from the 
ſea, but the inland way to it is 
almoſt impaſſable: it lies & leagues 
E. from La Conception, and 124 
miles 8. E. of Guatimala, and 
belongs to Spain, Lat. 13, 12. 
long. 94, 15. 

FRINIDAD, or LA SONSO- 
NATEF, a port-town of Guati- 
mala Proper, in Mexico, or New 
Spain. It ſtands on a bay of the 
South Sca, about 4 leagues from 
Acaxatlz, 65 miles S, E. of Pe- 
tapa, and 162 from Guatimala. 
It contains 4 or 500 Spaniſh fa- 
milies, beſides Mulattoes and In- 
dians, with' 5 churches and a mo- 
naſtery, To this place are tranſ- 
perted all the goods which are 
brought to Acaxatia from Peru 
and Mexico, It is 3 leagues from 
the town to the harbour, which 
is of great reſort, as being the 
chief place of trade, as has been 
juſt mentioned, between New Spain 
and Peru, and the ne-reſt landing 
harbour to Guatimala, ſor ſhips 
A hich come from Panama, Peru, 
and Mexico, But it is a place of 
no defence, In the neighbour— 
hood are 3 volcanoes, Ihe coaſt 
is low, but with good anchorage. 

TRINIDAD, A, one of the 
fea-ports and towns on the ſew h 
part of the iſland of Cuba, in the 
Weſt-Indies, which is under the 
juriſſiction of the diſtrict of Spi- 
titu Santo. 

TRINITY PoRT, a large bay 
of Martinico, one of the Carib» 
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bee Iſlands, It is formed on the 
8. E. ſide by the point Caravelle, 
which is 2 leagues in length, and 
on the other ſide by a very high 
hill, about 350 or 400 paces in 
length, which only joins to the 
main-land by an iſthmus not a- 
bove 200 feet broad. The k. 
ſide, oppolite to the bottom of 
this bay, is ſtopped up by a chain 
of rocks, which appear level with 
the water when the ebb-tide is 
ſpent, 

I he town here is a very thriving 
place, being the reſidence of fe- 
veral merchants, as well as of 
the Lieutenant governor of the 
Cabes-Terre,and much frequented 
by ſhipping, eſpecially from Nantz, 
the cargoes of which arc ſure here 
to meet with a quick ſale; the 
people, who are very numerous 
in the adjacent parts, chuſing n- 
ther to buy what they want near 
at hand, than to ſend for it from 
the Baſſe-Terre. Beſides, during 
the hurricane ſeaſon, ſhips have 
a ſafe ſtation in this port, Aro- 
ther advantage they have here is, 
that, when they ſet out for Ev- 
rope, they are to the windwar! 
of all the iſlands, and ſave above 
zoo leagues in their paſſage, which 
they would find by the way ef 
St, Domingo or Porto Rico. he 
this pariſh takes in all the reſt cf 
the Cabes-Terre, the church 13 
only a wooden ſtruture, Gre: 
quantities of cocoa, ſugar, cotton, 
&c. are made here and in the 
neighbourhood, 

TRxois RIVIERES, the fant 
with Treble River, -which ſce. 

TRO FIC KEYS, are (mil 
iflands or rocks on the N. of Cr: 
Iſland, and off the E. coaſt of 
Porto Rico, and have their name 
from the great number of 'I rop'c 
birds which breed there, and art 
never ſeen but between the 1ro 
pics. 

Truro, a village in Barr ſtaple 
county, Plymouth Colony, Nes 
England, near the northern «© 
tremity of Cape-Cod harbour, 
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TauxliLTo, or Nos TAA SE- 
x10 A DE LA Paz, a town of 
New Granada ( Venezuela ), and 
Terra Firma, 125 miles 8. of 
Maracaibo lake, and ſubject to 
Spain. On the ſouthernmoſt bank 
of the lait-mentioned lake is a 
village called Truxillo, depending 
on this city, and whither its in- 
habitants uſed to carry meal, biſ- 
cuit, bacon, and other proviſions, 
which they embark on that river, 
where they are tranſporied into 
other provinces of South Ame- 
rica, by which means they drive 
a very profitable trade. This they 


do twice a year, in May and No- 


vember. The city is in lat, 9, 
21. long. 69, 15. 

TauxiLro, a town of Hon- 
duras and Guztimala audience. It 
ſtands high, about a league from 
the North Sea, and between two 
rivers, the mouths of which, with 
ſome iſlands before them, form 
the harbour at the bottom of St. 
Giles's bay, above two leagues 
broad, being deep and fecure, and 
deſended by a caſtle, but its trade 
is inconſiderable. The country 
is exceed'ng fruitful! in corn and 
grapes, and, notwithſtanding the 
heat of the climate, very popu- 
lous. The city is defended by 
a thick wall towards the ſea, and 
is inacceſſible but by a narrow, 
ſteep aſcent, The caſtle joins to 
the wall, and ftands on a hill. 
Behind the city are very high 
mountains, It lies zoo miles N. E. 
of Amapalla, Lat. 15, 36. long. 
88, 36. 

Tryon CounTyY,inthe diſtrict 
of Saliſbury, the moſt weſtern of 
all North Carolina, which has 
its W. boundary the Tryon or 
White Ohe Mountains, ard is 
the boundary on the S. to South 
Caro ina. 

Tuc vo, a town of New Gra- 
nada and Terra Firma, {t ſtands 
in a valley of the ſime name, 
every where ſurrounded by moun- 
tains, and not above half a league 
in length and bieadth, A river 


- 
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divides the place in two, The 
air is very healihy, and the ſoil 
fruitful, producing plenty of pro- 
viſions, wheat, fruit, ſugar-canes, 
&c, The woods abound with 
game, It lies 209 miles S, of 
Maracaibo city, Lat. 7, 10. long, 
68, 36. 

TurLyPEHocKENn-Town, a 
town in Lancaſter county, Pen- 
ſylvania, on a branch of Schuyl- 
kill river, 6 miles W. of Middic- 
town, 5 miles N, of Heidelberg, 
6 N. E. of Lebanon, aud 65 N. W. 
of Philadelphia. 

Tu s xs lsANDs, ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
lich, N. E. of St. Domingo about 
35 leagues, and 60 S. E. from 
Crooked Ifland, where the Ber- 
mudans come and make a great 
quantity of falt, The ſhips which 
tail from St. Domingo frequently 
pals in light of it, 

Tu SCARORAS, a nation of 
Indians, ſituated near the Mo- 
hawks river, in the province of 
New York, 

TyYz&kY,an iflind at the mouth 
of the river Savannah, in Georgia, 
to the ſouthuard of the bar. It 
is very pleaſant, with a beautiful 
creck to the W. of it, where a 
ſhip of any burthen may lie ſafe 
at anchor, Here is preat plenty 
of deer, and a lighthouſe 80 feet 
high.-Sce Savannah, 

TYRRELL, a Maritime county 
in the diſtrict of Edenton, North 
Carolina, ſituated in a low, ſwam- 
Fy tuation, with Aibemarle Sound 
N. and Pamitico Sound S. the At- 
Ientic E. and Bertie county W. 
In it is ſituated Bath town, 


V. 


Accu or Cow's Is LAND, 

about 3 leagues from the 
iflz2:24 of St, Domingo, one of 
the Antilles. The ſo.l is very 
good, w.th two or thrce tolerabl2 
ports, It lies very convenient for 
a trade with the Spaniſh colonics 
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on the continent and with Cay- 
enne. Only black cattle and hogs 
are kept on it, 

Vartpivia.-Sce Baldivia, 

VALLADOLI1D, a town of Yu- 
catan, and audicnce of Mexico, in 
New Spain, It is called by the 
Indians Comayagna, and is fitu- 
ated on a river. The ſeat of a 
biſhop has been lately transferred 
hither from Truxillo; it is the 
reſidence of a governor, and they 
worked ſome ſilver mines in the 
neighbourhood; but they are o- 
bliged to deſiſt, as it depopulated 
the province, which otherwiſe en- 
joyed a good air and a fruitful 
ſo'l, Their chief trade, beſides 
logwood, is maize, cotton, wheat, 
honey, and wax, in abundance; 
and its paſtures feed an incredible 
number of cattle. They export 
ſkins, caſſia, ſarſaparilla, wool of 
the guanaco, and ſilver in fmall 
| won ties, It 1s little known to 

rangers, but lies 30 miles W. 
of the guiph of Honduras, 170 
S. W. of Truxillo, and 65 S. E. 
of Merida, Lat. 14, 10. long, 
$1, 21. 

Van Drx ES, Jos r and 
IITIIE„, two of the ſmaller 
Virgin Iflands, ſituated to the 
N. W. of Tortola, Long. 63, 
15. lat. 18, 25. 

VEGA, S7. JAGO DE IA, 
See Spaniſh Town, in the ifland 
of Jamaica, 

VENEZUELA, a province of 
Terra Firma, It is bonrded on 
the E. by Caraccas; on the S. by 
New Granada; on the W. by Rio 
de la Hacha ; and on the N, by 
the North Sca. It abounds with 
wild beaſts and game producing 
plenty of corn twice a year, with 
Fruit, ſugar, and tobacco, and the 
beſt cocoa-plantations in America, 
Here are very good meadows for 
eattle. It ſpreads round a gulph 
ef the ſame name, that reaches 
near 30 leagues within land; and 
the middle of this country is 
taken up by a lake 20 leayues 
long, and 30 broad, with a cit» 


— 
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cumference of 80, and deep e- 
nough for veſſels of 30 tons: it 
communicates with the gulph by 
a ſtrait, on which is built the city 
of Maracaibo, which gives name 
to both lake and ſtrait, which is 
defended by ſeveral forts, who 
were attacked in the laſt century 
by Sir Henry Morgan, and the 
whole coaſt laid under contribu. 
tton, and Maracaibo ranſomed. 
The length of this province is 
about 100 leagues, and its breadth 
equal, It had its name from its 
fmall lagoons, which make it ap- 
peer like Venice at the entrance 
of the lake. It was the ſcene of 
cruelties in 1528, when above a 
million of Indians were maſſacred 
by ſome Germans, who were ex- 
tirpated by the natives. This 
maſſacre was renewed in 1550, 
when it was again depopulated, 
when a great number of Black 
flaves were brought from Africa, 
and was one of the principal c- 
pochs of the introduction of Ne- 
groes into the Weſt- Indies. Soon 
after a revolt of the Negroes was 
the reaſon of another waſſacre, 
and Venezuela became again a de- 
tert. At preſent it is inhabited 
by oc, oo inhabitants, whe live 
tolerably happy, and feed vaſt 
quantities of European ſheep. They 
cultivate tobacco and ſugar, u hich 
are famous over all America, 
They manufacture alfo ſeveral cot- 
ton ſtuffs. And in this province 
are gold-ſands, with many po- 
puicus towns, 

Fts capital of the fame name, 
or Coro, (which ſome diſtingu-h 
as two,) ſtands near the ſea-coaſt, 
about 50 miles S. E. of Cape &. 
Roman, Lat, 10, 30. long. 70, 
15. 

VENEZUELA, a ſpacious gulph 
in the ſame province, communi- 
cating by a narrow ſtrait witch 
Maracaibo lake, 

VENTA De CRuz, a town 
on the iſthmus of Darien and 
Terra Firma. Here the Spaniſh, 
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to-Bello is embarked on the river 


| Chagre, 40 miles S. of the latter, 


and 20 N, of the former, Lat, 
9, 26. long. 81, 36. 

VI RA CRUz, the grand port 
of Mexico, or New Spain, in the 
E. extremity of the province of 
Tlaſcala, or los Angelos, with a 
harbour which will only contain 
39 or 35 ſhips, and thoſe ſome- 
times expoſed to terrible accidents 
from the fury of the N. E. winds: 
it is defended by a ſquare caſtle 
upon a rock of a neighbouring 
iſland, called St. John d'Ulua, in 
the gulph of Mexico, which is 
furniſhed with a numerous artil- 
lery and a ſmall garriſon, This 
is a place of very great extent, 
and perhaps one of the molt con- 
ſilerable in the world for trade, 
it being the natural center of the 
American treaſure, and the ma- 
gazine of all the merchandize ſent 
from New Spain, or of that tranſ- 
ported hither from Europe, It 
receives a prodigious quantity of 
Eaſt India goods over land from 
Acapulco, being brouzht hither 
from the Philippine Iſles, Upon 
the annual arrival of the flota 
here from Old Spain, a fair is 
opened, which laſts many weeks, 
when this place may be ſaid to 
be immenſely rich. Its ſituation 
is unhealthy, from the rank bogs 
around it, and the barrenneſs of 
the ſoil, The rains make it very 
unhealthy from April to Novem- 
ber. Moſt of its houſes are built 
of wood, and the number of Spa- 
viſh inhabitants is about 3000, 
Mulattoes and Mungrels, who call 
themſelves whites, Vera Cruz 
having been taken and plundered 
ſeveral times by the buccaneers, 
the Spaniards 3 built forts, 
and placed cent inels along the 
coalt, their ordinary garriſon con- 
liſting only of 60 horſe, and 2 
companies of foot. At the Old 
Town, 15 or 16 miles further W. 
Cortez landed on Good-Friday, 
1518, when, being determined to 
conquer Mexico or die, he ſunk 
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the ſhips that tranſported his 
handful of men hither, La Vera 
Cruz ſtands 215 miles S. E. of the 
city of Mexico, Lat. 18, 4t, 
long, 102, 15, 

VERAGUAa, by Ulloa made a 
province of Terra Firma, but o- 
thers have it as a province of 
Guatimala and New Spain; join- 
ing on the W. to Coſta Rica, on 
the E. to Panama, with the North 
Sea on the N. and the South Sea 
on the S. The coaſt was firſt diſ- 
covered by Chriſtopher Columbus 
in 1495, to whom it was granted 
with the title of Duke, and his 
poſterity (till enjoy it. This pro- 
vince is very mountainous, woody, 
and barren; but has inexhauſtible 
mines of ſilver, and ſome of gold, 
the duſt of the latter being found 
among the ſands of the rivers, 
Santiago de Veraguas, or Santa Fe, 
is the capital, but a poor place; 
and in this province is the river 
Veragua, on which that town 
ſtands. 

Vera PAE, a province of 
Guatimala audience, and New 
Spain. It has the bay of Hon- 
duras and Yucatan on the N. Gua- 
ti mala on the S. Honduras on the 
E. and Soconuſco, with part of 
Chiapa, on the W. is 48 leagues 
long and 28 broad, One half of 
it is healthy, and the other nor. 
The country is ſubject to earth- 
quakes, thunder, and nine months 
rain. The ſoil is mountainous, 

ielding little corn, but abounding 
in cedar, &c, Here are wild 
beaſts, The principal commo- 
dities are drugs, cocoa, cotton, 
wool, honey, &c, 

Its capital of tne ſame name, 
or Conan, ſtands on the weſt fide 
of a river, which runs into Golfo 
Dolce, 184 miles eaſt of Guati- 
mala, Lat, 15, 10. long. 93, 15. 

VERE, one of the pariſhes of 
Jamaica, having Manury-bay in 
it, a very ſccure road for ſhipping, 

VERMILLION, PURPLE, or 
RED Sta, the name given by 
ſome to the gu'ph of California, 
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Vitta Rica, or ALMERIA, 
a town of Tlaſcala and New 
Spain. It ſtands on the coaſt, and 
on a ſmall river, with an indiffe- 
rent port, but in a hetter air than 
Vera Cruz, 20 leagnes north of 
the latter. A clandeſtine trade 
is carried on here between ſome 
Spaniſh merchants on ſhore, and 
the French of St, Domingo and 
Martinico, 

VII IIA, LA, a town and river 
of Veragua and Guatimala audi- 
ence, in New Spain, Its ſite is 
— the (ſtreets regular, and 

outes pretty, with ſeveral farms, 
and fine ſavannahs in the neigh- 
bourhood, The river is very 
large, and at low water breaks at 
the mouth as on a flat ſhore; ſo 
that great ſhips anchor within can- 
non- hot, but barks of about 40 
tons may go up a league and a 
half. The harbour is higher about 
a quarter of a league from the 
town. And about a league to 
windward is a large rock always 
covered with vait numbers of 
ſea-fowl, 

ViNCENT, DE La PAzzs, 
ST. or OxDa, a town of Po- 
payan and Terra Firma; about 25 
miles eaſtward of San Sebaſtian, 
with a port where canoes from 
Carthagena and Santa Martha un- 
load their merchandize, 

VinCENT, ST, one of the 
Caribbee Iflands, in the American 
ocean, It lies about 60 miles 
W. from Barbadoes, It is about 
4 leagues long and 2 4 broad. On 
it there are ſeveral myuntains, 
which croſſes it from N. to $, 
from which iſſue ſeveral rivers 
full of fiſh; among which, ate 
twenty-two capable of turning 
ſugar-mills: theſe mountains in 
general, are of an eaſy aſcent; 
the vallies fertile and extenſive, 
and the clearing the ground has 
rendered the climate healthy. It 
is more favourable than any other 
for the culture of ſugar, coffee, 
cacao, and anatta, The part in- 


habited by the Engliſh, is divided 
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into four pariſhes; of which, 
Kingſtown is the capital, For a 
long time after the diſcovery of 
this iſland, it was the general 
rendezvous of the Red Caribbs, 
who formerly . poſſeſſed all the 
Antilles; and it now is the only 
one, where their ſmall remains 
exilt in the form of a nation, as 
they have heen almoſt entirely ex- 
terminated by the Black Caribhbs, 
Notwithſtanding the neutrality of 
this iſland, the French made ſe- 
veral plantations here, whoſe cul. 
ture conliſted chiefly in coffee; 
and before its ceſſion to Great 
Britain, in 1763, they exportcd 
above 3,coo, ooolb. weight of 
that commodity, when their num- 
ber conſiſted of about Soo, who 
had 3o0oo negroes on the iſland, 
At the peace the government fold 
the lands of St. Vincent, as it had 
thoſe of Tobago, and left the 
French, whom the fear of confiſ- 
cation had not driven away, thofec 
they poſk ſled, paying a moderate 
fine, and a yearly rent ſtili more 
moderate. Theſe proceedings, en- 
croaching on the poſſeſſions of 
the Caribbs, occaſioned their re- 
ſiſtance, which the troops ſent 
againſt them could not ſubdue, 
and a peace was concluded with 
them in 1773, when the N. part 
of the iſland, making a third, was 
aſſigned them; ſince then, St, 
Vincent has enjoyed tranquility, 
The exports from this iſhand in 
1779 produced 1 10, ooo |, fter- 
ling, which has ſince conſiderably 
increaſed ; among which coffee 
made but 16, co. It is the only 
one of the Antilles, where they 
have cultivated cinnamon, mango, 
ſeſamum, vanilla, China tallow- 
tree, camphire, gum-ſtorax, &c. 
Lat. 13, 5. long. 60, 50. 

VII GIN ISLANDS, a groupe 
of twelve or more little ilends 
of the Antilles, moſtly barren, 
craggy, and uninhabited, They 
lie E. of Porto Rico, and W. ot 
Anquilla, Though the pailage 
through them is pretty dithcult, 
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and formerly reckoned very ha- 

zardous, Sir Francis Drake went 

through them with ſafety, when 

he made his attempt on St, Do- 

wingo, in 1580. One of the 

iſles is called Bird-Iſland, where 

the booby birds are ſo tame, that 

2 man may catch enough with his 

hand in a ſhort time to ſerve a 

fleet. They belong to Spain, and 

take up a ſpace from E. to W. of 

24 leagues long, quite to the E. 

coaſt of Porto Rico, with a breadth 

of about 16 leagues, They are 

compoſed of a great number of 
iſlands, whoſe coaſts are every way 
dangerous to navigators, and fa- 
mous for ſhipwrecks, particularly 
ſeveral galleons. Happily for trade 
and navigation, nature has placed 
in the middle of them a baſon of 
; or 4 leagues broad, and 6 or 7 
ong, the fineſt that can be ima- 
gined, and in which ſhips may 
anchor, land-locked and ſheltered 
from all winds, called the Bay of 
Sir Francis Drake, 'The poſſeſſion 
of theſe iſlands is divided between 
the Engliſh and Danes; but the 
Spaniards claim thoſe near Porto 
Rico, The Englith poſſeſs Virgin 
Gorda, on which depend Anegada, 
Nicker, Prickly-pear, and Moſkito 
ilinds, Cammanoes, Dog iſlands, 
the Fallen City, with the round 
Rock, Ginger, Coopers, Salt 
illand, Peter's ifland, and Dead 
Cheſt; Tortula, to which belongs 
Joſt Van Dykes, and Little Van 
Dykes, Guana iſland, with Beef 
and "Thatch iſlands; all which 
iſlands, within a few years, have 
been put under a regular form of 
government. 

The Danes poſſeſs St. Thomas, 
on which depend the iſland of 
Braſs, Liitle Saba, Buck iſland, 
Great and Little St, James, and 
the Bird Keys; St. Fehn, to which 
belong, Lavango, Cam ifland, and 
Witch iſland; Santa or Saint Croix, 

The Spaniards claim Serpents 
iſland, which the Engliſh call 
Green iſland, the Tropic Keys, 
Great and Little Paſſage iſland, 
and particularly Crab iſland, 
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VIRGIN GoRDA, one of the 
N of the above iſles. It 
ies 4 leagues to the E. of Tortula, 
of a very irregular ſhape, whoſe 
greateſt length from E. to W. is 
about 6 leagues, is (till worſe wa- 
tered than Tortula, and has fewer 
inhabitants. A mountain which 
riſes in its center, is affirmed to 
contain a ſilver mine. Long. 63. 
10. lat, 18, 20. 

VIRGINIA, one of the Britiſh 
colonies, It is remarkably pleaſant 
and commodious; having the river 
Patowmack on the N. E. which 
ſeparates it from Maryland; the 
Atlantic Ocean on the E. Caro— 
lina on the S. and the Apalachian 
mountains on the W. which di- 
vide it from a vaſt tract of land 
in Canada, and then Louiſiana. 
The extent of Virginia is from 
lat. 36, 30. to 39, 30. on the 
W. ſide of Cheſapeak bay, but 
on the E. ſide only from Cape 
Charles, in lat. 37, 13. to 38. It 
is 750 miles long; 240 broad; but 
to the weſtward it has no bounds, 
which by our late conqueſt of Ca- 
nada are pretty ſecure now from 
the invaſion of the French, and 
their Indian allies. 

The air of Virginia, depending 
very much on the winds, is of 
various temperaments; for thoſe 
from the N. or N. W. are ex- 
tremely ſharp and piercing, or 
tempeſtuous, while the S. and 
8. E. are hazy or ſultry. The 
winter in this country is dry and 
clear; ſnow falls in great quanti- 
ties, but ſeldom lies above a day 
or two; and the froſt, tho' keen, 
is ſcldom of any long duration, 
The ſpring is ſomeching earlier 
than in England; May and June 
are pleaſant, July and Auguſt 


ſultry, while September is noted 


for prodigious lhowers of rain, 
Towards the coaſt the land is low, 
and for any hundred miles inland, 
with hardly a hill or ſtone to be 
ſcen all that way, Here are trees 
of various ſpecies, and of an in- 
credible ſize, with abundance of 
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paſture grounds. The foil pro- 
duces rice, hemp, Indian corn, 
flax, ſilk, cotton, and wild grapes. 
But tobacco, the ſtaple commodity 
of Virginia, is ſo much cultivated, 
that the inhabitants hardly mind 
any thing eiſe, ſo this plant 
may be brought to a tolerable 
market. And this trade is brought 
to ſuch perſection, that the ſweet- 
ſcented tobacco which grows on 
James and York rivers is reckoned 
the beſt in the world, and gene- 
rally vended in Great Britain for 
home conſumption, in various 
ſorts of ſnuffs and ſmoaking. The 
other ſort, called Aranoacke, turns 
to as good an account, being ex- 
ported to Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany. 

Though the common way of 
traffic here is by bartering of one 
commodity for another, or of any 
one for their ſtaple tobacco, they 
have ſome ſilver coin among them, 
both Engliſh and Spaniſh, Not- 
withſtanding the great plenty of 
excellent timber and naval ſtores 
in Virginia, and the whole country 
being but one continued harbour, 
after entering Cheſapeake bay be- 
tween Capes Charles and Henry, 
yet they build no ſhipping, 

They have few towns; the 
principal are James-town and Mid- 
dle Plantation, now Williamſ- 
burg, in the latter of which there 
is a college, This is the capital, 
and ſcat of the governor, aſſembly, 
and courts: fo that the Virginia 
planters reſiding on their eſtates or 
farms, moſt of which lie conti- 
guous to ſome great river that falls 
into the bay abovementioned, 
ſhips can come up almoſt to their 
doors, and take in their cargoes 
of tobacco. 

Virginia is divided into the fol- 
lowing counties, Viz. 

Amherſt 
Henrico 
Richmond 
Williamſburg 
Prince William 
Spotſylvania 
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Charlotte : 


James 
Northumberland 
Nanſemond 
Buckingham 
King and Queen 
Stafford W 
Mecklinburg 
Loudoun 
Loviſa 
Dinwiddie 
Eſſex, or Rappahanock 
York 


Prince Edward 

Lancaſter 

Fairfax 

Goochland 

Cumberland 

Brunſwick 

Fauquier 

Frederick 

Middleſex 

Northampton 

Hampſhire 

Prince George 

Auguſta 

Surry 

Bedford 

Iſle of Wight 

Hanover 

King George 

Glouceſter 

Princeſs Ann 

Warwick 

Albemarle 

Caroline 

New Kent 

Southampton 

Lunenburgh 

Culpeper 

King William 

Halifax 

Suſlex 

Norfolk 

Amelia 

Elizabeth 

Cheſterfield 

Pittſylvania 

And in theſe are 54 pariſhes, 

30 or 40 of which are ſuppl'cd 
with miniſters, and to cach pariſh 
belongs a church, with chapels of 
eaſe in ſuch of them as are of 
large extent, The miniſter's 
maintenance is commonly ſettled 
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at 16,000 pounds of tobacco an- 
nually, belides perquiſites. 
The revenue from tobacco in 
Great Britain, was above three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling per annum, till the preſent 
unhappy diſturbances: and the far 
greater part of the profits of ex- 
ported tobacco comes to the Bri- 
tiſn merchants, which brings nearly 
as great a ſum every year into the 
kingdom, the whole weight falling 
on the planter, who is kept down 
by the lowneſs of the original 
price. To ſay nothing of the 
great advantage which we derive 
from being ſupplied by our own 
colonies with that for which the 
relt of Europe pay ready money, 
belides the employment of 330 
large veſſels, and a proportionable 
number of ſeamen, which are oc- 
cupied in this trade; from us the 
Virginians take every article for 
convenience or ornament which 
they uſe; their own manufactures 
not deſerving mention. 

This colony and Maryland, be- 
fore the commencement of tne 
preſent diſturbances, annually ex- 
ported into Gr, Britain, of tobacco 
only, to the value of 768,0001, 
in 96,000 hogſheads: 13, 500 
ſerved for home conſumption, 
yielding a duty of 351, 675l. to 
therevenue; the remaining 82,500 
were exported, It employed 330 
[vil of ſhips, which contained 
400 ſeamen, Their whole ex- 
ports in naval ſtorcs, iron, &c. to 
Great Britain, was 1,040,000l, 
mnually, and their return from 
Great Britain in manufactures 
was 865 o020l, 

The number of people in Vir- 
pinia is 650,000, In Virginia are 
onſiderable numbers of French 
Peſugees; but the negroes are by 
Puch the larger part of the inha- 
Pitants, who cannot be fewerthan 
00,000, of which are 1mported 
"to the 2 tobacco colonies only 
$<tween 7 or 8000 annually. 

Virginia Capes are the two 
Pead-lands, viz, of Henry and 
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Charles, opening a paſiage into 
the bay of Cheſapeak, one of the 
largeſt and fineſt in the world, 
being 18 miles broad at its mouth, 
and 7 or 8 throughout a length of 
near 3oo miles which it runs N. 
up the country, and receiving from 
the weſtern ſhore ſeveral large na- 
vigable rivers, and a few ſmaller 
ſtreams both from thence, and 
from the peninſula which divides 
the bay from the Atlantic Ocean, 
Its chief rivers are James, York 
or Pamunky, Rappahannock, and 
Patowmack, whoſe noble and ma- 
jeſtic appearance cannot, perhaps, 
be exceeded in the known world ; 
for they not only admit large 
ſhips into the very heart of the 
country, but abound with ſo many 
creeks, and receive ſuch a multi- 
tude of inferior yet navigable ri- 
vers, that Virginia ſeems unrivalled 
throughout the univerſe for con- 
venience of inland navigation: 
indeed it has been obſerved, and 
with reaſon, that every planter 
here has a river at his door, which 
renders the conveyance of come 
modities extremely eaſy, 

ULSTER, a County in New- 
York, on the borders of Penſyl- 
vania, S, of Albany, and N. of 
Orange counties, without any con- 
ſiderable town in it, 

VoLuNTUuN, a town in 
Windham county, Connetticut, 
2 miles W. of Canterbury, 15 
S. of Killingſley, 12 E. of Wind- 
ham, and 29 N. of New London, 
with which it has communication 
by the Thames, 

UzBANNO, a town in Middle- 
ſex county, on the S. W. bank 
of the Rapahannock river. 

UTRECHT, a ſmall village on 
the N. W. end of Long-liland, 
New-York, 3 miles E. of Hen- 
dric, and 8 N. W. of New-York, 

UxXBRIDGE, a town in Wor- 
ceſter county, Maſlachuſets- Bay, 
near Blackſtone-river, 5 miles W, 
of Mendon, and 5 miles E. of 
Douglas, and about 7 S. from 
Sutton, 
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AGER'S-STRA1TS, See 
the following article of 

WaALEs, NEW NORTH, one 
of the northern countries. It has 
Prince-William's-Land on the N. 
part of Bafhn's-bay on the E. 
an undiſcovered country, called 
New- Denmark, on the S. and 
another unknown land on the W. 
Provided Wager's-Straits commu- 
nicates with the eaſtern ocean, or 
South-Sea, as is very probable, 
then North-Wales muſt be entire- 
ſeparated from the continent of 
America: for it lies beyond. the 
polar circle, whereas the mouth of 
Wager's-Straits is about lat. 66, 
This cougtry of New North Wales 
is very little known, nor are we 
much better acquainted with the 
land lying ſouthward of Wager's- 
Straits. 

WAKE, an inland county, in 
the diſtrict of Hillſborough, N. 
Carolina. 

WALES, NEW SOUTH, one 
of the northern countries. It 
is of vaſt extent, lying all round 
the ſouthern part of Hudſon's- 
bay, and makes upwards of 100 
leagues. It is bounded by Cana- 
da on the E. and S. a large tract 
of unknown countries on the W. 
which are inhabited by ſeveral In- 
dian tribes, who come hither to 
trade; but its extent cannot be 
aſcertained, the Engliſh, who a- 
lone trade here, having no ſettle- 
ments inland but in their forts 
and near the coaſt. Acroſs the 
country from St. Margaret's-river, 
which runs into that of St. Lau- 
rence, to Rupert's- river, at the 
bottom of Hudſon's- bay, there is 
not above 150 mils. 

Labrador is called the E. Main, 
and New Wales che W. Main. 

The Hudſon's - bay company 
have ſeveral forts and ſettlements 
on New- Wales, or that called the 
IWejt- Main (which tee), 

About 5 or 6 leagues from the 
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Weſt- Main, there is an iſland call. 
ed the Little Rocky Iſle, it being 
a mere heap of rocks and (tones, 
with ſome ſmall bruſhwood pro. 
ing upon it. This is ſuppoſed to be 
overflowed with high N. W. winds, 
which oecaſion a preat tide al 
over the bay, In this iſle is plen- 
ty of gulls and ſwallows, About 
3 miles from the S. E. part of 
the iſland lies a dangerous reef of 
ſand, dry at low-water, 
Charlton iſland is a dry white 
ſand covered over with a white 
moſs, full of trees, juniper, and 
ſpruce, though not very large. 
This iſle affords a beautiful prof. 
pect in ſpring, to ſuch as are nr 
it, after a long voyage of 3 or 4 
months on the moſt uncomforta. 
ble ſcas in the world, occaſioned 
by the vaſt mountains of ice in 
the bay and ſtraits : againſt which, 
if ſhips happen to ſtrike, they are 
daſhed in pieces, as certainly as if 
they ran againſt rocks, theſe being 
petrified by the violence of the 
continual froſt, To ſee one day 
the ſhore on the W. Main bare, 
the mountains covered with ſnow, 
and nature looking as if frozen tc 
death, and the next day to behols 
Charlton-ifland fpread with tree, 
forming, as it were, a green tuft 
of the whole, is a change capable 
of giving the greateſt pleaſure, af- 
ter the fatigues of an intolerablc 
winter-voyage The air even at 
the bottom of Hucſon's-bay is 
exceſſively cold for g months, and 
the other 3 very hot, except with 
a N. W. wind, 
The commodities for trade here 
are guns, powder, ſhot, cloth, 
hatchets, kettles, tobacco, &e. 
which the Engliſh exchange uit 
the Indians for furs of beavers, 
martens, foxes, mooſe, &c, ' lic 
great profits acquired by this ty ace, 
and the proſpect of engroſſing i 
wholly, engaged the new compan) 
to proſecute their meaſures vigor- 
ouſly, and to ſettle a good correl- 
pondence with the natives, whom 
they found very tractable, aud 
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—_ to do any thing upon rea- 
ſonable terms, For the Indians 
about Rupert's-river, and other 
laces in the bay, are more ſim- 
le than the Canadians, who have 
fad longer commerce with the 
Europeans, They are generally 
peaceable either among themſclves 
or with others, except the Nod- 
ways, a wild barbarous nation 
on the confines of Hudſon's - 
Straits, 

WALXERTOWN, in King and 

ueen county, Virginia, on the 
N. fide of Mattapony - river, 15 
miles N. E. from Newcaſtle, 

WALLINGFORD, a town in 
Newhaven county, Connecticut, 
8 miles S. W. from Durham, 13 
N, from Newhaven, and 21 from 
Nc wtown, 

WALTHAM, a fall town in 
Middleſex county, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, about 5 miles S. E. from 
Concord, 4 S. from Lexington, 
and 8 W. from Cambridge, and 
was the thoroughfare for the Neu- 
Hampſhire rangers, for the battle 
of Bunker's-hill, 

WALPOLE, a town in Suffolk 
county, Mafſachuſets- Bay, on the 
moſt conſiderable road from Pro- 
vidence for Boſton ; about 6 miles 
N, E. from Wrentham. 

Warwick, a county of Vir- 
ginia, It lies S. E. of York coun- 
ty, containing 38, 444 acres, in 2 
pariſhes, Denbury and Mulberry- 
iſland. 

Wax wick, a thriving town of 
Providence and Rhode-Ifland co- 
lony, near the mouth of the river 
Patuxet, It ſuffered much in the 
Philippic war, every houſe in it 
but one having been deſtroyed : 
- it ſoon recovered, The inha- 

Itants are ſaid to be fo hoſpitable 
2s to entertain ſtrangers at their 
houſes gratis, It is 9 miles W. 
of Briſtol, and the ſame diſtance 
S. from Providence, 

WATERTOWN, a village in 
Middleſex county, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, ſituated on the river Charles, 
about 3 miles W. of Cambridge, 
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near which was an encampment 
at the beginning of hoſtilities at 
Boſton, 

Wat cou, Sir Thomas Roe's, 
or Ne Ultra, a narrow ſtrait fo 
called in New N, Wales, and the 
arctic countries of America, which 
opens between lat. 62 and 63, 
On the W. or N. ſhore of the 
Weleome is a fair headland, lati- 
tude 66, 30, called the Hope, 
from Capt. Middleton, expecting 
this to be the extreme part of A- 
merica ; but, after walking round 
it, he ſaw land further, forming 
what, upon this diſappointment, 
he denominated Repulſe- bay. 

Wzercnu Tzxacr, lands fo call. 
ed in Newcaſtle county, and Pen- 
ſylvania, where near 40,000 acres 
have been planted by Welchmer, 
It is thick-ſown with ſmall-towns, 
as Haverforl - Weſt, Merioneth, 
&c, It is populous, and the pe- 
ple are very induſtrious, who have 
cleared *this part of the country, 
Here are ſeveral large plantations 
of corn, with abundance of cat- 
tle: ſo that this ſettlement is in 
as thriving a condition as any in 
the province, 

WEI IS, a pretty town, with 2 
bay on the coaſt of York county, 
10 miles from York, in the pro. 
vince of New-Hampſhire, Neu- 
England. Its northern point is 
Cape Porpoiſe, and ſouthern point 
Cape Nidduck, and the Kene- 
buck-river runs into it. 

WENHAM, a town in Eſſex 
county, the moſt northerly coun- 
ty of Maſſachufets-Bay, It is fie 
tuated between Ipſwich and Be- 
verly, and near it is a pond that 
bears the ſame name. 

WESTBOROUGH, a town in 
Worceſter county, Mafſuchuſets- 
Bay, 5 Miles W. from Marlbo- 
rough, and 9 E. from Worceſter, 
in the great road from thence to 
Boſton, 

WESTCHESTER, a town and 
county in New-York, 11 miles 
N. E. of New-York, and ſtands 
on a river that runs into the (trait 
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of Hell-Gate, the W, entrance of 
Long-Iſland Sound. 

WEsTFORD, a village in Mid- 
dleſex county, Maſſachuſets-Bay, 
where is a bridge that croſſes 
Cave's branch of the Merimack- 
river, It is 11 miles N. W. of 
Concord, and 3 S. E. of Groton, 

WESTHAM, a town in Henri- 
co county, Virginia, ſituated on 
the N. tide of James- river, 4 
miles N. W. of Richmond, 

WeEesT-Maix : ſo New Wales, 
in -the northern countries of A- 
merica, is commonly called, Here 
the Hudſon's-Bay company have 
ſeveral forts and ſettlements ; 
namely, 1, at Church-hill-river, 
about lat. 5g. and long. 95. from 
London : 2. York fort, at the 
mouth of Nelſon's-river: 3. At 
the New Severn : 4. At Albary- 
river: 5. At Hayes-ifland : and, 
6, At Rupert's- river. Not far 
from Weſt-Main are Rocky-iſle, 
and Charlton-iſland. 

The air at the bottom of the 
bay, though by latitude nearer the 
ſun than London, namely, in 51 
degrees, is extremely cold for 9 
months, and the other 4 months 
very hot, except when a N. W. 
wind blows, The ſoil on the 
Faſt-Main, as well as the Weſt, 
bears no manner of grain. Some 
rr de w- 

rries, grow about Rupert's-ri- 
ver, in lat. c2, 

WESTON, a ſmall town in Mid- 
dleſex county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 
about 12 miles W, from Cam- 
bridge, and about 2 oy 3 miles N. 
ef the falls of Charles river. 

WzsTON-IsLaNnD, Lord, an 
iſ}and ſo called by Capt. Thomas 
James, in his voyage for finding 
This navigator 
continuing to rove up and down, 
gave names to divers places, and 
this among the reſt; but where 
ſituated does not exactly appear, 
unleſs in a bay to the weſtward of 
Port Nelſon, in the northern 
countries of America, 

WETHERSFIELD, a town in 
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Hartford county, Connecticut, ſi- 
tuated on the W, fide of Con- 
necticut river, 3 miles W. of 
Glaſſenbury, the ſame S. of Hart. 
ford, and 7 E. of Farmington, 

WI MOV TR, the oldeſt town 
of all Suffolk county, in Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay; but it is not ſo con- 
ſiderable as it was formerly. Here 
is a well-frequented ferry for 2d. 
in the day-time, and 4d. in the 
night. Itſtands between Baintree 
and Hingham, which is 4 miles 
diſtant from cach. 

WHALECoOoVvVE, in the north. 
ern countries of America, the 
moſt northerly iſland of two, 
the other being Lovegrove, which 
is a fair opening to the weſtward 
of it. Whalecove lies S. 
Brook-Cobham, or Marble iſland, 
the latter being in lat. 63. 

WHITE RIVER, a torrent if. 
ſuing from the mountain of ſu!. 
phur in Guadaloupe, one of the 
Caribbee Iſlands. It is ſo called 
as it often aſſumes that colour from 
the aſhes and ſulphur covering it, 
and falls into the river of St. 
Louis, 

W1co, a Swediſh ſettlement, 
about half a mile from the town 
of Philadelphia and Penſylvaniz, 
Here the people of that nation 
have a meeting-houſe: they hare 
another of the ſame religion 2t 
Tenecum. 

Wir TsLE, a county in 
Virginia, It lies N. of Nanſa- 
mund, containing 142,796 acres 
in two pariſhes, namely, War- 
wick-ſqueek and Newport. Here 
is a ſpring, with as plentiful 4 
ſource of water as Holy-well in 
Wales, 

WiLL1am, KixG, a county of 
Virginia, It lies N. W. of New 
Kent, and contains 84,324 acres 
of land in one pariſh, namely, St. 
John's. Pamunky river, the 
ſouthermoſt branch of that of 
York, runs through this county. 

WILLIAM, For, on Caſtle 
iſland, in the main channel lead- 
ing to the harbour of Boſton, 1A 
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New England. It is the moſt re- 


gular fortreſs in the Britiſh plan- 


tations, and has its name from 
being erected in the reign of king 
William, by Colonel Roemer, a 
famous engineer. It ſtands about 
alcague from the town, and built 
in ſo proper a place, that it is not 
poſſible for an enemy's ſhip to ap- 
proach the town without the 
hazard of being ſhattered to pieces 
by the ordnance on it ; of which 
there are 100 pieces; 20 whereof 
were given to the province by Q. 
Anne, and placed on a platform 
near high - water mark, ſo as to 
rake a ſhip fore and aft, before 
ſhe can bring her broadſides to 
bear againſt this caſtle, It is a 
quadrangle, ſurrounded with a 
covered way, and joined by a line 
of communication from the main 
gate to a redoubt, and two others 
from the main battery, which is 
ſo near the channel, that no ſhips 
can enter it, without paſling even 
within piſtol-ſhot of it. 

WILLIAMSBURGH, a town- 
ſhip in 8. Carolina, in George 
town precinft, which received 
conſiderable damage by a ftorm in 
July 9, 1758, when ſeverelof the 
hail-ſtones were as large as heu's 
eggs. 

WIiltFAMsSBURGH, formerly 
Middle plantation, in James coun- 
ty, Virginia; about ſix miles N. 
of James Town, and fifty W. of 
eape Charles, It is the capital of 
Virginia, the feat of the governor, 
general afſembly, and judicial 
courts, tho” not very conſidera- 
ble; the planters of this colony 
generally chuſing to live on their 
e.tates or plantations in the coun- 
try. It is ſituated between two 
erceks, the one falling into ſames, 
the other into Vork river, and 
contains above 200 houſes, which 
have the advantage of being free 
from moſyquitos, Here is an aca- 
demy or college, towards endow- 
ing of which king William and 
queen Mary gave 20001. and 
20,000 acrcs of land, with the 
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duty one penny per pound on alf 
tobacco exported, The college 
was burnt down : but it has been 
ſince rebuilt, nicely contrived and 
adorned, being not altogether un- 
like Chelſea college, W. of London. 

In Williamſburgh is a ſmall 
fort, or rather battery, mounted 
with 10 or 12 guns, Colonel Ni- 
cholſon cauſed a ſtatchouſe or ca- 
pitol to be erected here, and ſe- 
veral ſtreets to be laid out in the 
form of a W. 

Fronting the college, near its 
whole breadth, is extended a noble 
ſtreet, juſt three quirtersof a mile 
in length, at the upper end of 
which ſtands the capitol, a beau- 


tiful and commodious pile, Here 


is kept the ſecretary's office, with 
all the courts of juſtice and law. 
The building is in the form of 
an H, 

Parallel to the main ſtreet juſt 
mentioned is one upon each fide, 
but neither ſtreet quite ſo long 
nor broad; and at proper diſtanees 
are ſmall croſs-ſtreets for the con- 
veniency of communication. 

Near the middle of the town 
ſtands the church, which is a large 
and ſtrong piece of brick-work, 
built in the form of «croſs, Near 
it is a large oftagon tower, a ma- 
gazine ſor arms and ammunition z 
and not far from thence is a large 
ſquare for a market-place, and 
near it a bowling-green, and 2 
play-houſe, Here is alſo a coun- 
ty-priſon for criminals, and near 
it another for debtors. The pri- 
vate buildings havea!ſo been very 
much improved, ſeveral gentlemen 
having built large brick-houſes of 
many rooms on a floor, but not 
high, becauſe they have room 
enough, and are now and then 
viſited with high winds. From: 
hence it is 12 miles E. to York ; 
24 8. E. to Hampton; 42 8. E. 
acrols the haven to Norfolk, now 
deſtroyed; 30 N. W. to Delawar; 
50 N. W. to Newcaltle; 67 N. to 
Hobb's-hole; 93 N. W. to Port 
Royal; 107 N. to Frederickſburg; 
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168 N. to Beilh ven; 194 N. W. 
to Wincheſter. 

WILLIAu's LAND, Prince, 
a country lying round Baffin's bay, 
in North Main, and the arctic 
countries of America, 

WiLlliamsTADT, the name 
given by att of aſſembly to Oxford, 
the capital of Talbot county in 
Maryland. It was made a port- 
town at the ſame time, The ſe- 
cond ſchool to be built was ap- 
pointed for this town, and a col- 
lector and naval officer ordered to 


reſide here. 


WiILLINGTON, a town in 
Hartford county, Connecticut, ſi- 
tuated near Willimanti river, 6 
miles S. of Somers, 9 miles N. of 
Mansfield, 3 miles W. of Aſhford, 
and 19 E. of Windſor, 

W1LLOUGHBY Bay, near 2 
Jeagues S. E. from Green iſland 
and Antigua, one of the Caribbee 
Iſles in the American ocean, It 


has a very wide mouth, litcle lefs 


than a league over; but is above 
two thirds blocked up with a ſand 
or thoal ſtretching from the N. 
point directly to the 8. point: 
whence another point called Sandy 
point, with an iſland in it, ſpits 
off as if it would meet the firſt, 
and block up the harbour, Be- 
tween theſe, however, there is an 


open channel, where ſhips of good 


burthen may enter; and when 
they are in, there is very good 
riding almoſt every where except 
in the very entrance; and on the 
Iarboard-ſide there is a little ſhoal 
called the Horſ--!hoe: but it is 
above water, and plainly to be 
<p by the rippling of the 
ea. 

WILMINGTON, in Newcaſlle 
county, Delawar, Penſylvania, 
ſituated on a river 2 miles N. W. 
of Dclawar river, 5 miles N. of 
Newcaſtle, 12 miles S. W. of 
Cheſter, and 25 E. of Notting- 
ham in Maryland, 

W1iLMiNGTON, a town in 
Middleſex county, Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, ſituated about 25 miles N. 


WIN 


of Cambridge, and 1t S, ot 

Andover, through which the 

troops from New Hampſhire 

— for the battle of Bunker's 
1 * 

WILMINGTON, a conſide- 
rable town in the county of New 
Hanover, in N. Carolina, It is 
ſituated at the fork of the N, W, 
and 3, W, branches of the rivcr 
Cape Fear, at the head of the 
harbour, 15 miles 8. from Brunſ- 
wick, and about 8 from the At. 
lantic E. 

W1LTON, byſome called New 
London, a little town of Colleton 
county, in Carolina, It conlitls 
of about eighty houſes, It was 
built by the Swiſs, under the di- 
rection of a gentleman of that na. 
tion, It ſtands on the N. bank 
of the river North Ediſtow, abu; 
12 miles from its mouth. 
building of this town has pre 
ed detrimental to Purryſburg 
which lies on the frontiers oft 
county. About 22 miles abe 
Wilton is fort North Ediſtow, 
keep the Indians in awe, 

WINDHAM, a county in Ces. 
necticut, New England, who | 


| bounded on the N. by Worceſt. 


in Maſlachuſets-Bay, E. by P. 
vidence and Rhode-Iſland color 
S. by New London, and W. b, 
Hartford county, in Connecticut. 

W1INDHAM, the principal town 
in the foregoing county, ſituated 
on a river. of its own name that 
runs into the Thames river. lt 
is about 10 miles W, of Canter- 
bury, 5 S. of Mansfield, and 25 
N. of New London, 

WINDWARD PASSAGE, 7 
courſe of above 160 leagues, 10 
called from cape Morant, the alt 
point of Jamaica, to the norih 
ſide of Crooked iſland, in the Ame 
rican occan. 

Ships may and haveoften ſailed 
through this channel, from the 
N. fide of it to Cuba, or the bz) 
of Mexico, notwithſtanding the 
common opinion, on account of 
the current, which is againſt it, 
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that they keep the Bahama ſhore 
a-board, and that they meet the 
wind in ſummer for the molt part 
of the channel eaſterly, which 
with a counter current on ſhore 
puſhes them eaſily through it. 

Winpsok, EAST and Wes, 
2 towns in Hartford county Con- 
necticut, on each fide the river 
Connecticut, North of Hartford 
6 miles, 

WINGEN, 2 ſmall river be- 
tween thoſe of Winyan and Cla- 
rendon, in the coun'y of the 
latter name, and Carolina, Upon 
it is a ſmall ſettlement called 
Charles-rown, thinly inhabited. 

W1N1ISINIT, a town on the 
N. fide or Boſton harbour, in the 
county of Middleſex, Maſſachu- 
ſets-Bay. There is 2 terry of 
about 3 miles from Boſton to this 
place, to the W, of which was 
Charles-town, from which it was 
divided by Myſtic river. 

W1INYAN, or Watery river, in 
Clarendon county, and N. Ca- 
rolina, It is about 25 leagues 
from Aſhley 1iver, and capable 
of receiving large ſhips, but in- 
{zrior to Port Royal, nor are there 
yet any ſettlements upon it. 

WoBURN, a town in Middle- 
ſex county, in Maſſachuſets-Bay, 
between Medford and Wilminy- 
ham, 10 miles N. of Cambridge, 
and 7 N. E. from Lexington. 

WooDBRIDGE, a good town 
of Middleſex county and E. Jerſey. 
It ſtands on a creck within the 
ſound formed by Staten iſland and 
this county, It has 120 families, 
and 430,000 acres of plantation; 
and hes about 7 or 8 miles from 
Piſcataway, 

WooDBURY,a town in Litch- 
field county, Connecticut, near the 
river Shepoag, which runs into 
Stratford-river, 15 miles N, of 
Newtown, 7 N. E. from New- 
Milford, and 8 S. W. of Litch- 
field. 

WoRCESTFR, a county in 
Maſſachuſeis- Bay, bounded by 
Hampſhire on the W. Suffolk on 
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the E. Providence and Rhode- 
Iſland on the S. and New-Hamp- 
ſhire on the N, 

WRrRENTHAM, a town in Suf.- 
folk county, Maſſachuſets- Bay, 
6 miles S. W. from Walpole, on 
the principal road to Providence, 
and about 10 N. of Attlebo- 
rough. 

WRIGHTSBOROUGH, a town 
in the diſtrict of Auguſta, in the 
province of Georgia, 

WRIGHTSTOWN, in Bucks 
county, Pentylvania, 4 miles N, 
of Newtown, and 4 W. of Dela» 
WAar-Tivcr. 
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AIlNTFS,SANTOS,OTALLs 
SAINTS - ISLANDS, part 

ot the government of Guadaloupe, 
one ot the Caribbees. Theſe are 


2 {mail iſles on the S. E. fide of | 


Guadaloupe, the moſt weſterly e 
which is called Terra de Bas, or 
the Low- ifland, and the moſt 
eaſterly Terre de Haut, or the 
High-iſland : the third, which lies 
exactly in the middle, between the 
other two, ſeems to be nothing 
more than a large bazren rock, 
and helps to form a very good 
harbour, 

In 1696, there were about 90 
inhabitants on the 2 iſlands fit 
to bear arms, Terra de Bas is 3 
leagnes in circuit; Terre de Haut 
is the largeſt, 

There is good land in the val- 
leys and on the other fide of the 
hills, the tops of which, though 
ſtony, are covered with wood, 
The air here always blows freſh, 
let the wind be from what quarter 
it will, Mandioco, potatoes, peaſe, 
cotton, and tobacco, thrive here 
to perfection, with plenty of hogs 
fed, as well as goats and poultry, 
In the wild- grain ſeaſon come 
great flights ot wood-pigeons and 

arrots ; and at other times here 
is abundance of turtle - doves, 
thruſhes, and ſea-fowl ; but they 
have here no freſh water. Among 
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the rocks there is ſhell-fiſh, lob- 
ters, grigs, and congars, On 
land are ſome few black cattle, 
On the Terre de Bas is a neat 
wooden church, with two very 
convenient creeks both for an- 
chorage and landing. The prin- 
cipal trade of the inhabitants is 
in cotton, pulie, tobacco, and 
poultry, 

They are ſituated 2 leagues from 
Guadaloupe, and 5 from Maric- 
galante, and their produce in 1767 
was $50,000 Ib, of coffee, and 
90,000 lb. of cotton, | 

XALIs co, the moſt ſonthern 

rorince on the coaſt of Guada- 
axara audience, aid New-Spain. 
It is waſhed by the S. Seca on the 
S. and W. bounded on the E. by 
Guadalaxara Froper, and Mecho 
acan, and ſeparated from Chia- 
metlan on the N. by a narrow 
flip of land belonging to Guada- 
Jaxara, and running out into the 
ſea, It is not above 50 leagues 
in extent either way, 

It abounds with Indian wheat 
and filver mines, but has very 
few cattle of any ſort, 

The Xalifco, an ancient city, is 
the capiial of the province; yet 
the moſt conſiderable place in it 
is Compoſtella. 

XIZIES DE LA FRONTERA, 
a ton 1m the moſt ſouthern part 
of Z:cotecas, a province of Gua-— 
dalaxara audience, and New-Spain, 
It is ga111ſoned by Spaniards for 
defending the mines againſt the 
ſavage Indi-ns on the frontiers 


f Guadaiaxara. 


J. 

ARMMOUTH Town and 
HARBOUR, in Barnſtaple 
county, Plymouth Colony, is fi- 
twitcd on the S. fide of the Pe- 
ninſula that forms Cape-Cod-bay, 
of which this is one of the har- 
bours, It is but 5 miles from 
Biroſtaple, on the S. fide of the 

peninſula, 
YAxMoOUTH, a maritime town, 
in che county of Yurk, Neu- 
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Hampſhire, It is ſituated at the 
bottom of Caſco - bay, at the 
mouth of the river Royal, and iz 
a ſmall town, the midway between 
Brunfwick and Falmouth. 

YAaSouA, a river of Florida, 
It lies about 60 leagues higher on 
the F. fide of the Miſſiſippi, into 
which it comes 2 or 300 miles 
out of the country, Upon it 
dwell the nations of the Vaſoues, 
Jounicas, Kowrouas, &c. 
Lokk, a county and town in 
Penſylvania, whoſe 8. boundary 
is Maryland, its N. W. Cumber- 
land county, and it is divided by 
the Suſquchannah- river, on the 
N. EK. from Lancaſter county. 
The town is a flouriſhing place, 
on a branch of the 2 
from whence it is diftant 10 miles 
W. and 25 S. E. from Carliſle, 

YoRK, one of the counties of 
Maſt-chuſets-Bay, New-England, 
to which it is now joined, tho” 
formerly diſtin, under the title 
of the Province of the Main, 
— which ſee. 

York, the capital of the above 
county, a maritime town, with a 
river of the ſame name near it, It 
is 6 miles N. from Portſmonth, and 
26 from Saliſbury, in Maffachu- 
ſcts-Bay, and 70 from Boſton, 

Yo RE, a county of Virginia, 
It lies S. E. of James's county, 
between James - river and York- 
river, containing 60,767 acres of 
land, in the 3 pariſhes of York, 
Hampton, end New-Pokoſou. Ihe 
latter ſtands at the mouth of 
York-river. 

York - River, by the Indiars 
called Pamunky, in Virginia. The 
name Pamunky, the upper branch 
of this river, in King William's 
county, till retains, It is navi- 
gable 60 miles by large ſhips; 
and by ketches and ſloops, 30 
more, By crofling the neck of 
land to Pokoſou, one comes to 
its mouth, It runs the fame 


courſe with James-river for 1co 
miles; and ſo near it, that in 
ſome places it is not above 5 
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miles over land, from one to the 
other: which land between them 
being. ſo well accommodated for 
navigation, and ſo near 2 ſuch 
great rivers, is beſt inhabited; 
and here the richeſt planters are 
ſeated. Forty miles up this river 
it divides itſelf into 2 branches, 
navigable each a conſiderable wa 
for ſloops and barges. The ſmall 
flip of land which divides James - 
river from York-river, is reckoned 
a very rich foil, producing the 
beſt tobacco in that country, 
known by the name of Sweet- 
ſcented 3 which is ſtripped from 
the ſtalk, before it is packed up 
in the hogſhead ; and then ſo cloſe- 
ly preſſed, that a hogſhead w.ll 
A weigh about 14 or 1500 
weight. And "th particular crops 
of the moſt careful planting of 
this commodity, have frequently 
been ſold at the key for 12 pence 
per pound, This ſpot of ground, 
ſo happily ſituated, has alſo the 
conveniency of 2 inlets, naviga- 
ble by flat-bottomed boats; the 
one runs from James - river, and 
extends to the northward, about 
miles acroſs the country, to a 
ſe landing- place. The other 
uns S. from York-river, up into 
de land; ſo that the ſpace be- 
'ween the landing-places of theſe 
: rivulets is only a mile, and the 
oil gravelly ; and here William- 
ſburg is ſituated : which, by means 
of theſe 2 inlets or creeks, com- 
mauds the navigation of James 
and York rivers, 

YoRK, New, a city and pro- 
vince, formerly called Nova Bel- 
ga, from its being planted by the 
Dutch. 

The province of New-York, at 
preſent, contains Long - iſland, 
Staten Ifland, and the lands on 
the E. fide of Hudſon's-river, to 
the bounds of Connecticut: on 
the W. (ide of Hudſon's - river 
from the ſca, to lat. 41, lies News 
Jerſey : bounded N. by Canada 
on the E. by New- England; on 
the S. by the Atlantic-Ocean aud 
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New-Jerſey; and W. and N. W. 


by Penſylvania and Canada, La- 


titude between 40 and 45, lon- 


gitude between 72 and 76 -W. 


from London. 300 miles long, 
150 broad. Long - Iſland, 100 
miles long ; 25 broad, 

The city of New-York, at firſt, 


included only the ifland, called by 


the Indians, Manhatans, Man- 
ning's-iſland; the 2 Barn-iſlands, 
and the 3 Oyſter-iſlands, were in 
the county. But the limits of the 
city have ſince been augmented 
by charter. The iſland is very 
narrow, not a mile wide at a me- 
dium, and about 14 miles in 
length. The S. W. point projects 
into a fine ſpacious bay, 9 miles 
long, and about 4 in breadth ; 
at the condsence of the waters 
of Hudſon's-river, and the ſtrait 
bet ween Long- Iſland and the nor- 
thern ſhore, he Narrows, at the 
S. end of the bay, is ſcarce 2 
miles wide, and opens the ocean 
to full view. The paſlage up to 
New-York, from Sandy Hook, 
a point that extends fartheſt into 
the ſea, is ſafe, and not above 25 
miles in length. The common 
navigation is between the E. and 
W. banks, in 22 or 23 feet water, 
An 80 gun ſhip may be brought 
up, through a narrow, winding, 
unfrequented channel, between the 
N. end of the E. bank and Co- 
ney-iſland. 

The city has, in reality, no na- 
tura) baſon or harbour. The ſhips 
lie off in the road on the E. ſide 
of the town, which is docked out, 


and better built than the ſide, be- 


cauſe the freſhes in Hudſon's- river 
fill it in ſome winters with ice. 
The city of New-York conſiſts 
of about 3ooo houſes, It is a 
mile in length, and not above 
half chat in breadth. Such is its 
figure, its center of buſineſs, and 
the ſituation of the houſes, that 
the mean cartage from one part 
to another, does not exceed above 
one quarter of a mile; than which 
nothing can be more advantages 
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ous to a trading city, But one 
great natural evil is, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to feteh their 
water from ſprings at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance from the town, 

| It is thought to be as healthy 
a ſpot as any in the world. The 
E. and S. parts, in general, are 
low, but the reſt is ſituated on a 
dry, elevated ſoil, The ſtreets 
are irregular, but, being paved 
with round pebbles, are clean, and 
lined with well-built brick houſes, 
many of which are covered with 
tiled roofs, and have rows of 
trees before them, 

No * of America is ſuppli- 
ed with markets abounding with 
2 plenty and variety. They 

ave beef, pork, mutton, poul'ry, 
butter, wild fowl, veniſon, fiſh, 
roots, and herbs of all kinds, in 
their ſesſons. Their oyſters are a 
conſiderable article in the ſup- 
port of the poor, Their beds are 
within view of the town; a fleet 
of 200 ſmall craft are often ſeen 
there, at a time when the weather 
is mild in winter; and this ſingle 
article is computed to be worth, 
annually, 10 or 12,000], 

This ciiy is the metropolis and 

2 mart of the province, and, 

y its commodious ſituation, com- 
mands alſo all the trade of the 
weſtern part of Connecticut, and 
that of Eaſt-Jerſey. No ſeaſon 
prevents their ſhips from launch- 
ing out into the ocean. During 
the greateſt ſeverity of winter, an 
equal, unteſtrained activity runs 
through all ranks, orders, and 
employ ments. 

Upon the 8. W. point of the 
eity ſtands the fort, which is a 
ſquare with 4 baſtions. Within 
the walls is the houſe in which 
the Governors uſually teſide; and 
oppoſite to it brick-barracks, built 
formerly for the independent com- 

anies, The Governor's-houſe is 
in height 3 ſtories, and fronts to 
the W, having, from the ſecond 
ſtory, a fine proſpect to the bay 
and the Jerſey ſhore, At the 8. 
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end there was formerly a chapel, 
but this was burnt down in the 
negroe 3 of the ſpring, 
1741: as was the whole of the 
Governor's-houſe, Dec. 29, 1774, 
which deſtroyed, in a few hours, 
all the public and private papers, 
and valuable furniture, Accord. 
ing to Governor Burnet's obſer. 
vations, this fort ſtands in lati. 
tude 40, 42. 

Below the walls of the parri. 
ſon, near the water, they have 
lately raiſed a line of fortification, 
which commands the entrance in- 
to the eaſtern road, and the mouth 
of Hudſon's-river. This battery 
is built of ſtone, and the merlons 
conſiſt of cedar-joiſts, filled with 
earth, It muuyts 92 cannon, and 
theſe are all the works they have 
to defend the place. About 6 fur- 
longs S. E. of. the fort, lies Not. 
ten-iſland, containing about 100 
or 120 acres, reſerved by an ad 
of aſſembly as a ſort of demeſne 
for the Governors, 

The inhabitants of New-Y ork 
are a mixed pcople, but moſlly 
deſcended from the original Dutch 

lanters. There are ſtill 3 churches, 
in which religious worſhip is per- 
formed in that language. The old 
building is of ſtone, and ill built, 
ornamented within by a ſmall or- 
gan-loft, and braſs branches, The 
new church is a high heavy edi- 
fice, has a very extenſive area, ard 
was completed in 1729. It has 
no galleries, and yet will, per- 
haps, contain 1009 Of 1200 au- 
ditors. The ſteeple of this church 
affords a moſt beautiful proſpect, 
both of the city beneath, and the 
ſurrounding country. The Dutch 
congregation is more numerous 
than any other; but as the Jan- 
guage becomes diſuſed, it is much 
diminiſhed; and unleſs they change 
their worſhip into the Engl:lh 
tongue, mult ſoon ſuffer a total 
diſlipation. Their church was in- 
corporated May 11, 1696, by the 
name of the miniſter, elders, and 
deacons, of the reformed proteſ- 
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tint Dutch church of the city of 
New-Vork; and its eſtate, after 
the expitation of ſundry long 
leaſes, will be worth a very great 
income. 

All the Low Dutch congrega- 
tions in this and the province of 
New - Jerſcy, worſhip after the 
manner of the reformed churches 
in the United Provinces, With 
reſpect to government, they are 
in principle Preſbyterians. There 
are, beſides the Dutch, 3 epiſco- 
pal churches in this city, upon 
the plan of the eſtabliſhed church 
in South-Britain, Trinity church 
was built in 1696, and after- 
wards enlarged in 1737. lt ſtands 
very pleaſantly upon the banks 
of Hudſon's-river, and has a large 
cemetery on cach (ide. Before it 
long walk is railed off from the 
broad-way, the pleaſanteſt ſtreet 
of any in the whole town. This 
building is about 148 feet long, 
including the tower and chancel, 
and 72 feet in breadth, The ftee- 
ple is 175 feet in height, and over 
the door facing the river is a La- 
tin inſcription. 

The church is, within, orna- 
mented beyond any other place of 
public worſhip in New-York. 

This congregation, partly by 
the arrival of ſtrangers from Eu- 
rope, but principally by proſelytes 
from the Dutch churches, is be- 
come fo numerous, that though 
the old builcing will contain 2000 
hearers, yet a new one was erected 
in 1782. This, called St, George's- 
chapel, is a very neat edifice, faced 


with hewn ſtone, and tiled. The. 


ſiceple is lofty, but irregular; and 
its ſituation in a new, crowded, 
and ill-built part of the town, 

Ihe Preſbyterians have an ele- 
gint meeting houſe, erected in 
1748; but the French church is 
greatly gone to decay. 

The German Lutheran churches 
are 2, Both their places of wor- 
ſhip are ſmall : one of them has 
a cupola and bell, 

The Quakers have a mecting- 
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houſe, and the Moravians a church, 
conliſting principally of female 
proſelytes from other ſocieties, 
Their ſervice is in the Engliſh 
tongue, 

The Anabaptiſts aſſemble at a 
ſmall meeting-houſe, but have as 
yet no regular ſettled congrega- 
tion, The Jews, who are not 
inconſiderable for their numbers, 
worſhip in a ſynagogue erected in 
a very private part of the town, 
plain without, but very neat 
within, 

The city hall is a ſtrong brick 
building, 2 (tories in height, in 
the ſhape of an oblong, winged 
with one at each end, at right an- 
gles with the firſt. The floor be- 
low is an open walk, except 2 
Jails, and the jailor's apartments, 
The cellar underneath is a dun— 
geon, and the garret above a com- 
mon priſon, This edifice is erect- 
ed in a place where 4 ſtreets meet, 
and fron's, to the S. W. one of the 
moſt ſpacious ſtreets in the town, 
The eaſtern wing, in the ſecond 
ſtory, conſiſts of the aſſembly- 
chamber, a lobby, and a ſmall 
room for the ſpeaker of the houſe, 
The weſt wing, on the ſame floor, 
forms the council-room and a li- 
brary; and in the ſpace between 
the ends, the Supreme court is 
ordinarily held, 

The library conſiſts of 1000 
volumes, which were bequeathed 
to the ſociety for the propayation 
of the Goſpel in foreign parts, by 
Dr. Mill'ngton, rector of New- 
ington, in 1728 

In 1754, a ſet of gentlemen 
undertook to carry about a fub- 
ſcription towards raiſing a public 
library; and in a few days collect- 
ed near 6co!. which were laid out 
in purchaſing about 70 volumes 
of new, well-choſen books, 

Beſides the city hall, there be- 
long to the corporation, a large 
alms-hovſe, or place of correction, 
and the exchange, in the latter of 
which there is a large room, raiſed 
upon brick-arches, generally uſed 
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for public entertainments, con- 
certs of muſic, balls, and aſſem- 
blies, 

Though the city was put under 
the government of a mayor, &c. 
in 1665, it was not regularly in- 
corporated till 1686, Since that 
time ſeveral charters have been 
paſſed : the laſt was granted by 
Governor Montgomerie, on the 
15th of January, 1730. 

It is divided into 7 wards, and 
is under the government of a 
mayor, recorder, 7 aldermen, and 
as many aſſiſtants, or common- 
councilmen. 

The north-eaſtern part of New- 
York-Ifland is inhabited princi- 
2 by Dutch farmers, who 

ave a ſmall village there called 
Harlem, pleaſantly ſituated on a 
flat, cultivated for the city- markets. 

The province of New-Y ork is 
not ſo populous as ſome have ima- 
gined. Scarce a third part of it 
is under cultivation. The colony 
of New - York contains about 
250,000 inhabitants, the greateſt 
part of whom are deſcended from 
the Dutch. The exports of this 
colony conſiſt chiefly of grain, 
flour, pork, ſkins, furs, &c. 'Thoſe 
to Great-Britain, before the pre- 
ſent diſturbances, amounted, an- 
nually, to 526,c00l. and the im- 
ports from thence 531,0001, 

Engliſh is the molt prevailing 
language in New-York, but not a 
little corrupted by the Dutch dia- 
le, which is ſtill ſo much uſed in 
ſome counties, that the ſheriffs 
find it difficult to obtain perſons 
ſufficiently acquainted with the 
Engliſh tongue, to ſerve as jurors 
in the courts of law, 

The manners of the people dif- 
fer as well as their language. In 
Suffolk and Queen's county, the 
firſt ſettlers of which were either 
natives of England, or the imme- 
diate deſcendauts of ſuch as be- 
gun the plantations in the eaſtern 
colonies, their cuſtoms are ſimilar 
to thoſe prevailing in the Engliſh 

counties from whence they ori- 
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ginally ſprung. In the city of 


New-York, through their inter- 
courſe with the. Europeans, they 
follow the London faſhions; tho! 


by the time they adopt them they 


become diſuſed in England, Their 
affluence, during the late war, in- 
troduced a degree of luxury in 
tables, dreſs, and furniture, with 
which they were before unac- 
133 But ſtill they are not 


o gay a people as their neighbours 


in Boſton, and ſeveral of the 
ſouthern colonies The Dutch 
counties, in ſome meaſure, follow 
the example of New-York, but 
ſtill retain many modes peculiar 
to the Hollanders, 

The city of New-York conſiſts 
2 of merchants, ſhop- 
eepers, and tradeſmen, who ſuſ- 
tain the reputation of punctual 
and fair dealers. With reſpect to 
riches, there is not ſo great an 
inequality amongſt them, as is 
common in Boſton, and ſome 
other places. 

The inhabitants of this colony 
are in general healthy and robutt, 


taller, but ſhorter lived than Eu- 


ropeans, and, both with reſpect to 
their minds and bodies, arrive 


ſooner to an age of maturity. | 
Breathing a ſerene dry air, they 


are more ſprightly in their natural 
tempers than the people of Eng- 
land, and hence inſtances of ſuicide 
are here very uncommon, Few 
phyſicians fetiled at New - York 
are eminent for their ſkill, Quacks 
abound like locuſts in Egypt, and 
too many of them have recom- 
mended themſelves to a full prac- 
tice and profitable ſubſiſtence. 
This is the leſs to be wondered at, 


as the profeſſion is under no kind | 


of regulation, Loud as the call 


is, they have no law to protect the 


lives of the King's ſubjects from 
the malpractice of pretenders, Any 
man at his pleaſure ſets 0 for 
phyſician, apothecary, and c 
geon. No candidates are either 
examined or licenced, or even 
ſworn to fair practice. 
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York Iſland is 15 miles fong, 


ind 3 broad, at the extreme North 
lend of which is King's-bridge, 
Iwhich joins it to the continent, 
Hover a river about as wide as the 
{Thames at Fulham, the oppoſite 
Shore of which is high, where 
Gen. Waſhington had his camp, 
22 miles from Horſeneck, in Con- 


nefticut, New England, This 
iſland and city were defended by 
the . with great reſolu- 
tion, but abandoned to the King's 
troops, who took poſſeſſion of it 


and the city the 15th of Sept. 


1776, when the enraged Provin- 
cials ſet fire to it in ſeveral places, 
which deftroyed a great number 


of houſes, &c, from the Welt of 


the New Exchange along Broad- 


ſtreet to the North River, as high 


as the City Hall, and from thence 
along the Broad Way, North Ri- 


ver, and King's College. Among 


other public buildings, the fine 
edifices of Trinity Church, the Lu- 
theran Church, Parſonage Houſe, 
and Charity School, were deſtroyed 
by incendiaries on Nov. 20 fol- 
lowing. 

The ſituation of New-York, 
with reſpect to foreign markets, 
is to be preferred to any of our 
It lies in the center of 
the Britiſh plantations on the con- 
tinent, has at all times a ſhort eaſy 
acceſs to the ocean, and com- 
mands almoſt the whole trade of 
Connecticut and New- Jerſey, two 
fertile and well-cultivated colonies, 


The projection of Cape Cod into 


the Atlantic renders the naviga- 
tion from the former to Boſton, 


at ſome ſeaſons, extremely peri- 


lous; and ſometimes the coaſters 
are driven off, and compelled to 
But 
the conveyance to New- York, 
from the eaſtward, through the 
Sound, is ſhort, and unexpoſed to 
fuch dangers, Philadelphia re- 
ceives as little advantage from New 
Jerſey, as Boſton from Connecti- 
cut, becauſe the only rivers which 
roll through that province diſem- 
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bogue not many miles from the 
very city of New-York, Several 
attempts have been made to raiſe 
Perth Amboy into a trading port, 
but hitherto it has proved to be 
an unfeaſible project. New-York, 
all things conſidered, has a much 
better ſituation; and, were it other- 
wiſe, the city is become too rich 
and conliderable to be eclipſed by 
any other town in its neighbour- 
hood, 

Their exports to the Weſt-In- 
dies are bread, peaſe, rye-meal, In- 
dian corn, apples, onions, boards, 
ſtaves, horſes, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, 

ickled oyſters, beef, and pork. 

lour is alſo a main article, of 
which there is ſhipped about 80020 
barrels per annum, The returns 
are chiefly rum, ſugar, and mo- 
laſſes, except caſh from Curacoa, 
and when mules from the Spaniſh 
main are ordered to Jamaica and 
the Windward-Iflands, which are 
generally exchanged for their na- 
tural produce; for they receive 
but little caſh from the Engliſh 
iſlands, 

The fur-trade ought not to be 
paſſed over in ſilence. The build- 
ing of Oſwego has conduced more 
than any-thing elſe to the preſer- 
vation of this trade. Peltry of 
all kinds is purchaſed with rum, 
ammunition, blankets, ſtrouds, 
and wampum, or conque- ſhell 
bugles. 

Their importation of dry goods 
from England, till of late, was fo 
very great, that they were obliged 
to betake themſelves to all poſlible 
arts to make remittances to the 
Engliſh merchants, It is for this 
purpoſe they imported cotton from 
St. Thomas's and Surinam; lime- 
juice and Nicaragua wood from 
Curacoa; and logwood from the 
bay, &c. and yet it drained them 
of all the ſilver and gold they could 
collect. It is computed, that the 
annual 2mount of the goods pur- 
chaſed by this colony in Great- 
Britain, was in value not leſs than 
* ſterling; and the ſum 


"SAC 
would have been much greater, had 
a ſtop been put toclandeſtinetrade, 

This colony is divided into the 
following counties: New- York, 
Albany, Ulſter, Ducheſs, Orange, 
Weſtcheſter ; and in Long-Iſland 
are King's, Queen's, and Suffolk 
counties; beſides which is Rich- 
mond, or Staten-Iſland. 

The only capes are May, San- 
dy-Hook, and Montock points ; 
and the only ftraits are the Nar- 
rows and Hell-gate. Through the 
Jatter, about 80 yards wide, it is 
extremely dangerous failing, on 
account of the different rapid cur- 
rents; for if a veſfel gets into any 
but the right one, the inevitably 
runs into a ſhoal of rocks on one 
ſide, or is whirled round and ſwal- 
lowed up by a dreadful vortex on 
the other. There are alſo the fol- 
lowing rivers: Hudſon's or the 
North, Mohawk, and Sorrel, On 
the Mohawk is a large cataract, 
called Cohoes, which falls 0 feet 
perpendicularly. 

YUCATAN, a province and 
peninſula in Mexico. See Juca- 
jan. 


Z 
ACATECAS, a province in 
New - Spain, bounded by 
New- Biſcay on the N, by Panuco 
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on the E. Mechoacan, Guada. 
laxara, and Chiametlah on the 8. 
and by part of Chiametlan and 
Culiacan on the W. It is well 
inhabited, and abounds with large 
villages, Part of it lies in the 
temperate, and part in the torrid 
zone; it is about 100 leagues 
in length, and 45 in breadth. 
The weſtern part of it is an arid 
tract, and would not be inhabited, 
were it not for the mines, which 
are reckoned the richeſt in Ame- 
rica; but the eaſtern part abounds 
with corn, and fruits of various 
kinds, and its foreſts are full of 
deer, 

ZACATECAS, the capital of 
the above province, ſituated under 
the tropic of Cancer, 40 leagues N. 
of Guadalaxara, and 80 N. W. of 
Mexico, Its garriſon conſiſts of 
1000 men; and there are about 
800 families of ſhves, who work 
in the mines, and perform other 
laborious works for their Spaniſh 
maſters, Latitude 23, 29. longi- 
tude 103, 20. 

ZACATULA, a ſmall port-town 
of the province of Mechoacan, 
ſituated at the mouth of a river 
of the ſame name, on the coaſt of 
the Pacific Ocean, Lat, 17, 22, 
long. 104, 58, 
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